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Last Call for the Great Convention 
OF THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


ARRANGED IN CO-OPERATION WITH THE 


WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION OF 
SECONDARY-SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS 
s 
Milwaukee Auditorium 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


aa Saturday morning, February 20, 1954; offering a continuous 
program, special trips, school visits, general sessions, discussion group 
meetings, and special exhibits of school supplies until Wednesday afternoon, 
February 24, 1954 
Make all hotel reservations NOW for Milwaukee with the Milwaukec 
Convention Bureau, 611 North Broadway, Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 
Preconvention registration on Friday, February 19, 1954, 7:00-9:30 P.M 


in the Milwaukee Auditorium 


CONVENTION THEME: EDUCATING YOUTH FOR FREEDOM 
AND DEMOCRACY 


Saturday, February 20 
11:00 A.M (GENERAL SESSION 
Critical Issues Facing Secondary Education—Samuel M. Brownell, Com 
missioner of Education, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. ¢ 
2:30 P.M.—GENERAL SESSION FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
Trends in the Modern |untor High School 
Significant Developments in Junior High-School Education 
Accepted Practices in the Junior High School 
2:30 P.M GENERAL SESSION FOR SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS A?*'D JUNIOR 
COLLEGES 
A fyvilies i Our Curricuinm ¢ mimiittee 
The Impact f School-College Relation n the Curriculum 
The Principal's Role in Curriculum Development 
Educating the Talented Student in High Sci 
6:30 P.M.—ANNUAL BANQUET 
Our Foreign Policy and World Peace—The Hon. Thurston B. Mortor 
Assistant Secretary of State, Department of State, Washington, D. ¢ 
The Educator's Role in This Critical Period—William A. Early, Superin 
tendent, Chatham County School, Savannah, Georgia; President, 
National Education Association 


Admission by dinner ticket, $4.50 
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Sunday, February 21 
OO P.M.—VESPER SERVICE 
Moral and Spiritual Values in the Educational Program—Clark G. Kuebler, 


President, Ripon College, Ripon, Wisconsin 


2 


00 P.M.—RECEPTION. ALL ARE INVITED 


~~ 


x 


00 P.M.—GENERAL SESSION 
Special music program to be presented by the Racine, Wisconsin, publi 


“” hools 


Monday, February 22 
9:30 A.M.—GENERAL SESSION 
The Cornerstone of Education—N. G. Fawcett, Superintendent of Schools, 
Columbus, Ohio 
Our Role in Freedom—William J. Grede, President, Grede Foundries, 
Inc., Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Past President and Chairman of Board, 
National Association of Manufacturers; President, National Council 
of the YMCA 
11:30 A.M.—SPECIAL TOURS 
1. Layton School of Art; luncheon at College Women’s Club; tour of 
Watts China and Glassware Shop 
2. Layton School of Art; luncheon at College Women’s Club; tour of 
Johnson Wax Company, Racine, Wisconsin 
12:00 NOON-——SPECIAL TOUR 
Visits to selected secondary schools 
2:15 P.M.—DISCUSSION GROUPS 
Group I—How Can Faculty Meetings Be Used To In prove the Curriculum? 
Group Il—What Ar Effective Ways for Evaluating the Secondary 
School ? 
Group III—What Are Some Good Outcomes of Democratic Administra 
tive Techniques? 
Group IV—How Can the Principal Utilize the Student Council in 
Administering the School? 
Group V—What Is Good Practice in Teaching Controversial Issues in 
the Secondary School? 
Group VI—How May We Make the Recording and Reporting of Pupil 
Achievement More Meaningful ? 
Group Vil—What Are the Most Effective Methods for Dealing with 
Fraternities and Sororities? 
Group VIlI—What Are Some Successful Public Relations Practices Rela 
tive to Attacks on Education? 
Group IX—What Practices Have Proved Most Helpfcl in Developing 
Better Student-Teacher Relationships? 
Group X—How Can the School Be Organized for Curriculum Improve 
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Group XI—How May Tests Be Used To Obtain Better Articulation 
of the Total Educational Program? 

Group XII—What Constitutes an Effective Program of Professtonal 
Growth of the Principal and His Staff? 

Group XIII—How Shall We Select and Develop Appropriate Learning 
Experiences for the Slow Learner in the Senior High Schools 

Group XIV—What Are Some Promising Administrative Practices in the 
Junior High School? 

Group XV—How Can We Provide an Activity Pr gram for All Junior 
High-School Students 

Group XVI—What Improvements Can Be Made in Organization, Adminis 
tration, and Supervision in the Junior High Sch 

Group XVII—How Can We Make the School Contribute to the Com 
munity and the Community to the School? 

Group XVIII—What Types of State Supervision Can Be Most Helpful 
to Local High School 

Group XIX—What Can the Home and the School Do About the Juvenile 
Delinquency Problem? 

Group XX—What Is an Effective Program for Increasing the School's 
Holdin gv Power? 

Group XXI—What Are Some of the More Recent and Most Promising 
Developments in the Organization and Administration of Small Higl 
Schools? 

Group XXII u ‘} ai Is an E fe: [ivé Guidance Py rani i” Pe Se nor 
High School? 

8:30 P.M.—GENERAL SESSIONS 

Where's Charley?—Operetta to be presented by the Bay View High 
School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Water Ballet to be presented at the Pulaski High School, Milwaukee, 


Wisconsin 


Tuesday, February 23 
9:30 A.M—GENERAL SESSION 
Understanding Ourselves—W illiam C. Menninger, The Menninger Founda 


tion, Topeka, Kansas 


John A Schindler, Monroe 


The Importance of Educating the Emotion 
Clinic, Monroe, Wisconsin 
11:30 A.M.—SPECIAL TOURS 
1. To Racine, Wisconsin, for luncheon at the famous ‘‘Breakers’ 
Restaurant; tour of Johnson Wax Company 
2. Luncheon and tour of Watts China and Glassware Shop 
12:00 NOON—SPECIAL LUNCHEON FOR JUNIOR HIGH-SCHOOL ADMINISTRA- 


TORS 


Nh 


00 Noon—Visits To SELECTED SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


vi 




















2:15 P.M.—DIscussION GROUPS 
Group I—What Is the Present Status of the Life Adjustment Education 
Program? 
Group II—How Can Faculty Meetings Be Used Most Effectively? 
Group III—v ‘hat Guiding Principles and Practices Are Effective in Build- 
ing Better Programs of Classes and Better Assignment of Students? 
Group IV—How Is Democratic Administration Achieved ? 
Group V—What Are the Characteristics of an Effective Professional 
Growth Program? 
Group VI—Jn i hat Ways Can the School Devel »p Good School-Com 
munity Relations? 
Group VII—How Effective ls the Core Curriculum in the Junior High 
School ? 
Group VIII—How Can We Provide Effective Counseling Services in the 
Junior High School? 
Group IX—How Can the Year-Round Educational Program Serve Better 
the Needs yf Youth? 
Group X—What Program Can Be Developed for Students with Non- 
Academic Abilities and Interests? 
Group XI—Wbhat Are Some Promising Developments in School and 
College Relations ? 
Group XII—How Can Schools Control Participation in National Contests 
and Activities? 
Group XIII—How Can the Needs of the Gifted Students Be Met? 
Group XIV—In What Ways May the Principal and Faculty Promote 
Wholesome School Morale? 
Group XV What Are the Current Concepts of the Activity Program for 
All Students in the Senior High School? 
Group XVI—What Improvements Can Be Made in Organization, 
Administration, and Supervision in the Junior High School? 
Group XVII—Wbhat Are Some Values of Student and Teacher Exchange? 
Group XVIII—Wbhat Should Be the Relationships Between High School 
and College in Athletic Policies? 
Group XIX—What Do High-School Students Think About Citizenship 
Education? 
Group XX—How Can Audio Visual Materials Be Integrated into the 
Instructional Program? 
Group XXI—What Is an Effective Guidance Program in the Small High 
School? 
Group XXII—What Are Some Promising Administrativve Practices in 
the Senior High School? 
4:30 P.M.—BUSINESS MEETING FOR MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION 
8:30 P.M.—GENERAL SESSION—Folk festival to be presented by the Recreation 
Department of the Milwaukee Public Schools 
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1:30 P.M.—GENERAL SESSION 


Wednesday, February 24 


9:00 A.M.—SPECIAL Tour of Johnston Candy Company; luncheon and style 


show at Hotel Schroeder 
9:15 A.M—VIsITS To SELECTED SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
9:30 A.M.—DISCUSSION GROUPS 

Group I—What Pre-Induction Education and Occupational Opportunities 
in the Armed Forces tor Student 

Group II—-What Is the Role of the Principal and Staff in Planning the 
School Plant? 

Group III—Wbhat Is the Role of the Principal in Evaluating the Secondary 
Sche 

Group IV—W hat Education Program for the 13th and 14th Year the 
Community College or Junior College 

Group V—How Can We Develop and Use Our School Program To 
Contribute to a Better Understandiny Appreciation, and Acceptance 
of Moral and Spiritual Values? 

Group VI—How Can Supervisory Practices Contribute to Teacher-Pupil 
Grouth: 

Group Vil How Can We Provide Effective ( unseling Serrvices for 
Students in the Senior High School? 

Group VIII—What Is an Effective Guidance Program for the Junior 
High School? 

Group IX—How Can We Recruit Better Candidates for Teachers? 

Group X—What Are the Next Steps in Curriculum Development? 

What Are the Next Steps in School-College Relation 

Group XIl—What Is the Role of the Principal as Faculty Leader? 

Group XII—How Can Work Experience and Co-operative School Work 
Plans Become Effective in the Educational Program? 

Group XIII—How Shall We Provide for the Slow Learner in the Junior 
High School? 

Group XIV—How Can We Develop Better Reading Skills and Habits in 
Junior and Senior High-School Students? 

Group XV—What Are Some Promising Programs for Gifted Students? 

Group XVI—W hat Curriculum Changes Are Needed in ]unior High School ? 

Group XVII—How May the Home and Family-Living Objective Be 


Planned and Scheduled in the School Program? 


, 


Group XVIII—What Are Some Significant Administrative Practices in 
the Secondary School? 

Group XIX—How Can Your High School Improve Its Citizenship Edu 
cation? 

Group XX—How To Organize and Administer a Student Council ? 

Group XXI—What Significant Improvements Have Been Made in 


Organizing and Administering Six-Year High Schools? 





The Road Ahead—General Jimmy Doolittle of Tokyo-raid fame 


vill 
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Approved List of National Contests 
and Activities for 1953-54 


Participation in only approved National Contests and Activities 
assures the profession's continued control 


HE National Contest and Activities Committee! of the National Associa 
j pew of Secondary-School Principals considers for placement on this annual 
list the applications of business and industrial organizations and other agencies, 
which offer national contests and participation in national activities (all non 


athletic) to youth in secondary schools 


A. RECOMMENDATIONS FOR PARTICIPATING IN NATIONAL CONTESTS 
AND ACTIVITIES IN SCHOOLS 


This is a professional service offered to schools by their professional organ 


ization, and it is recommended 


1. Policy for all secondary schools 
That all secondary schools take a firm and consistent position on non 
participation in unapproved national and state contests and activities 


except in accordance with the recommendations in 2, 3, and 4 below 


2. School Participation 
(a) On a national basis—That a school confine its participation to 
those national contests that are currently placed on the approved 
list by the National Contest and Activities Committee 


(b) On a state basis—That schools limit their participation in contests 
and activities sponsored by their own state high-school organiza 
tions within the state in preference to any activities sponsored by 
other agencies. Many states evaluate and approve statewide or 
local contests and activities, and approved lists are available from 
officers of state high-school organizations 

3. Student Participation 

(a) That, if a school participates in any contest or activity outside 
the state, no pupil should be absent from school more than five 
school days for a single contest or activity 

(b) That an exception for an individual contestant be made if successive 
steps are required to determine the winner of a national or regional 
contest. 

1The National Contest and Activities Committee: George A. Manning, Box 2¢ Muskegor 
Michigan, Chairman; George L. Cleland, Secondary-School Consultant, State Department of 
Education, Topeka, Kansas; Robert L. Fleming, Principal, South High School, Youngstown, 


Ohio; John M. French, Principal, La Porte High School, La Porte, Indiana; and Albert Willis, 
Executive Secretary, UWinois High School Association, 11 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
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(c) That no high school should enter more than two regional or two 
national contests per year in which ten or more pupils from that 
school are involved initially, except scholarship contests 
(d) That no individual pupil should participate in more than one 

contest in each of the six categories on the approved list except 
where scholarships are involved 

41. Essay Contests 
That a school should not participate in more than one essay or forensic 

contest each semester. (Fewer than five pupils in each school shall not 
be considered official school participation.) Participating in essay con- 
tests is generally regarded as of questionable educational value because 
the winning of awards through essay contests has tended to encourage 
plagiarism and dishonesty. 


B. GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Committee suggests that all school administrators give consideration to 
these recommendations: 

1. Approval by the National Committee does not give a sponsor the right 
to operate in any state unless the individual state wishes to participate. 

2. The approved list is simply a list from which each state may make a 
selection 

3. The list is too lengthy to expect any state to choose more than a fraction 
from the full list. Please consider no others. 





4. Sponsors of essay contests should have all essays read and judged outside 
the school staff by judges of their own selection. 

5. Relating to scholarships, no sponsor should place any substantial award 
directly in the hands of any boy or girl. The money should be placed 
with the treasurer of the institution selected by the boy or girl. 

6. If the boy or girl fails to attend the institution, the money will then 
be available for the next qualified applicant. 


C. APPROVED NATIONAL CONTESTS (NONATHLETIC ) 
FOR 1953-54 
—_ — sitet CLOSING 
SPONSORING AGENCY TYPE OF CONTEST DATE OF 
APPROVED CONTEST 
Agriculture Contests 2 





Future Farmers of America, Office of Livestock, dairy, and poul October 
Education, Department of Health, Edu- try judging 
cation, and Welfare, Washington 25, 
D. ¢ 
National Junior Vegetable Growers a. Vegetable Demonstra December 
Association, Universit; of Massachu tion and Judging; 
setts, Amherst, Massachusetts b. Production and Market 
ing Contest 

c. Muck Crop Show 

New Farmers of America, Office of Judging October 


Education, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, Washington, 25, 
D. ¢ 








Art Contest 


American Automobile Association, 17th 
Street and Pennsylvania Avenue, N. W.. 
Washington 6, D. ¢ 


American Legion Auxiliary, 777 North 
Meridian Street, Indianapolis, Indiana 


Fisher Body Division, General Motors 
Corporation, Detroit 2, Michigan 


National Scholastic Press Association 
18 Journalism Building, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 


National Wildlife Federation 3308 
Fourteenth Street, N. W Washington 
; D ( 


Advertising Federation f America 
30 West 42nd Street, New York 18 
New York 


Atlantic Monthly, 8 Arlington Street 
Boston 16, Massachussetts 
| 


General Federation of Women's Clubs 
1734 N Street, N. W Washington 
6, D. ¢ 


Improved Order of Red Men, 1521 
Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, Pennsy 
vania 


Institute for International Government 
11 West 42nd Street, New York, New 
York 


Ladies Auxiliary to the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, 406 West 34th Street 
Kansas City 11, Missouri 


National Employ the Physically Handi 
capped Week, U. S. Department of 
Labor, Washington 25, D. ¢ 


National Sales Executives, 136 Fast 
57th Street, New York 22, New York 


National Tuberculosis Association, 1790 
Broadway, New York 19, New York 


Omega Psi Phi Fraternity, Inc., 107 
Rhode Island Avenue, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. ¢ 


! 


Propeller Club of the United States, 17 


Battery Place, New York, New York 


Forensic Contest 


Future Farmers of America, Office of 
Education, Department of Health, Edu 
cation, and Welfare, Washington 25, 
D. ¢ 


National Americanism Committe of 
the American Legion, 777 North Meri 
dian Street, Indianapolis, Indiana 


Trafic Safety Poster Con 
test 


Poppy Poster Contest 
Craftsman's Guild 


Photographic Contest 


Poster Contest 


Essay Contest 


Essay, Story, and Poetry 
Contest 


Essay 


Essay Contest 


Essay Contest, Mayers 


Peace 


Essay Contest 


Essay Contest 


Essay Contest 
Essay Contest 


Essay Contest 


Essay Contest 


Oratorical Contest, Agri 
cultural Subject 


Oratorical Contest 


March 


May 
June 


April 


January 


March 


April 


January 


April 


May 


March 


February 


March 


Nove mber 


March 


October 


April 














lio and Tele 
lio Television 
and | 5 
erce, 1771 N 
m 6 D ( 


Ripon, Wis 


a, Othce of 
Health, Edu 
ington, D. ¢ 


of Pythias, 


National Association of Ra 
s10Nn Broadcasters Ra 
Manutacturers Association: 
junior Chamber of Comm 
Street, N. W Washingt 
National Forensic League, 
New Farmers of Ameri 
Education, Department of 

n, and Welfare, Wash 
Supreme Lodge, Knights 
54 Midland Bank Building, Minnea 
s ] Minnesota 
Home Economics and I» 


Ford Motor Company 
Road, Dearborn, Michigar 


Vat 


Amer 


Nauons 


York 2 


American Baptist Student Aid Fund, 1 
Madison 


Ameri 
tion, I 


W ashingtos 
Americat 


10 


nal 


] 


ican 


al Red Cherry Ir d 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, III 


Scholarship 


Association for 


In 18 East 65th 


1, New York 


r 


an 


me 


Rh 


Ave New Yor 


dustrial Art 


300 Schaefer 


Stitute 


the United 
Street, New 


14> 


k 16, N. Y 


Institute of Steel Construc 


1028 Connect 


6, D. ¢ 


Veterans of W 
dle Island Av 


Washington, D. ¢ 


15 Cr 


an 


Pa 


Broadcast 


1c, New York, New Yo 


1 Lomb Optic 


icut Avenue 


e, N WwW 


al Company 


ul Street, Rochester 2. N. Y 


Music, Inc 58 


Consolidated Freightways, 


Kx x 46 


18, 


Portland 8, Ore 


Elks National Foundation 


€ ourt 


tre 


et, Boston 8 


New England Textile Fi 
South Main Street, Provide 


Quill 
Jackson 


and 


Scroll Society 


Bilvd., Chicago 4 


Scholarship Board of the 


sociatio 
pals, 1 


ington 


science 


Alfred 


n 
201 
6, 


of Secondary-S« 
16th Street, N 
Bm < 


) Fifth Ave 

rk 

Inc., P. O 

gon 

Trustees, 16 

Massachusetts 

undation, 68 

nee, R. I 
111 West 


Illinois 


National As 
hool Princi- 


W.. Wash 


Service, 1719 N Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. ¢ 


P 


Sloan Foundat 


ion, Inc., 30 


Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y 


Westinghouse Educational 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts 


burgh 


id 


Pennsylvania 


Foundation, 


Voice of Democracy 
Radio Speech Contest 


Oratorical Contest 


Industrial Arts Awards 

Baking Contest 

Scholarships or Cash 
Awards 


Scholarships 


Scholarships for Children 
of Deceased or Totally 
Disabled Veterans 

Scholarships 

Award for Original Music 
Compositions 

Scholarships 

Scholarships 

Scholarships 

Scholarships (Political 


Quiz II) 


National Honor Society 
Scholarships 


Science Talent Search 
Scholarships 


Scholarships 


Xi 


February 


June 


January 


August 


February 


March 


April 


March 
December 
April 
March 
January 
February 


February 


Dec ember 
March 


February 











Miscellaneous Contest 


American Association of Teachers of French Examination March 
French Southwestern, Memphis 12, 
Tennessee 


Association tor Promotion of Study of Latin Examination March 
Latin, Elizabeth, New Jersey 

Future Scientists of America, National Science Achievement May 
Science Teachers Assoc., 1201 Sixteenth Awards February, 
St.. N. W., Washington 6, D. ¢ Teachers 


Scholastic Magazine, Inc., 351 Fourth Art, Literature, and Music March 
Avenue, New York 3, New York 


Science Clubs of America-Science Ser National Science Fair April 
vice, 1719 N Street, N. W., Washing 
ton 6, D ( 


D. APPROVED LIST OF NATIONAL 


ACTIVITIES (NO CONTESTS INCLUDED) FOR 1953-54 


The Committee, in attempting to give professional service to all secondary 
schools, believes that all school youth should be obligated to attend school 
regularly as provided by the citizens who support and maintain these schools 
It believes that ‘attending school’ in the legal and proper business of school 
youth; educational trips can be taken during vacation periods according to 
established policy of all busy and occupied people of our country. The Com- 
mittee in setting forth this approval list did not look with favor on any 
national activities that conflict with the regular school year. It assumes, also, 
that effective and qualified adult supervision will be provided in the admin 
istration of these activities 
Only national activities are included on this approved list where partici- 
pants are regarded as representing the school or any school organization. 








SPONSORING ORGANIZATION MAIN OFFICE WHEN HELD 
American National Red Cross—Junior Washington, D. (¢ Late June 
Boys’ Nation Indianapolis, Indiana July 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association New York, N. Y March 
Distributive Education Clubs Washington, D. ¢ Late June or 
of America July 
Future Business Leaders of America Washington, D. € Late June or 

July 

Key Club International Chicago, Illinois July 
National Association of Student Washington, D. € Late June 
Councils 
National 4-H Club Camp Washington 25, D. ¢ Late June 
National 4-H Club Congress Washington 25, D. € December 
National Scholastic Press Association Min., Minn July or August 
National Thespian Society Cincinnati, Ohio Late June 
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The Role of the Junior High School 
Principal in the Guidance Program 


CLARK M. FOUTS 


“— 

T WOULD not be too much to say that on the success or failure of our 
guidance program hangs, in all probability, the success or failure of our system 
of public education.”' Thus, James Bryant Conant has emphasized the funda 
mental importance of guidance in the school program. It follows that the prin- 
cipal of any school, as the person directly charged with the responsibility for the 
various functions of the school, must be concerned with the organization, 
development, operation, and evaluation of this basic phase of activity. 

The phrase, guidance program, has come to have a variety of implications 
and meanings among educators. In all likelihood, total agreement will never be 
attained among the several schools of thought. Guidance programs were con- 
ceived for the purpose of providing secondary-school youth with occupational 
information and perhaps placing them in suitable vocational fields. Today, 
almost half a century later, some persons still cling to this restricted definition. 
Others would add only the disposition of disciplinary and persistent problem 
cases. However, the phrase has generally come to imply a service or services 
which lead to the maximum development of youth to their fullest capacities 
in all possible ways.” 

It can readily be seen that such a broad concept will involve many of the 
existing elements of any school program and will require the initiation of certain 
other practices. Although the range of selection is wide, an adequate junior 
high-school guidance program will include the following functions: a system of 
cumulative records for all pupils, an orientation program, provision for in- 
dividual counseling, educational guidance, vocational guidance and occupational 
information, social guidance through a program of co-curricular activities, and 
the use of certain tests to determine interests and aptitudes. It has been pointed 
out that many of these functions are included in every school program. Some are 
carried on by homeroom teachers, others by classroom teachers, and still others 
by the administration and special school personnel. As elements in the guidance 
program, they need not be detached from the total school program as separate 
entities. Clifford P. Froelich, Specialist for Training Guidance Personnel, 
United States Office of Education, has stated: 

‘Rothney, John W. M., and Roens, Bert A. Guidance of American Youth, p. x 

2 Mendenhall. C. B.. and Arisman, K. J]. Secondary Education, pp. 193-194 


Clark M. Fouts is Principal of the Eber Baker Junior High School in Marion, Ohio 
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The basic elements of a guidance program are in reality the types of services which it 
provides. These are services to pupils in groups, services to pupils as individuals, 
services to the instructional staff, services to the administration, and research activities 


Viewed in this light, the guidance program has heavy responsibilities. The responsi 
bilities are not primarily for the operation of the guidance program as a unique and 
separate part of the school’s program. The task of the guidance program is to facilitate 
the adjustment of the school to the pupil and the adjustment of the pupil to the school 


and to life.4 


DEVELOPING TEACHER INTEREST 


After the school principal takes cognizance of guidance as a necessary and 
important part of the school program, he should assume leadership in co-ordina 
ting existing functions and in providing additional services in an effort to estab 
lish a guidance program in the school. His first step will be to alert all members 
of the staff to the advantages of a co-ordinated program of this type. Care must 
be taken not to impose changes through autocratic means. Instead, members of 
the staff should be encouraged, through individual and group study and investi- 
gation, to discover how a guidance program will assist them, and, consequently, 
the school, to make the maximum contribution to youth. At the same time, they 
will learn that the program will help to solve many of the problems confronting 
them as staff members. Throughout this period, the administrator should be 
ready at all times to offer resource material for study, to provide an opportunity 
for conferences with guidance specialists, to enable staff members to observe 
guidance programs in action, and to offer assistance in discussions. Following a 
general introduction to the subject, study may be facilitated by the appointment 
of committees to investigate particular areas of the overall guidance program 
These committees should report their findings to the staff as a whole, which, in 
turn, after free discussion and contemplative planning, should determine what 
type of guidance program is best suited to the school in view of the needs of the 
entire school community 

At this point, a guidance committee composed of staff members and, in cer- 
tain instances, selected citizens of the community should be appointed to formu- 
late the program more specifically and to direct and evaluate its activities once it 
is initiated. Personnel of the guidance committee should be chosen carefully 
in order that each of its members be alert to the problem and genuinely inter 
ested in its solution. The principal will act as chairman of this committee in 
most Cases 

There is no fixed formula as to the most desirable type of guidance program 
for a particular school. This must be determined in view of existing circum- 
stances. However, several general types of organizational structure used in other 
school situations may be analyzed with the goal in mind of “tailoring” a program 
to fit the particular school concerned. 


* Froelich, Clifford P. Guidance Services in Smaller Schools, p. 21 
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ADAPTING THE PROGRAM TO THE SCHOOL 


Probably the simplest of these organizational structures is the one dependent 
entirely upon existing facilities and personnel. The guidance committee des- 
cribed above plays an important part in this type of organization. Working in 
close co-operation with the administration, this committee will evaluate the 
guidance services already included in the school program in an attempt to 
co-ordinate them to meet the determined needs of pupils, staff members, and 
community. Home-room and classroom guidance functions should be studies 
to discover to what extent the basic requirements of a guiaance program are 
being met. The cumulative record system, testing program, and co-curricular 
activities should be examined in the same way. A determined effort must be 
made by the guidance committee at all times to keep the entire staff informed 
concerning the progress and results of the study. Relative to programs built 
around existing services, Froelich has said 


This policy has proved sound in schools throughout the country. Probably one of the 


most important elements in its soundness is the attitude it engenders in those responsi 
the program. If they set about their task by looking for strengths in 
the school, by searching for existing services which can become cornerstones of the pro 


bie for organizing 


gram, they have a wholesome, positive influence on all staff members. Teachers can see 


that organization is a logical culmination for a number of scattered services. Most teachers 
are slow to accept something entirely new The point is this: in starting an organized 
guidance program, existing guidance services should be recognized and utilized. 


In such a program, each and every staff member has a part to play, and the 
success of the program is determined by their individual effectiveness. Organized 
in-service training is a requisite for this effectiveness as very few members of an 
average staff have special guidance training. The administrator and the school's 
guidance committee or council are responsible for organizing and directing this 
training. The principal should encourage all staff members to participate and, 
if possible, should provide added inducements for them to take further formal 


training 


PROVIDING FOR INDIVIDUAL COUNSELING 


Few schools, in the absence of an organized guidance program, make pro- 
vision for individual counseling. The responsibility is left with the principal, 
special school personnel, and chance as it, upon occasion, brings pupil and 
teacher together. In an organized program, the administrator is charged with 
the task of improvement. In some instances, it may be possible to relieve several 
teachers, who have shown aptitude in this field, of certain duties so that they 
may be available for individual conferences at various times throughout the day 
However, with record enrollments and crowded schedules, this may be very 
difficult in some cases without increasing the teaching staff. This, in turn, is 
governed by budgetary limitations. To help solve this problem, it may be possi- 


4 lhid I 63 
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ble to enlist the services of persons in the community and community agencies 
to whom pupils may be referred. In other instances, some provision may be made 
for study hall supervision which would release teachers for counseling duties 
In any case, extreme care should be taken in the selection of counselors. They 
should be persons to whom pupils will readily go for help, who have a genuine 
desire to help pupils, and whose judgment is respected throughout the com- 
munity. Quality, rather than quantity, should be the watchword. It should be 
emphasized at the outset that, if the work of the counselors is to be effective, 
it must be completely divested of disciplinary authority. Pupils must realize that 
they can go to these persons for help, that their confidence will not be violated 
flagrantly, and that punishment will not come as a result of their trust in these 
persons. Nevertheless, without betraying the confidence of the pupils who seek 
their help, the counselors should aid other staff members in their understanding 
of these pupils and help them to aid in their adjustment 

It has been suggested by certain guidance specialists that, for each one hundred 
pupils in a school, one teacher should be assigned one period daily for counsel- 
ing. In practice, it has been found that a ratio of one period for each fifty pupils 
is more satisfactory.5 As shown above, this ratio may be difficult to achieve 
without additional personnel. Therefore, other means must be found to accom 


plish some of the same objectives 


PROVIDING GROUP GUIDANCI 


Group guidance would seem to be the answer. This method is well adapted 
to certain phases of the junior high-school program, since gregariousness is one 
of the strongest drives at this age. Orientation lends itself well to group tech- 
niques. Two distinct programs should be conducted on this level: one for 
seventh-grade pupils entering from elementary schools and one for ninth-grade 
pupils in preparation for their entrance into the senior high school. As origin 
ally conceived, one of the primary purposes of the junior high school was to 
provide a gradual transition from the elementary-school level to the high-school 
level of the school program. In addition, most schools also make provision for 
the orientation of new pupils entering the school throughout the year. This 
latter service, in which pupils can be given an important role, is of current im 
portance, as pointed out by Herbert C. Hawk, Superintendent of Winfield, 
Kansas, Schools 


In these days when specialized tasks required in modern society necessitate more mov 
ing about trom community to community, the need for helping new students adjust to 
their new school environment is more pressing than it has been heretofore. It is not an 
uncommon experience today in school to enroll a new student who has already attended 
two or three other schools in the same year and the same grade. Frequently, this student 


has attended schools in different states or sections of the country where different require 


SIbid., ¢ 
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nents and practices exist Such cases require careful counseling and as much assistance 
as possible to help the new pupil adjust rapidly to his new school environment.® 

Group methods are also well suited for the junior high-school contribution to 
vocational guidance. On this level pupils probably benefit most from a general 
background of occupational information. A variety of practices is used. Some 
schools use a portion of the social studies course for this purpose; some plan 
career days and vocational guidance conferences; others organize visits to local 
places of business and industries. In all instances, the school librarian and 
community resources can be of particular service 

Another area which deserves emphasis in the junior high school is social 
hygiene. This, too, can be fitted into an existing program through group work 
in health and physical education classes.? 

A definite trend has developed during the last several years which facilitates 
guidance on the junior high-school level. That is the use of blocks of time in 
the school schedule, by which one teacher has the same group of pupils for two 
or more periods each day. A recent survey shows: 

Approximately four of every hve (junior high) schools have adopted or anticipate 
inaugurating block scheduling. The usual combination is English-social studies, but some 
schools have worked in mathematics or science, frequently making a triple block. A few 
schools have seventh-grade pupils receive instruction in all academic areas from one 
teacher.® 

While this plan does not provide for individual counseling, it does make it 
possible for teachers to become better acquainted with their pupils and thus to be 
of greater help to them. It also makes the transition from elementary to junior 
high school a more gradual process. Obviously, this trend places added responsi- 
bilities upon the administrator. He must revise the schedule, select competent 
personnel for the new courses, provide additional teaching aids, and be prepared 
at all times to offer help, encouragement, and support. 

In lieu of such extensive schedule revision the guidance council must make 
every effort to plan and direct a co-ordinated program for guidance activities in 
the home room and classroom. A number of the aforesaid group guidance 
practices can be carried out satisfactorily in this way if staff members are alerted 
to the possibilities and directed in their efforts 

A large portion of junior high-school youth’s need for socialization is met 
through the school's co-curricular program. Thus a determined attempt should 
be made to provide a program, varied sufficiently in its offerings, to present some 
activity of interest and challenge to each pupil. In these activities the pupil- 


* Hawk, Herbert ( It's Easy for New Students To Get Acquainted in Winheld High School 
The Builetin i the National A tation i Secondary-Sct i Principal Vi 37, Ne 193. March 
1953, p. 97 

7 Beals, Lester The Junior High School—Past and Present The Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals, Vol. 36, No. 183, January 1952, pp. 22-23 

® Lauchner, A. H A Study of Trends in Junior High School Practices in Twenty-four States 

Balletin f } Na nal 4 a " f Secondary-Sch 1 Principal Vol 4 Nx 182, 
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teacher relation is different than in any other phase of the school program, and 
thus they present almost unlimited opportunities for guidance.® 

Throughout a guidance program built around existing facilities and personnel, 
the role of the principal is of paramount importance. His attitude will set the 
tone for the entire program. As the program is developed over a period of time, 
he will have numerous opportunities for increasing its effectiveness through the 
selection of guidance-minded personnel, through schedule revision, by providing 


additional teaching aids, and through a greater use of community resources 


PROVIDING FOR A GUIDANCE CO-ORDINATOR 


It should be emphasized that all guidance programs, regardless of their 
complexity, must be based upon existing services. However, in the more com 
plex organizational structures, after these services have been evaluated in the 
light of the desired program, they are supplemented by the addition of new 
personnel and facilities. This may consist merely of an increase in the teaching 
staff to provide time for individual counseling or blocks of time as mentioned 
previously, along with the necessary supplements in teaching aids. However, in 
many instances, a guidance co-ordinator is added to the staff. Having received 
special training in this field, he is a person well qualified to assume the responsi 
bility for directing the guidance program 

Usually the guidance co-ordinator is employed to work in a system of public 
schools. However, two or more unrelated schools may share their resources in 
order to obtain the services of a professional guidance worker. In systems where 
such a person is employed, the common practice is to organize a guidance council 
under his leadership. Serving on this council are the superintendent of schools; 
principals of all schools in the system; and representatives of the teacher-coun- 
selors, classroom teachers, and special school service personnel. This type of 
council serves the entire schools system in much the same way the council 
previously described serves a single school. 

The guidance co-ordinator is directly responsible to the superintendent of 
schools and works from the central office. He ts available to assist individusl 
schools with their guidance programs and individual pupils with their problems 
His professional training also enables him to help staff members in their roles 
in the guidance program. The principal's responsibilities remain much the same 


as in the previously described organization 


CONCLUSION 


The variations of these basic organizational structures are almost as numerous 
as the schools having organized guidance programs, since to be effective the 
program must fit the specific needs of the individual school. Some schools have 
a dean of boys and a dean of girls to facilitate guidance and to relieve the prin- 


* Prickson, Clifford E and Happ, Marion Crosley. Guaidance Pra es at Work, 7 ; 
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pal of some of the organizational responsibilities; others choose to appoint a 
teacher to head the guidance program in an individual school. Whatever type 
/f organization is selected, the principal has certain inescapable responsibilities 

First of all, the principal must recognize the necessity for beginning the 

jance program at a point consistent with its existing stage of development 


The type of organization for guidance which is most desirable for a junior high 


1 a number of factors: (1) the types of guidance services to be 


noo depen 1s up 


lered, (2) the availability f guidance specialists, (3) the interest, professional 


j body and of 


training, and experience of the guidance staff, (4) the size of the student 
professional staff, and (5) such miscellaneous factors as the plant and equipment 
able pupil data and records, the need for guidance on the part of pupils, and the 

adiness of the community for guidance.!” 

Second, he must realize that the success of the guidance program will depend 

on the mutual respect and co-operation which exists between him and the 
embers of the staff. Although the principal has the authority to assign 

responsibilities without regard for the interest or views of staff members, it is 
rtain that a program established by administrative edict will do little 
nore than go through the motions of meeting pupil needs.""!! 

In addition to the many administrative details, such as scheduling, assignments, 
provision of teaching aids, keeping cumulative pupil records, efc., the principal 
is largely responsible for what might be termed the ‘public or human relations” 
f the guidance program. He must be alert and sympathetic to the needs of the 
staff and support them at all times; he must do all in his power to create within 
the school an atmosphere favorable to the guidance program; and he must con 
‘tantly seek to inform the community of the efforts of the school to meet the 
needs of youth and enlist the support of the citizenry in this attempt 

lo accomplish these things, the principal must be a person of sympathy and 
inderstanding. He must be a well-adjusted individual, a good citizen, and a 
friend of youth. He must seek opportunities to keep abreast of the times, par- 

ularly in the field of education. With his leadership, the needs of youth will 


be met and society in general will benefit 
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Reaching High School 
Pupils Who Need Counseling 


A. GORDON NELSON 


B, T little space in the literature of pupil personnel we rk has been devoted to 


of the first problems that faces a beginning high-school counselor; namely, 
of identifying and establishing a relationship with students who can benefit 
ounseling. The purpose of this article is to consider a number of prin 


ures which a counselor may follow in his attempt to reach these 


PUPIL-INITIATED COUNSELING 


ipils either seek interviews voluntarily or are summoned by a counselor or 
ferred to him by another person. The consensus among educational per- 
inel workers is that pupil-initiated counseling is ordinarily more effective than 
other two types. It is believed that an individual who takes the step of asking 
assistance thereby demonstrates not only a desire to solve his personal prob- 
s but also a certain amount of confidence in the ability of the counselor to 
lp him. He is, therefore, more ready for, and more receptive to, counseling 
in is the individual who presents himself for an interview only because he has 
n ‘‘called"’ or ‘‘sent The self-referred counselee is in a frame of mind or 
»f motivation which increases the probability that he will benefit from what 
issistance a counselor can provide 
Because it is desirable to have as much pupil-initiated counseling as possible, 
ounselor should do everything he can to encourage self-referral on the part 
f pupils. If he merely sits in his office and waits for clients to come to him, 
some, no doubt, wv// come. But he can do more than wait—he can stimulate 
pupil desire for counseling 
One technique is to publicize counseling services widely and recurrently by 
means of talks before groups of pupils or through announcements in pupil hand 
books, newspapers, bulletins, and posters. Both oral and written announcements 
should be carefully phrased in order that pupils may not be given the impression 
that the counselor is either a fortune teller or a person who thinks he has “‘all the 
inswers”’ or be led to believe that to seek counseling is a sign of weakness 
A counselor should take pains to make his services known not only to pupils 


themselves but also to adults who have daily contacts with adolescents. If fellow 


A. Gordon Nelson is Associate Professor of Educational and Vocational Guidance in 
the School of Education of Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 
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staff members, parents, and workers in cominunity agencies understand the 
objectives of counseling and believe it to be worth while, they will tend to en 
courage young people to ask for interviews. Conversely, if they are not well 
informed concerning the aims of counseling and are not satisfied that it is of 
value, they will tend to be overtly or covertly indifferent or antagonistic, and 
their attitudes may well discourage pupils from going to a counselor voluntarily 

Another factor that has a bearing on the amount of pupil-initiated counseling 
is the counselor's reputation. Pupils who think of him as a person who is 
friendly, trustworthy, and helpful will be inclined to seek his assistance ; and, if 
he helps them, they will tend to ‘advertise’ his services and thus encourage others 
to go to him; satisfied clients often talk about their satisfaction. It behooves a 
counselor, therefore, to establish good relations ear/y in his career in a given 
school—by being friendly, trustworthy, and helpful, not only in interviews but 
also in his other contacts with pupils 

A desire for counseling can be stimulated through group guidance activities 
If, for example, a counselor administers a battery of interest and aptitude tests 
to a group, he may find that many members of the group will be so interested in 
their own performances on the battery that they will request interviews in order 
that they may discuss their educational and vocational plans in the light of the 
test results. Or, to give another illustration, a counselor may conduct a group 
discussion on boy-girl relationships in such a way that at least some of the mem- 
bers of the group will seek his help concerning their own problems relative to 
such relationships. To stimulate pupil interest in counseling is, of course, not 


the only objective of group guidance, but it is an important one 


COUNSELOR-INITIATED INTERVIEWS 


In spite of whatever a counselor and others may do to encourage pupil-initiated 
interviews, not all who can benefit from counseling will seek it voluntarily. For 
this reason, most high-school counselors feel that it is desirable to have ‘call-in’ 
interviews. Two procedures are followed: one is to confer with every pupil at 
least once each year, and the other is to summon individuals who have been 


identified by various means as persons who need help 


Interviews with All Pupil 

When a counselor calls in one individual after another in accordance with a 
systematic schedule for reaching all pupils, he ordinarily utilizes at least part of 
the interview time to help each one plan an academic program for the following 
term or year. Several things may be said in favor of this procedure. First, to 
help an individual decide upon the subjects he will take is in itself a worthy 


enterprise. In the course of a school year, a pupil invests a considerable portion 


of his time and energy in studying various subjects; if counseling increases the 
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robability that he will plan his program of study wisely, it is worth while 
ndoubtedly, some pupils can and do make excellent educational plans without 
ssistance, but even if a counselor does no more than examine and agree with an 
lividual’s choices, he is not wasting time, for the investment planned is of 
mcient consequence to warrant review 
Another advantage of calling in all pupils to discuss with them their curricular 
ins is that this practice tends to lessen whatever resistance to counseling there 
ry be. When every pupil has a conference with a counselor, no one needs to 
el that he is singled out for special attention or that any special stigma of 
ikness is attached to participation in a counseling interview 
A third advantage of having conferences with all pupils concerning their 
udemic schedules is that interviews of this type sometimes serve as ice-breakers 
that is to say, they give a counselor an opportunity to ‘‘sell” himself to in- 
viduals who would not voluntarily seek an initial interview. If such pupils, 
reviewing their educational plans with a counselor, discover that he is “easy 
» talk to,’ they may be willing to discuss with him, later in the same interview, 
ther problems that have been troubling them. Furthermore, if in a compulsory 
»nference a counselor can establish friendly and helpful relationships with these 
ipils, they may conclude that counseling is not such an unpleasant or worthless 
xperience as they had thought, and at a later time they may go to the counselor 
vithout being summoned. Thus, counselor-initiated interviews on one occasion 


ay lead to pupil initiated counseling on subsequent occasions 


unseling with Selected Pupils 


In addition to, or instead of, interviewing all pupils periodically, some counse- 
lors call in those who seem to need special help. A major problem associated 
with this plan is that of identifying the pupils who are to be summoned. In con- 
nection with this problem, several procedures have been found to be useful 

Examinat:on of Report Card3—One of the most simple and common practices 
s that of examining, at the end of each marking period, the grades which teachers 
have recorded on report cards in order to note pupils who have failed one or 
more subjects. These individuals are then called in for counseling. Some school 
administrators ask teachers to submit mid-marking reports so that counse 
ors may ‘‘spot’’ pupils who are in danger of failing and attempt to help them 
mprove their work before they receive final grades for the period in question 
[his is a type of preventive counseling and is highly commendable 

Inspection of Attendance Record:—Research has shown that poor or irregular 
attendance is frequently associated not only with illness but also with such factors 
as poverty, maladjustment in school, and adverse parental attitudes. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that counselors have found that by examining attendance 


records they can often discover individuals who need some type of help Instead 
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of being a symptom of a full-blown, immediate problem, frequent absence fron 
school may be an early indication of an incipient problem. It may, for example 
be a portent that a pupil is thinking of quitting the halls of learning as soon as 
he reaches the age when he can legally do so. If a counselor can ferret out the 
factors underlying such a pupil's dissatisfaction, he may be able to prevent hir 
from leaving school before graduation 

Scrutiny f Cumulative Record Card When he carefully looks over a set of 
comprehensive cumulative record cards, a counselor often finds information about 
individuals which leads him to believe that they should be called in for cous 
seling. Pupil A’s record, for example, shows that he has consistently evidenced 
superior scholastic aptitude on standardize d tests, but that he has just as cor 
sistently achieved mediocre or poor grades in the subjects he has taken. He is 
apparently an under-achiever, a proper candidate for counseling. Pupil B has 
an excellent academic record, but he has participated in no extracurricular 
activities during his first two years in high school. Pupil C is taking an indus 
trial arts course, but he has on several occasions claimed, according to the 
cumulative record card, that professional mechanical engineering is his voca 
tional objective 

Review of Pupil Questionnarme In some schools, pupil are asked to fill 
out self-report forms. These are then reviewed by the counselor. If a pupil's 


responses suggest, intentionally or unintentionally, that he needs help, 


counselor summons him for an interview. The SRA Youth Inventory and the 


Me ney Py blem Ch. cklist as well as most of the so-called pe rsonality tests of 
the paper-and-pencil variety, are examples of questionnaires which may be used 
to identify those who need counseling. Home-made forms are also used. For 
example, a counselor may devise and utilize a form which asks questions such 
as the following: What do you plan to do when you finish high school? Do 
you need information concerning schools, colleges, or occupations? Is there any 
other way in which a counselor can be of service to you? 
Observation—Counselors who cultivate the habit of noticing the behavior of 
pupils find that by this means they can sometimes discover individuals who are 


in need of help. Pupils may be observed in interviews; during group discus 


sions and testing periods; on the corridors, streets, and athletic fields; and in 
other places 

Scattergram Anal) A scattergram, sometimes called a scatter-diagram, is a 
device which helps a counselor to identify quickly pupils who have achieved 
much more or much less, academically, than one would expect them to achieve 
in view of their performances on scholastic aptitude tests. A counselor is in 
terested in discovering under-achievers because he may be able to help them to do 
better work. He is interested in “spotting” over-achievers because they may be 
doing above-capacity work at the expense of their mental, physical, or social 


health. Several detailed descriptions of the scattergram-analysis technique are 
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ailable in the literature.! A counselor who wishes to use this means of iden- 
tifying under-achievers and over-achievers should read such descriptions care- 
1 


lly in order to learn about the various ways of making a scattergram and to 


become aware of the values and limitations of this device 


COUNSELING INITIATED BY REFERRAI 


An interview may take place not because a pupil has requested it, or because 
has been “called in,” but because he has been sent by a teacher, parent, com- 
inity agency worker, or someone else who believes that counseling will be or 
ry be helpful. Individuals who have frequent contacts with pupils are in a 
ivorable position to pbserve and identify those who may properly be referred. 
The number of pupils sent to a given counselor depends to a considerable 
xtent upon his reputation. If he is able to help the first few who are sent to 
m, the persons who made these referrals will tend to send others from time 
time. If he continues to do effective counseling, he will gradually acquire 
reputation which will tend to influence more people to refer individuals to 
Counseling that is initiated by referral gives a counselor an opportunity to 
ake his services known and to enhance their prestige in the school and in the 
ymmmunity 
It is difficult to have a worth while interview with a person who has been 
ferred in an abrupt or awkward manner. A counselor should, therefore, try 
to induce individuals and agencies to make referrals in a way that will facilitate 
the establishment of an effective counseling relationship. A desirable procedure 
s one which prepares both the pupil and the counselor for their first interview 
together. The pupil should be given a clear explanation of the type of service 
which the counselor can provide and should be assured that he will be welcomed 
when he presents himself. The counselor should be told that the pupil will come 
see him and should be given information about the circumstances that sug- 
ested the need for referral. The person who plans to make a referral should, 
f he can, first talk to the counselor, because, otherwise, there is a possibility 
that the pupil may go to the counselor before the latter has had an opportunity 
to learn anything about him. Moreover, discussion before referral sometimes 
results in the conclusion that a given pupil should not be referred because there 


ippears to be a better way to help him 


ESTABLISHING RAPPORT 


Whether a pupil has come voluntarily or has been summoned or has been 


eferred, his mere presence in a counselor's office does not automatically lead to 


in effective counseling relationship. Reaching an individual who needs help 


l a Benson, A. L. Gaidan [ 7 hica nce Research Associates. 1948 
68 Froehlich, ¢ P and Darley Stud ying Chicag Scien Research 
1952 Pp 60-276 Germane, ¢ and Gern >. Personnel Work in High 


New York: Silver Burdett Company 1941 Pp 
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involves not only the bringing about of a meeting between counselor and 
counselee but also the establishment of rapport in the interview 


Simply stated, “to establish rapport’ means to create a relationship in which 
the counselee feels “at ease” in the counselor's presence. When a pupil talk 
freely and indicates by his general bearing that he is ‘comfortable, there 
reason to believe that the interview has started well. Signs of lack of rapport 
include: a tense manner, fidgeting, blushing, and perspiring hesitancy it 
speech; long periods of silence; and statements indicative of embarrassment 
annoyance, or evasiveness. It is obvious that, if a pupil does not feel free fron 
constraint, an interview with him will not be very fruitful. If he is ill at ease, he 
will not be inclined to discuss readily the various aspects of the personal prob 
blems he faces. A counselor should, therefore, be familiar with conditions and 
techniques that tend to facilitate the process of establishing rapport 

The importance of a counselor's reputation has been discussed previously in 
another connection, but it should be mentioned again here for it has a bearing 
on rapport. In respect to the creation of a good interview relationship, a 
counselor who has a favorable reputation enjoys an advantage over a counselor 
who is not favorably regarded; a counselee is more likely to be at ease in the 
presence of a person whom other pupils have pictured as ‘‘a good guy” than in 
the presence of an individual whom they have described in disapproving terms 

Although no objective evidence is available concerning the effect of physical 
surroundings on the establishment of a good counseling re lationship, it is reason 
able to assume that the mz/ieu in which an interview takes place is, to some 
extent, related to the ease with which rapport is brought about. It is generally 
agreed that a desirable setting for interviews is one in which there is: a pleasant 
and informal atmosphere, quiet, privacy, adequate lighting, optimum tempera 
ture and humidity, and a comfortable chair for the counselee 

The literature of interviewing is replete with techniques believed to be con 
ducive to the establishment of rapport. Several of these are listed here; none, of 


course, should be used in a stereotyped or self-conscious way 


1. Greet the individual cordially by name when he enters the office; shake 
hands with him 

2. Start the conversation informally by introducing a subject in which the 
counselee is likely to be interested 

3. Avoid giving the impression that you are in a hurry do whatever you can, 
before the interview, to forestall distractions and interruptions 

1. Be collected, friendly, accepting, sympathetic 

5. Be a good listener; give full attention to what the counselee says 

6. Do enough talking yourself to put the interviewee at ease 


Adjust your vocabulary to the intellectual level of the person to whom you 


are talking to the extent that you can do so without appearing unnatural 
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Many counselors achieve rapport without making conscious use of any special 
techniques. Such individuals seem to behave spontaneously in ways which lead 
clients to feel comfortable in their presence. The personality of the counselor is 
apparently far more important than the techniques he uses. Strange, after 
ommenting that The personal qualities of an ideal interviewer have been 


the occasion of much speculation but of little or no research goes on to 


Three qualities seem ft be of special imp tance (ll) a nstructive attitude toward 


ople; (2) an understanding of their motives, of the world as they variously perceive 


f actual environmental influences, and of common patterns and sequences of behavi 


nd (3) a sensitivity to the idividual to whom he ts talking. an alertness to indications 


. 
nood and attitude, and an ability to adapt himself to the other person's changes in 


feeling as any clever conversationalist does. It is only through thinking and feeling with 


he other person—empathy and sympathy—that the interviewer knows when to be silent 
when to reflect his feeling, when to interpret.* 
* Strang, Rutt unselinge Technigu , liege and ndar Sch New Y k Hart and 


Brothers. 1949. P. 126 
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Meeting Individual Differences 


0. A. NELSON 


a has always been a general agreement among educators that all 
children in a democracy, regardless of economic status or any other differences, 
have equal rights to all privileges and opportunities that are available, be 
that health, happiness, education, or any other. It, therefore, becomes the 
duty of all connected with our public schools to help adjust the curriculum 
and methods of teaching so that each youth can profit to the utmost of his 
ability. He should be taught to live as happy and healthy a life as 
possible for his own sake, and, in return for this, he should contribute 
to the utmost of his ability to the welfare of others. To do this, he must 
have good command of the English language in order to receive and com- 
municate ideas; to learn to deal quantitatively with problems, he must under 
stand number relations and arithmetic; to understand our material progress, 
he must study science; to understand mankind and his problems, he must study 
history; to contribute effectively and efficiently to the welfare of society, he 
must have adequate guidance and training in our vocations; and, to be 
at peace with himself and his fellow men, he must have adequate informa 
tion and understanding of moral and spiritual problems 

At first thought it would seem that the above is simply what we have 
been teaching from the beginning of time. Or perhaps it would be more 
correct to say, what we have been trying to teach. True, what we have 
been trying to teach, but with what degree of success? What percentage 
of our young people have we reached and how well have we taught 
the ones with whom we have dealt? Certainly with the training and 
the material aids available today we should be able to do much better than 
teachers of a century ago. Undoubtedly we are doing better, but not well 
enough. We have not yet learned to stimulate most of our pupils so they 
will work any where near to the capacity of their ability. To do this we 
must know much more about individual differences—not only the individual 
differences of our pupils, but also of ourselves as teachers. We must 
understand each pupil so that we know his strong as well as his weak 
points. We must know ourselves so that we will know what we can teach 
well and wherein we are weak. We must learn how to stimulate each pupil 
so that he will make the best possible use of his natural abilities, be he 


gifted, or of low ability 


O. A. Nelson is Assistant Principal of the Wilson High School, St. Paul, Minnesota 
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BUT HOW SHALL THIS BE DONI 


t is difhcult to learn to know each pupil in our classes well and _ still 
It lificult to | to k h pupil lI i 
more difficult to find time to help each individual. First, however, we must 


jearn to understand ourselves as teachers. What must we do to get the 


best response from our pupils? A superior teacher should 


I 
1. Be a well-adjusted individual who likes to work with young people 
Understand modern educational psychology and the growttl ind devel pment of 
ng people 


Have a pleasant disposition and be consistent in his behavior 
1. Be flexible in his ideas and willing to listen to the opinion of others 
5. Have respect for the integrity of others 
6. Be able to discover and encourage some type of creative ability in each pupil 
Know his subject well, outside of the text as well as the text itself 
8. Feel it his duty to elevate the moral and spiritual standards of his pupils as well 
their intellect 
After we know ourselves, we may then learn to know our pupils. To teach 
an individual well we must know his 
Intelligence score in more than one test 
Aptitude score in more than one field. If possible, in several fields 
Verbal and vocabulary abilitv 
1. Ingenuity and drive 
5. Ability to do abstract thinking 
6. Ability to apply his knowledge in a practical way 
’. Ability to remember 


8. Knowledge in his field of interest, both as to its extent and soundness 


NO SIMPLE ANSWER 


The answer of the average teacher to the above 1s Yes, we know this 
should be done, but how? Of course there is no simple answer. Many 
methods have been tried such as acceleration for the gifted and retardation 
for the slow special schools for those of special interests electives to 
satisfy special interests and abilities, ability grouping by classes or into 
smaller groups within the class, enrichment of assignment according to the’ 
ability of the pupils, and perhaps other methods less well known. Each 
method has its own merits, but, regardless of what method is used, the 
instructor must do two things. First, he must have full faith in the approach 
ised, and second, he must recognize that the most important thing to do 
is to teach the pupil and that subject matter ts secondary The writer has 
found it quite simple to meet individual differences by enriching the assign 
ment according to the interest and ability of each pupil 

It must first be remembered that the general laws of learning are equally 
applicable to the gifted, average, and slow pupil. The characteristics are 
different, however. The gifted pupil learns more quickly and retains the ideas 


with less drill. The more capable a pupil is, the easier it is for him to 





; 
i 
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assimilate more complex ideas. It usually requires less stimulation to get 
a capable pupil to work. He is more curious and creative. But regardless 
of how classes are grouped you find no two pupils alike. If you have 
the most gifted in one class and those a little less gifted in the next class 
and a still slower group in a third class and so on until you reach the 
slowest ones who are put in the lowest group, you have really done nothing 
to solve your problem. The most capable and slowest in any group are 
closer together in some respects; but you still have individuals who are 
different. If you do nothing else to meet individual differences, you will 
still move too fast for the slowest in the group or bore the leaders or you 
may do both and you have solved nothing. We must learn to teach the 
individual 


The exact method to be used will vary with each teacher because we have 


individual differences as well as the pupils. If properly conducted, enrich 
ment of assignment according to the ability and interests of individual pupils 


will bring the best results 


For lack of better terms, let us explain this by saying that we have to teach 
horizontally as well as vertically. Let us say we are helping the pupils climb 
the mountain of education. The teacher has carefully outlined for himself the 
minimum requirements for the course. They are represented by the direct path 
to the summit, the completion of the subject. This is the material that is 
vital to that subject and that any one should know who has been exposed to it 
for the time of the course. The slow individuals stay in or close to this path most 
of the time. If they wander too far to either side, the group will be gone 
when they come back and they will not reach the summit with the class. They 
move too slowly. The average and gifted pupils may explore the regions far 
to either side of the direct path, the minimum requirements, according to their 
ability to climb, according to their ability to progress in that subject field. This 
exploring may be done by individuals or small groups. If in groups, the sele 
tion should usually be made by the individual pupils according to their in 
terests. This grouping should change frequently; perhaps at the end of each 


topic or unit 


The teacher must also carefully outline what he expects the better pupils to 
gain by exploring outside of the minimum requirements. Now and then they 
must come back and report to the group as to what they have learned so that 
it will become easier for everyone to progress and so that the journey may be 
more interesting and more pleasant. These reports help stimulate the slower 
pupils. They may be given as a talk, as experiments and demonstrations, as 
panel discussions, or as any other form suggested that may be interesting to 


, 


the grou; Under no circumstances should the report be read. A few notes 


are the only permissible helps. The pupil should train himself to observe and 
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member well enough so it will not be necessary to resort to a written paper 
However, each report must be written and handed in before it is given 

At the conclusion of the report the teacher and pupils should ask as many 
ntelligent questions as time will permit or until interest lags. This is an ex 
cellent way of training the group to think and carry on an intelligent discus 
sion. If the pupils do not do so, the teacher should ask a number of questions 
that have a bearing on the minimum requirements found in the “direct path.’ 
This serves to help the slower pupils master the necessary material. They need 
epetition 

On these exploration trips, the teacher should not tell the pupils what to 
ok for, but he should do all in his power to suggest and stimulate interest 
If the report seems to be far fetched in subject matter, he should try to find 
something that 1s related to the minimum requirements. If the pupil is directed 
und guided too much, he may feel he is just following instructions from the 
teacher and interest may lag. If he gets this feeling, his ability to think, to 
plan, and to organize is not developed as it should be 

The basic objectives in each subject field should be planned by individuals 
that have had a great deal of training and broad experiences in life. This 
training and experience, however, should not all be in the subject field con 
erned. After the main objectives are set up, then pupils and parents, as 
well as others interested, should feel free to suggest methods that might be 
ised to reach the goals in mind. Such help would, without question, make 
the course more interesting and worth while. If pupils are to like a subject, 
ey must feel that what they are studying is of value to them; the course 
ust be functional 

A word of caution: Do not expect this or any other method of dealing with 
ndividual differences to work perfectly. The teacher has to train himself as 
vell as the pupils Start slowly with some of the better pupils, and the idea 
vill soon spread to the whole class if it is given a fair chance 
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First Steps Toward Vocational Choices 


C. MARIE TINKER 


A FASCINATING tapestry with its pictured story, a bit of exquisite lace 
or linen made by hand, a mosaic, an Indian blanket whose colors depict a 
legend—all these and many, many more speak of generations of men and 
women who found joy in skilled workmanship and handed that joy on to the 
next generation. Boys and girls growing into manhood and womanhood 
watched, learned, and applied so that, in time, they, too, knew the satisfaction 
of accomplishment 

Through the years, each generation of people has left a little further behind 
the single skills which dominated their lives, and have turned more and more 
to a world of work in which no individuals live and work unto themselves 
To choose the work in which the young person will find personal satistactior 
and which is an integral part of a well-rounded life of service is by no means 
an easy task. The boys and girls making their choices are part of a genefa- 
tion fraught with conflicts and problems known to no other generation. Just 
as those of an earlier age began to study and practice while quite young, so 
young people of today need to begin to see their world of work. By watch 


ing, learning, and applying, each must find his own particular niche 


WHERE TO BEGIN 


Just where in the present American system of school organization, voca 
tional instruction and guidance should begin is a debatable question. It 
might seem that, even in the fifth and sixth grades, alert teachers might fre 
quently make opportunities to acquaint their charges with types of work to be 
done through stories, pictures, biographies, unit studies, and discussions. As 
far down as the primary grades, the principle of job equality and the impor 
tance of all kinds of work can be begun 

With the seventh grade, whether in the traditional school or the junior high 
school, it is surely time for some definite directing of investigation into occupa 
tional fields. If planned well, it is not at all inconceivable to think of a def 
inite part of the social studies program in each of grades seven, eight and nine 
being given over to vocational thinking, with quite an extensive study in the 
ninth grade. With a rich background of information and with a picture of 
the relationship of all kinds of work and the feeling that for every person 
there is a place, it is just possible that the pupils would bring to their last 


years in high school a serious purpose in following through with vocational 


Miss C. Marie Tinker lives at 334 East Fifteenth Avenue, Eugene, Oregon 
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choices which in the main would be satisfactory. A course in vocations for 
seniors would be based on a more solid foundation than is usually true 

I think if it were my privilege to plan vocational training throughout junior 
high school, or any seventh-, eighth- and ninth-grade sequence, I would begin 
with a home study of industrial life surrounding the particular group and lead 
from there to a glimpse of the world beyond the immediate community. Take 
my hometown, Eugene, Oregon, for instance. There would be a hike, first, 
to the top of a hill at the north edge of the city. As the serpentine path which 
winds from base to top was followed, there would be a stop to look down on 
the city, and discussion would take place about all the types of work going on 
in the city—skilled labor, unskilled labor, business, clerical, professional. Then 
the question would be asked, “Why is this a thriving city?’ Attention would 
be directed toward the east so that lumbering occupations which constitute a 
large part of the industrial source of income might be seen to have a direct 
relationship to the other kinds of work and to the growth of the city. With 
further observation, the contribution of fruit, nuts, and gardens as contributors 
to the importance of the city would be noted 

The class would then go on around the hill to the top where views of rivers 
and mountains would be made to recall pioneer history and, in imagination, 
the people of an earlier day as they looked on the Willamette Valley and found 
it a good place to establish their homes and their work. The work of Oregon 
pioneers has a direct connection with work in the state today. 

Thus would be begun a study of the many kinds of work in relation to 
each other and each dependent on many others. Thus the idea of the dignity 


and importance of every kind of work would find fertile soil 


ONE SCHOOL SYSTEM'S PLAN 


In the Eugene schools, seventh-grade social studies units of study are centered 
around important Oregon industries—lumbering, fishing, farming, power and 
manufacturing, mining,—these units preceded by a unit on pioneer Oregon 
This plan offers a perfect setup for coupling the actual work itself, as involving 
many types of occupations, with its importance to Oregon and other places. 
Here also is a fine opportunity to relate the big industry to interdependent 
occupational choices such as merchants, plumbers, contractors, teachers, and 
ministers 

Certainly seventh-grade youngsters are old enough to do some definite think 
ing along the line of job equality and the significance and dignity of work 
with hands as well as white-collar jobs. The lumbering industry could bring 
this out beautifully. The mill superintendent might need a longer period of 
training, and his abilities might differ from those of the logger; but one 
could not operate without the other, and both are equally important members 


of their communities 
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he 


Work in the eighth grade in Eugene 15 .cacerned largely with America’s 
colorful history in the light of present-day life. What better opportunity would 
a teacher want than to associate the work pattern which ts so inextricably woven 
with that history to the gigantic work pattern of oday along with the changes 
in society and the constantly increasing tempo of living in a dynamic age? 

Take the contrast in methods of working, for example. In colonial times 
work was done by hand. I shall always remember being profoundly im 
pressed when I was told, on visiting a genuine old southern mansion, that the 
beautiful white porch pillars had been cut, brought to the site, and prepared 
for use entirely by hand. Now, elaborate machinery and labor-saving devices 
have replaced laborious hand work; long working hours are replaced by 
shorter ones, thus leaving more time for leisure. In the home, inventions have 
had a decided influence on the life of the housewife and mother. One might 
go on indefinitely making comparisons such as these 

On the other hand, certain parallels of real significance can be made here 
First, basic needs have been the same in all periods of our history. Men 
follow their trades or professions and establish their homes in accordance 
with the requirements of their work. Although life was far less complicated in 
colonial or pioneer times than it is today and marriage vows were less often 
forsaken, the degree of happiness and well being in the home was greatly 
influenced by the pleasure and satisfaction which the occupation furnished 
Vocation and home have always been closely associated 

Not only was the individual home influenced by the work of the adults in 
it, but also communities grew and developed various kinds of work in accord 
ance with needs. As these communities grew, the people found it desirable to 
work together for the good of all 

People at all stages of American history have felt the need for religious 
worship, education, and government. So these institutions which had their 
beginnings in simplicity are really the same as the more complicated ones 
today. In one way or another, all have had a direct relationship to the 
occupational life of the people 

The study of America’s history also lends itself admirably to emphasis on 
the importance of education. The money one can earn by quitting school 
often glitters before young adolescent eyes and obscures the more secure earning 
capacity at a later date. Facts and figures need to have a place. Perhaps 
one should compare job earnings now and a generation ago with living 
costs. Certainly a picture of education in relation to earning capacity 


permanency of position, personal satisfaction, and service to others is desirable 


Closely tied in with the need for education is, of course, the importance 


of high-caliber work in school as the foundation for job preparation, whether 


a boy or girl plans to go to work at once or continue his education 
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With the beginning of the ninth grade, definite and systematic vocational 
study needs to have a place. In the Eugene schools the ninth-grade social 
studies units deal with government (local, state, and national), then vocations, 
then race relationships. It seems that a better plan would be to have a 
longer vocations unit follow a short orientation unit at the beginning of 
school in the fall; then follow with the other units. With this groundwork, 
the pupils would have the entire year to explore occupations in their own 
and other communities. Thus more than one hurried conference with a 
teacher or a counselor would be possible. With plenty of reading material 
within easy reach, at least a little research and thinking might be done 
At some time in the spring before the time for scheduling senior high 
school courses, two weeks or so could be set aside for bringing together 
individual occupational experiences and findings, both for clarifying indi 


vidual thinking and for sharing with others 


SUGGESTION FOR A STUDY OF OCCUPATIONS 


The procedure for occupational study will of course depend on the 
classroom teacher's own ideas and originality. Certain suggestions are made 
here. First, there should be some general required reading with some accounting 
made of that reading. Most books dealing with vocational information 
introduce a line of thinking which is of definite value. For example, a 
book presentation of a specific vocation may have a preface meant to convince 
the young reader of the need for, and dignity of, industrial workers. This 
might be followed by a page of pointers on information to be found in the 
book; then the chapters organized in interesting fashion, illustrated with 
pictures or sketches 

At the present time there is an urgent need for teachers. Probably in 
every ninth-grade class there are boys and girls who would be excellent 
teachers, but who have either not seen the profession as a desirable one, 
or have been prejudiced against it. It should be possible for a little time 
at least, to be devoted to a study of teaching by the whole class. Articles, 
such as appear from time to time in professional magazines showing the 
need for teachers who can meet high standards, could be used as a basis 
for discussion, or there might be round-table discussion in which elementary 
and secondary-school teachers are compared 

Not only should there be some general reading to introduce youngsters 
to various fields of work, but it would also seem desirable to bring work 
areas to them. What would be the harm of having a merchant, an architect, 
a contractor, a doctor, a lawyer, a minister, a mill worker, a private secretary, 
an engineer come into the classoom to give some ideas about their work? 
Very often there are parents of the pupils who can do this—a very desirable 
thing from a public relations standpoint 
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Following the introduction to the fields of work and general patterns 
to follow in thinking about vocations, individual consideration is in order 
A good testing program which includes personality, interests, achievement 
scores, psychological rating is of great value in helping boys and girls to 
see themselves in relation to possible vocational choices. It must be understood, 
however, by both pupil and counselor that such objective data are never 
to be considered as definite and direct guides to choices: They are valuable 
only if used with many other considerations 

It might be well to plan a class outline for the individual to use in 
finding and using available information. The outline should include the 
occupation as a whole with some divisions of types of related jobs: training 
required—preliminary requirements and length of definite training period 
and its cost; training requirements and restrictions; personal attributes neces 
sary or desirable 

There is certainly no set rule as to the number of occupations each person 
should investigate, but it seems reasonable that wise choices can be made 
only when comparisons have been made. It might not be unethical for 
the teacher to offer “bait’’ in the form of some sort of recognition for 
extra reading 

Most communities, even small ones, offer opportunity for obtaining 
first-hand information about work. Most business and professional people 
are willing to give a little time for interviews if the pupils come at specified 
times and with some definite ideas about the information they seek. Inci 
dentally, at some time in the vocational study, instruction should be given 
in the courtesies and responsibilities which go with counseling 

The importance of adequate counseling for pupils who are considering 
vocational choices cannot be stressed too much. First, good rapport must 
be established so that the counselee will feel that he can “‘talk it over’’ more 
than once if he wishes. At least one conference should be planned and 
enough time allowed for it so that the pupil will not feel hurried. One 
thing is of the greatest importance—the counselor is there to direct the 
thinking of the pupil and to guide him, never at any time to dictate or to 
make such a statement as, “I think you should be a civil engineer.” 

A world of tomorrow which has for its foundation stones peace, under 
standing, and an earnest desire for satisfactory and happy living depends 
upon many things. But there is none as far reaching in its significance as 
the responsibility which young people must assume in finding work which 
will bring to them personal satisfaction and make them desirable citizens of 


their own communities 














A Faculty Renews 
the Emphasis on Basic Values 


WILLA F. HARMON 


- Biblical injunction ‘Seek and ye shall find’’ has been taken literally and 
put to the test in the small town high school of Pine Knot, Kentucky. A review 
of background conditions reveals that this is a twelve grade, consolidated school 
serving a people of low and middle economic status who depend almost entirely 
for their living upon fast diminishing lumber resources and unstable mining 
ndustries. Some subsistence farming is done on the small farms in the valley. 

The Pine Knot School has an enrollment of almost five hundred children. 
Approximately three hundred of them live in the immediate community; the 
remainder are drawn from the surrounding rural areas. These children are housed 
n a fourteen-room, native stone building; are taught by fourteen teachers; are 
fed by three lunchroom workers; and are transported by two school busses mak- 
ng two trips each morning and afternoon. There is an adjacent combined 
gymnasium-auditorium building 

During the past ten years the enrollment of the school has almost doubled, 
ind present conditions are very crowded with classes having to meet in the 
school dining room and on the bleachers in the gymnasium. However, the school 
schedules a full-time physical education program for both boys and girls. There 
are opportunities for pupils to be engaged in 4H Club, Conservation Club, 
FHA, Engineers’ Club, and Glee Club work. Music and music appreciation are 
taught throughout the twelve grades. The school is fortunate to have a well- 
trained and consecrated faculty. Half of the teachers on the staff are graduates 
of the school themselves ard have spent all of their lives in the community 

Each year the faculty of this school makes a study of some phase of educa- 
tional work as related to local conditions. As the largest classes are al-vays in 
the junior high-school groups and the smallest are always in the senior high- 
school groups, it was felt that there must be something amiss with the holding 
power of the school for a pupil who had reached the end of compulsory school 
ige. We wondered if it were possible under conditions here to put enough 
meaning into school life that would cause a pupil to finish the course because he 
felt that it really answered his personal need. 

A look at recent figures on enrollment showed that the senior class of twenty 


four graduates last spring started four years ago with seventy-three; the junior 


Mrs. Willa F. Harmon is Principal of the Pine Knot High School, Pine Knot, Ken 
tucky 
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class of twenty-two tarted three years ago with an enrollment of sixty-eight. Many 
factors partly explain this great drop in enrollment. The very size of the com 
munity is in itself one plausible explanation. There are practically no places 


where a pupil needing to make a little extra money can get part-time employment 


after school hours. The families are large, and the bare necessities are about 
all that parents are able to provide for their children. It is a strong temptation 
for a youth to go to the cities and get employment so he may achieve adult status 
n financial matters at an early age. In fact, for many pupils this is imperative 


Added to the economic factor is the threat of military service for the boys 


Since many of them have had very poor advantages in the elementary school 


they are sometimes retarded from two to three years when they enter the ninth 
grade. This means that they reach the age for compulsory military service 


about the middle of the junior year. Many of the girls marry at an early age 


Notwithstanding these factors, we still feel that these things do not adequately 


explain the fact that two thirds of our pupils do not stay to be graduated. We 


cannot escape our inner conviction that they leave school basically because it is 


not vital and important to them. We, therefore, are endeavoring to improve our 


program of studies in the hope that the school can mean more to the boys and 
girls we teach 


Early in the year of 1952-1953 the faculty began to study ways and means of 


improving the situation largely *through improved guidance services, better 
recreational opportunities, and closer personal ties between teachers and pupils 


We began by reviewing the basic educational and psychological factors t!} 


iat 


; 


would give us some understanding of this problem A new 5 hedule was 


devised to allow thirty minutes for the home-room period to replace the old 


checking period of ten minutes which gave barely time for issuing lunch tickets 


Obviously, if we improved guidance, we realized that it would have to be done 
through the home-room teacher. The elementary-school teachers were doing a 


| ‘ P ‘ IT, 


fine work here, but the groups from grades seven through twelve w not really 
receiving any help along this line except incidentally. Guidance techniques were 
discussed on both the elementary- and the secondary-school levels. A faculty 
committee set to work to determine some goals and plans for carrying them out 
rhe committee assigned to this responsibility came up with the following recom 


, i 


nendations which were a lopt. by the entire faculty group 
; I 
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b. Teachers should take time to encourage pupils to seek help on personal 
problems and show a willingness to give the time necessary to individual 
conferences 

elop a better school spirit by 

Assemblies-—groups meetings 


a. Separa': assemblies into two groups—elementary and secondary 


b. Alternate groups for assembly 


c. Set time for assembly at 8:00-8:45 A.M. each Tuesday 


d. Responsibility for the programs should rest with the home-room groups 
(Teacher should carefully guide pupils in this matter) 
e. Theme for these prograps shall be: school spirit, public manners, public 


respe nsibility public spirit, et 


f. Programs shall be: skits, plays, panel discussions, etc. Make them pupil 


centered 

Intramural sports 

a. Separate elementary and secondary groups for this activity 

b. These events shall be scheduled on alternate Fridays from 2:00-3:00 
P.M 


c. Secondary and elementary schools shall alternate Fridays 


d. Request the aid of the physical education teacher in planning. Try to 


make the plans include both boys and girls in a wide variety of activities 


e. Competition can be wholesome if correctly guided. We should avoid 
allowing situations to arise that lead to ugly rivalry and feelings of 
bitterness on the part of the pupils. Let us teach them to win graciously 
and to lose in good spirit. 


f. Final responsibility for planning the recreation program shall rest with 


the home-room group in charge of a particular Friday 


Daily home-room programs 


A 


( 


onstructive programs designed with a purpose in mind 
f j 


(1) 


> 
2) 


>) 


4) 


5) 


Pupil centered, but with guidance from the teacher (The system of class 


officers and committees should include as many as possible of the class in 


order to give wide opportunity for taking part.) 


Devotions read by pupils should be guided by teacher in making the selec 
tions. Each pupil should be encouraged to be prepared to do well whatever 


he di eS 


Each class should set up its own goals and standards for home-room (The 
class secretary should keep a daily record of the activities of the home-room 
groups. These records, if carefully kept, could be the basis for a handbook 
on home-room procedures to be used in subsequent years, especially by 


new teachers who were not here when this program was initiated.) 


There should be frequent evaluation of the program by the pupils. If it 
is not accomplishing what was intended, the fact should be recognized both 


by pupils and teachers and a new effort made 


Such problems as home adjustment, sex, family, etc. shall be included in 


the discussions 
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A PROGRAM OF FACULTY STUDY 


With these goals set up, we enlisted the co-operation of the pupils in carrying 
out the plans to achieve them. The home room soon took on a new significance, 
and pupils were delighted with the assembly programs which they sponsored 
and also with the intramural sports and recreational periods. It was at this point 
in our study that we learned of the class in moral and spiritual guidance offered 
by the University of Kentucky, at Somerset, Kentucky. Thinking perhaps this 
class would offer valuable help on the faculty study, the principal and a high 
school teacher enrolled in the course and began bringing back to the faculty 


study the ideas which helped to implement the group study 


From the first meeting with the group in Somerset, it was apparent to us that 
this was the thing for which we were searching. Although we had not named 
our efforts as such, it was clear that a new concept of the teaching of values was 
what we were trying to evolve. We learned of the work done in the pilot schools 
of Kentucky and of the various workshops sponsored by the University of 
Kentucky where experimentation has gone on in this matter of putting a new 
emphasis on the moral and spiritual values. We then decided to develop several 
opinionaires to use in a survey of the student body to determine just where we 
were on a general understanding of the values we were secking to emphasize 
The following types of studies were begun 


1. We had each pupil fill out for us a personal data sheet which gave us much 
valuable information on family background. We were astonished to learn that approxi 
mately one third of our teenage pupils were never in any Sunday school or church 


This could mean that they were depending almost altogether upon the inf 


luence of the 
school for their concepts of values—moral, spiritual. and social 

2. The second group of questions were based upon concepts of right and wrong 
within a given situation. Basically this one revealed that most of our pupils understand 
what is honest and fair. It was significant that most of the secondary-school pupils 
thought cheating was wrong, but they felt compelled to cheat in order to keep up on 
grades. We teachers knew that too much emphasis upon grades causes pupils to be 
dishonest, but we hadn't realized that the pupils themselves understood so well the 
contributing factors 

3. The next survey had to do with student participation in the government of the 
school—the rules for good conduct we now enforce, the how and why of it all. We 
had felt that our school was not yet ready for self-government, but we now can see that 
the way is open for us to begin to move in the direction of pupil participation. Having 
pupils evaluate the present system of school regulations and make their suggestions for 
bettering the present system we believe stimulated some good thinking on their part 
Approximately fifty per cent of the pupils from grades seven through twelve expressed 
a wish to take the responsibility. Over sixty per cent of them wanted to serve on special 
committees to help set up the regulations 

4. The study of pupil thinking included an interview form for each member of the 
senior class. What théy thought was and was not important in school life makes an 


interesting study. Without exception they expressed the belief that they could have 


grown more if they had had more direct responsibility for their activities. Most of them 
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lid not feel that the specific marks they had made on various subject courses were sig 
nificant. What they had gained in self-confidence through participating in assembly pro- 


rams, making trips to various places, making friends, and doing the work on the 


chool annual was more important to them 


5. The final opinionaire had to do with a general evaluation of the whole school pro 
ram. It was in this area that pupil response was best. For the first time it appeared 
that the pupils gained an understanding of the things the faculty had been trying to do 
Out of many discussions based upon this general evaluation has come a new unity of 


pose throughout the school 


FOLLOW-UP 


When the results of the opinionaires had been pretty well discussed, we 
wited our consultant! from the University of Kentucky to spend a day in our 
school. He graciously accepted and devoted a full day to helping us carry out a 
most stimulating experience for our pupils. No advance rehearsing was done in 
preparation for this day. We hoped for a free and spontaneous exchange of 
leas and full participation on the part of the boys and girls. They did not dis- 
ippoint us 

We began this day with a meeting in the auditorium of grades six 
through twelve to hear a panel discussion on values led by the consultant and 
shared by sixteen representatives of the various classes. Most of the discussion 
was concerned with the value of personality. One boy in grade six advanced 
the thought that, “Everybody is important because he is a person.” An eighth- 
grade girl commented, “We don't have to be good-looking to be important ; it is 
vhat we are that counts."" Another boy thought taking turns with others in the 
afeteria line is one kind of freedom; at least, it is an example of how we have 
to share in a democracy. A senior boy brought out the fact that we learn many 
values both good and bad in all of our experiences, but the school can help us to 
make wise choices between the good and the bad 

Later in the day there was another session put on a volunteer basis. All pupils 
who enjoyed the discussion of the morning and wanted to return were permitted 
to do so. Every group with the exception of a small group who had planned a 
softball game that period did return. We did not expect perfection, but the large 
number who did return verified our belief that this discussion was of vital in- 
terest to them and that they were anxious to share their ideas. This was an open 
meeting where everyone might express himself on the overall policies of the 
school. We talked about the way the home-room period had been functioning 
this year, about the intramural sports, about the development of good sportsman- 
ship through it, about school parties, personal interviews with teachers in order 
to build enduring feelings of friendship, responsibility for public property, man- 


ners, and school spirit. One pupil commented on school spirit by defining it 


* Hartford, Ellis fF College of Education, University of Kencucky 
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thus: “Being proud of your school and making a contribution to it is true school 
spirit 

All pupils endorsed the home-room period as one of the most valuable times 
of the day. It was through this medium that they felt they counted as individuals 
and had a part in planning the school life they wanted. They asked that future 
schedules give more time to the home-room period. Nearly all of them indicated 
that they had more friends both with pupils and teachers this year and felt freer 
to talk over their personal problems than they had in the past. The current 
problem of marks on the walls of a rest room were discussed. Pupils were 
asked to see if they could do anything about it. We finished the school year 
without another offense of this kind 

The morning following the day devoted to the general discussion of values 
the pupils were asked to evaluate the program of the day. Their comments were 
significant. Many of them thought that it had helped them to understand their 
own problems better and also to understand the work the school is trying to do 
A comment from a seventh-grade pupil was, “When I came to school here I 
didn't know many people, but I have made a lot of friends and I am happy 
here.”” One other pupil expressed it this way, “I liked the thought that there ts 
something good about everybody. It made me realize that there was something 
good about me, and if I put it to use, I could be a help to my community 


as well as to myself.’ 
OUTCOMES 


There was a fine spirit of good fellowship and fair play throughout the 
recent basketball tournament between the classes. One class who lost did criticize 
the referee. Later, when they realized that they had not lived up to their pledge 
of good sportsmanship, they showed their desire to make amends by giving a 
party for the class that defeated them and inviting the referec 

We have had many fine programs in the assemblies prepared by the pupils of 
both the elementary- and the secondary-school grades. Each group has taken 
great pride in presenting a program for the other classes. The elementary-school 
grades have had fun with their rhythm bands, songs, games, stories, and play- 
acting. We thought the second grade did a good job of teaching the value of 
truthfulness when they dramatized the fable about the boy who cried, “Wolf! 
Wolf!"" just because he wanted some excitement. They put the idea over that 
the sheep were lost because this boy did not tell the truth 

The secondary-school programs have been very interesting and worth while 
The pupils have put on plays depicting bad manners followed by panel discus- 
sions on what was wrong and on what can be learned in school outside of books; 


dramatic episodes showing correct manners in the classroom, on a date, at a 


party, and at the table. Home-room discussions on little booklets such as ‘Teen 


Talks”’ published by the YMCA and other similar books have been very good 
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Another outgrowth of the new emphasis on values is the traffic court which 
is now in the process of being set up. Representatives from each class in school 
from grade four through twelve have been elected to set up a court to deal with 
violations of the orders of the school-boy patrol members. It was too late in 
the year for this project to get underway, but this year we are ready to start 
From all indications the qualifications for judges will be very high. We hope 
this will be an experiment in practical, good citizenship 

The new emphasis on training for values is certainly being felt ia the climate 
of the school. It is also reaching out into the community. We realize the need 
for vocational guidance as well as moral and spiritual guidance. The local 
Kiwanis Club is becoming interested in this phase of the program. They have 
agreed to underwrite the expense of a testing program which will help determine 
the aptitudes and abilities of our pupils so that we may better develop a program 
to meet pupil needs. They have also agreed to hold conferences with pupils 
oncerning their particular type of work and help in whatever way they can to 
impress upon young people the importance of getting ready to do a useful work 
when they leave school 

There is also a movement underway through the efforts of the school and 
the local civic groups to promote a country-wide recreational program. We are 
now helping to work out a survey of the community to find out what type of 
recreation they want and are willing to support. Some of the pupils of the 
school have been asked to draw up plans for the type of recreation they think 
they would like for the summer-time program 

Although there is yet much to be done, we believe at this point we can say 
definitely that we have improved the meaning of the school to the boys and girls 
In their final estimate of the year's efforts 78.8 per cent thought that we had 
developed closer personal ties of friendship between teachers and pupils; 68.3 
per cent thought that they had better opportunity to talk over personal problems 
with teachers; 79.8 per cent said that they had more opportunity to participate 
in extraclass activities; 75.5 per cent thought that school spirit was better; 75.5 
per cent thought that pupils had exercised more leadership in planning activities ; 
59.1 per cent thought that school conduct had improved; 76 per cent thought 
that they had learned to have more respect for a viewpoint different from their 
own; and 75 per cent thought that they had a greater respect for personality. 
Most of them felt that they had learned to evaluate to some degree their own 
experiences and to choose worthy values 

When pupils were asked to cite examples of experiences that had helped them 
to grow into more mature persons, typical answers were: “I think our discus- 
sions in the home room have helped me not to be afraid to talk before other 
people; I learned that the most important thing in a game is to play as well as 
I can and stay clean.” “I was always quarreling with some girls over nothing; 
I have decided that I won't be a baby any more.” “I have learned not to cut 
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lunch line because other people have the same right that I have, and I have 
learned to get along better with other people.” “Helping to put on a chapel 
program on manners helped me to realize that good manners in the classroom 
are important.” “I believe that, by helping to put on a program for the Woman's 
Club about UNEsco, I grew in my knowledge of international problems, and 
appearing before people helped me to gain self-confidence.” “In Glee Club I 
learned to co-operate and sing before a group, but I think that serving as presi 
dent of my class caused me to grow the most.’ Selling advertising space in 
our school annual taught me a lot about how to meet and talk with people.’ 

The entire program of emphasis on values has led to professional advance 
ment on the part of our teachers, to a community becoming aware of its 
potential for growth, and to more mature attitudes and actions on the part of 
the boys and girls. We feel that this is a good start on making our program 
mean more in terms of meeting the needs of individuals. Henry Van Dyke once 
said, ‘The true object of all education should be to train one to think clearly 
and act rightly.”’ If this be true, we must seek to give to the boys and girls in the 
schools of today those experiences which will fit them to make worthy choices 
in.an ever-changing social order to the end that they may one day help to bring 
about that world order of peace and good-will based upon a belief in the worth 


and dignity of all men everywhere 


SOME WAYS OF RAISING BUILDING-FUND QUOTAS 
FOR THE NEA BUILDING PROGRAM 


Life membership, which will be earmarked for the Building Fund 
Special assessment of $2 a member each year for five years 

Special contributions, including bequests 

Memorial gifts honoring local educational leaders 


Increased membership in the NEA; savings from current NEA oper 





ating budget will be added to the Building Fund whenever possible 














How To Conduct a 
High School Drop-Out Study 


N. DEAN EVANS 


NE of the major problems in American secondary education today 

s the early school leaver, or drop-out. A multitude of studies have been 
ide in this area on the local, state, and national levels. Despite the 

wide attention given this problem and the efforts that have been made to 
ope with it, it is estimated that half of the pupils who enter the seventh 
grade will not be graduated from high school. In trying to find some 
ipproach to the drop-out situation, the individual high school in a community 
loes not find much help in the studies that have been made. It is difhcult 


to take findings in such studies and apply them with any degree of validity 
rt ! 


to one’s own school and community 

[he purpose of this article, therefore, is to show how a drop-out study can 
be set up and carried out. The suggestions presented herein have been 
ompiled after extensive research and experimentation. The following steps 
uave been taken to collect the data for this article 


A mplete survey was made of the literature in the helds of high-school with 
wal, retention, and drop-outs. Where necessary, authors of articles were contacted 
for more compiete information-on the studies they conducted 


The six regional associations supplied materials on studies that were known to 


The writer corresponded with the United States Othce of Education, the National 
Education Association, and the forty-eight state departments of education and compiled 


iderable data on the drop-out studies conducted in various parts of the nation 


SUGGESTED PROCEDURES 


Every effort was made to gather information from educators and organiza 


I 
tions that had recently worked in this field. Towns and cities of all sizes 
and representing all areas of the country sent materials on studies conducted 
in their high schools. From this mass of data, the following procedure for 


conducting a drop-out study was evolved 


1. Collect and summarize in a card file all available information on those pupils 
who have left school in the past three vears. This may include data from cumulative 
records, anecdotal records from teachers and guidance counselor The file should be 


kept up to date, and additions made each time a pupil leaves school 
N. Dean Evans is a Teacher in the Wyndmoor New School, Springheld, Montgomery 
County, Penna. He was formerly Head of the English Department at James Monroe 
High School, Fredericksburg, Virginia, and Seaford High School, Seaford, Delaware. 
He conducted a drop-out study in three communities of Sussex County, Delaware, in 
1951. This study demonstrated the feasibility of the method outlined in this article 
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Enlist the co-operation of the entire faculty as ea taff member will have some 


thing to contribute on some drop-out 


3. Send out the questionnaires for ‘drop-outs’ and ‘graduates’ which are found 
the end of this article These items were made up after extensive research on questior 
naires used in other studies throughout the nation. Send these to those pupils who have 
left school through dropping out or by graduation during the past three year Sor 
schools may want to go back further, but it is often difficult to locate former pupils 
who have left school many years before the study IT he pulf C if he Former 


Student Questionnaire 18 td get Opinion on such matters as: (a) reason for leaving schoo 
(b) high-school courses that proved valuable, and (c) attitudes toward teachers and 
school. It will be necessary for the reader of this article to study carefully the questi 


naires to determine the extent of the information needed from the former pupi 


4 At this point the Student (uwestionnaive 1s administered to a puf enrolled 
the high school (See sample at conclusion of article.) The main purpose of 
questionnaire is to get pupil opinion on various phases of school life with a view toward 


identifying causes of withdrawal 


5. The Former Student Questionnaire should be followed up until as many as possi 
ble have been returned. Sometimes a follow-up postcard will help; i ther case 


visit to the home is necessary 


6 The responses on all three questionnaires should be tat ited and analyzed by the 
guidance counselor, princip and faculty 
Definite patterns that can be identifed from the responses of the pupils and 
former pupils should be given serious consideration as possible causes of withdrawal 
s The faculty, through study of the individual drop-outs and their performances and 
attitudes while in school, should be able to see other factors that might be contributory 


to a high withdrawal rate 


9 The final step is a continuous one Certain revisions in the curriculum might 
seem advisable. The addition of more functional courses or units in existing courses 
ght be planned The entire school program must be evaluated in light f the informa 
tion gathered through the study. It must be geared to the needs of the pupils in the 
community A non-functiona progran is one which will ause many withdrawals 
Constant e€-€ ation of the scl | and its pr sions tor the need ~ its vouth must 


CONCLUSION 


The program briefly outlined in this article is no panacea for the drop-out 


problem Many factors in withdrawals will be beyond the control of the 


school. The main job that the high school faces is the identification of 
those factors which seem to lead to withdrawal and the correction of those 
phases over which it can exercise some control 

It is recognized that any study of this type will have certain limitations 
Many pupils do not know exactly why they leave school or they may 
not want to divulge the real reason. Pupils in schoo! may not always give 
valid answers to questionnaire items. However, the faculty that will give 
serious consideration to the program discussed in this article will find that 
many problems involved in withdrawals and retention can be identified. The 


faculty that will make a continuous study of this vital problem will find 


that the withdrawal rate in American secondary schools can be reduced. Only 
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then will progress be made toward the goal of providing practical and 
functional education for all American youth 

Following are copies of the various forms devised and used in the survey 
Schools that are planning to make a similar survey may find helpful suggestions 


or ideas presented in these 


STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRI 


To be given every two years to pupils in higl / 


GRADI AGI SEX DaTI 


In questions 1, 2, ang 3 please check (\/) the correct re 
Which of the following best describes how you feel about high scho« (Check one) 
Very well satished 
Satished 
Indifferent 
Dissatished 


Very much dissatisfied 
My parents will probably: (Check one) ° 
Insist that I finish high school 


Let me decide 


Want me to leave school before graduation 


As far as you can see now, do you plan to graduate from high school? (Check one) 
Yes 
No 
Not sure 


4. List the high-school subjects 
paring for the future 


x courses that you feel are helping you most in pre 


5. List those subjects or courses that you feel are helping you /easi 


preparing for 
the future 


6. Please list any subjects that you have wanted to take in high school that you 
haven't had an opportunity to take 


Why haven't you been able to take then Please check the reason and write in the 
name of the subject following the reason 
Not offered in high school 
Schedule difficulties 
Did not have previous required courses 
Former grades in similar subjects too low 
Other reason. Please explain 


List the extracurricular activities and clubs that you feel are of most benefit to you 


8. List any extracurricular activities you have wanted to take that you haven't had 


an opportunity to take 








; 
i 
' 
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Which of the following are helping y« most in selecting ar pa 
ing your educational and vocational plans? Please check 
School counselor Yo parents 
School principal Other relative 
A teacher Friends 
Subjects you have studied Y emf y 
Something y have read Other Exy 
10 How many subjects or rses are y t ng 
11. How many of them are interesting 
Think of your most interesting class. Why t inte ting Please 
reasons as are appropriate 
Subject tte Ss interesting 


Y 
Teacher's leasant 





is [ 
Teacher knows subject well and can teach it 
Pupils have an of 
Homework is 
Teacher is willing t 


Other 


tunity te 


IDINIONS 





express ¢ 


ting and fair 


help pupils 


13. List any school experiences in addition to your courses 1 extra 
that you feel are helping you m some way 
14. In what areas is the higl hool failing to give y inf thor 
training that you want? List and explair 
15. If the choice were entirely yours, would you quit high school right 
(Check one) Yes No 
Why 
Please answer question 16 to 26 YES or NO im the pace 
16. Do most of y teachers give you as much help as you 
17. Do you have as many opportunities as y would like 
assemblies 
8. Do you have as many opportunities as you w 1 like 
qi ibs 
19. Do y have aS many opportunities as you 1 like 
athletics 
20. Is transportation to school any probl with you If 


21. Do y find the school building 


> } ougk 
Ze you | igi 
? Do Or ave enougn 


a pleasant place 
friends in school 


23. Do you feel free to ask your teachers or guidance 


you with your personal problems 
24. Wouk 
25. Would you 
26. Would 


going to 


you like more help in choosing courses and 
ot 
like more 
like to 


school part 


you have the working 


opportunity of 
time 


1 acti 


tic inn 
s 
< 
sm briefly 
CCK a many 
act ’ 
expe c 
now 
pr 1d€a 
1 cL 
1 would ike 
to take part in 
t take part in 
t take part if 
explain 
unseior to help 
vities 
roftessions 
part time and 
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information about different jobs and p 





[Fe h 


vak 
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Are there other ways in which the school can be of greater service to 
vou and other pupils If so, please write your comments on the back 
of this sheet 
28. Are there any additional comments that you would like to make If 
so, write them on the back of this sheet 
FORMER STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE 
(i yt é us Pate bee (44 NaC a rom pip f aj 
ME Dati 
RES 
Are you employed full time 
What is your present full time occupatior (What are you doing now’) Please 
be specih 
Would u like t 10 something else as y main vocation It s what 
inswer question $a ’ by piacineg a check mark { j in front i aii corvect 
ponses 
4. Check the relation of your high-school training to your present occupation 
No help at all Gave me specific preparation 
Gave me a general background 
Check the high-school courses that have hel pe iy most in your present occupation 
English World History Art 
Latin U. S. History Shop (Ind. Arts) 
French Problems in Ameri Home Economics 
General Science an Democracy Band 
Biology Algebra Chorus 
Physics Plane Geometry Speech and Dramatics 
Chemistry Trigonometry jr. Bus. Training 
Physical Ed Solid Geometry Bookkeeping 
Mech. Drawing Senior Science Shorthand 
g 
Agriculture General Math Typing 
Farm Shop Music Appreciation Mention others, if 
Civics any 
Check the following which helped you most in sclecting an occupation and in mak 
ng your educational and vocational plans 
School counselor Your parents 
School principal Other relatives 
A teacher Friends 
Subjects you studied Your employer 
Something you read Orhe Explain briefly 
( What courses or other training have you had since leaving school 
Of all subjects that you took in high school, which have been most useful t 
you in your job or occupation 
What subjects have been least useful in your job or occupation 
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What high-scho subjects have been most helpful in other phases of life besides 
‘ 7 } 
What high-scho« subjects have been least helpti i ther phases of life besides 
your by 

l Are there any subjects y wanted to take that jy jidnt have an opportunity t 


Why uuldnt y take the Please check, ar w rite the n f the subject 
tollowing the reasor 

Not offered in high school 

Schedule iifficulties 


Did not have the prerequisites 


Former grades in similar subjects too low 


2. Which high-sct extracurricular activities have helped you mos 
13. Were there any extracurricular activities you wanted to take that y lidn't have 
an opportunity to take If so, please list them 
4. Were there any other sct | experiences that ye emembe being of special hel; 
t ye If s please name then 
15. Can the school be of y service to you at the present time If so, how can the 


r 
( f you in Suggest any other ways in which the schooi can be of greater service t 
its pupils and the mmunity, please write your comments on the back of this sheet 
FORMER STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE 
, 
(For those wh have left sch l before graduation ] t idministered i 
aro p-oul as [hey eate cf } 
NAMI Dat 
ADDRESS 
l Are you employed full time 
2. What is your present full-time occupation’ (What are you doing now?) Please 
be specif 
, 
4. Would you like to do something else as your main vocation It so, what 


Answer questions 4 through 8 by placing a check mark (\/) in front of a 


rrecl ve ‘p NS 


4. Check the relation of your high-school training to your present occupation 


No help at all Gave me specific preparation 
Gave me a general background 
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ck the high-sct | courses that have helped you r t in your present occupation 
Englist World History Shop (Ind. Arts) 
Latin U. S. History Home Economics 
French Problems of Amer Band 
ral Sc an Democracy Chorus 
Biology Algebra Speech and Dramatics 
Physics Plane Geometry J Bus Tras rs 
Chemistry Trigonometry Bookkeeping 
Physical Ed Sclid Geometry Typing 
Mech. Drawing Senior Science Shorthand 
Agriculture General Math Ment: others, if 
Farm Shop Mus Appreciatior Any 
Civic Art 
K t? f “ ‘ vfucn ? Ime i ‘ st i¢ ing in pat ind if mak 
vour ed t : i ti an 
Sche ‘ se , parent 
School principa Or atives 
A teacher Friend 
Subrect ' lied ) f ¢ 
S eth yg read Ort Explain | qj 
k the re easons f y eaving sch The underlin em 
rian ’ 
I eeded fina hely 
y vanted t work 
Lack of personal funds; wanted spending oney 
Scho st t uch 
lransportation t chool ' lificult 
Parent inted you to leave 
Did t ike 12 
Litt lati hool and future work; the course did t meet your 
needs 
Became discouraged because you could not learn 
( i t get a g with faculty members 
Could not get along with pupils. Had few friends in school 
Had t ible with or failed a certain subject Name it 


School didn't offer subjects wanted 





Desire for more technical or apprentice training. In wh 


No opportunity to work part time while going to school 


Entered mili 





service 


were out of school 





1 or expelled 
ph sical detect 
Marriage 
Felt too old for grade 


Other. Please explain 


h of the following might have encouraged you to remain in school longer 


Changing to another course or subject. -Which one 


More specific training for a job. Which job 
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NATIONAI 


Smalier 


More 


More persons 


More kul lar 
Opportunity 


More hel 





More informati 


More specihc 


What ITses 


ake List then 


Why couldn't you 


classes Ww 





ASSOCIATION OF 


th more indivi 


participation in $ hool acti 


al contact with your 


ce ¢ inselor service 
f working part time 


h 


hoosing school co 


about different 
advice on getting a 


things that might h 


other training have you had since leaving hig 


ve been least useful 


been 


following the reason 


Not offered 


in high school 


Schedule difficulties 


Did not have the 


Former grad 


Other reasor 


Which high-scho 


prerequisites 


§$ in simila subjects 
Please explain 
extra 1 r act 
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SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


jual instruction 
vities 

teachers 

and 
irses and activities 
jobs and professi 


long “ ith people 


ave caused yi 


toward your high-scho 


Oo Half day Night Schoo! 


you want to study 


h schoc 


been most useful 


in vour job 


nost helpful in other phases of life besides 


east helpful in other phases of life besides 


didn't have an oppor uty ¢t 


take that you 


u 


write in the name f the subject 





activities you wanted to take that you didn't have 


Were there any extra rT " 

1 ypportunity to take If se please st then 

Were there any other school experiences that you remember as being of special help 
t yo If s please name them 

Can the school be of any service to you at the present time If so, how can the 
school hely vO now 

If you can suggest any other ways in which the school can be of greater service to 


its pupils and the 


g 
mmunity, please write your comments on the back of this sheet 
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COVERING LETTER FOR FORMER STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRES 


Seafcrd High School 
Seaford, Delaware 


Dear Former Student: 


We are making a study of former students like 
yourself in an effort to see how well our high school 
has been serving individual and community needs. Your 
help in filling out the ecnlosed form is very im- 
portant to the success of this project. You can 
inswer most of the questions very quickly by means of 
a check mark or a few words. The information given 
will be treated confidentially. 


One of the best ways of finding out how satis-— 
factory a hfgh-—school program has been is to ask 
former students We feet that, through the informa- 
tion you provide, we will be better able to meet the 
needs of boys and girls still in school 


An immediate reply will be greatly appreciated. 
Thank you 
Sincerely yours, 


Milman E. Prettyman 
Superintendent 


N. Dean Evans 
Teacher supervising project 


P.S. — If the person to whom this letter is addressed 
is now in the military service or at another 
address, please forward this immediately. 





' 











Factors Determining Elimination 
in the Negro Secondary School 


PARLETT L. MOORE 


A THOUGH the growth and developments in secondary education during 
the last six decades have been unprecedented in the history of human existence 
the rate of elimination between high-school entrance and graduation has per 
sisted as a problem of grave concern to educators and citizen-groups in pra 
tically every section of our country. A state-wide curriculum study in 1941-1942 
revealed that the drop-out problem was even more acute in the Negro schools 
of Maryland than in the average situation throughout the naticn based upon the 
biennial reports of the | nited States Office of Education. The findings in the 
State Curriculum Study prompted the writer to investigate the factors which 
determine early withdrawal 

The purpose of this study was to ascertain the reasons for@®withdrawal from 
the Negro public secondary schools of Maryland ; to analyze the reasons in rela 
tion to variations due to age, sex, geographic location, and occupational character 
of the community; and to compare typical conditions surrounding withdrawals 
with those inherent in situations of survival 

The term “‘elimination’’ is used in this study to include all withdrawals from 
school prior to graduation. The term refers to pupils who completed a grade 
but failed to enroll in the next grade and to pupils who withdrew during a 
school term while they were enrolled in a particular grade. ‘Secondary schools 
as used refers to those institutions specifically designed to serve youth who have 
completed all of the grades in the elementary- or grammar-school organization 
grades 7 to 10, 8 to 11, 8 to 12, 9 to 12 inclusive. The term “survival” is used 
to mean continuing in school until high-school graduation. The term “employ 
ment’ is used to connote any form of remunerative service demanded by 


economic necessity 
GENERAL PROCEDURE FOLLOWED IN CONDUCTING THE STUDY 


The data used in this study were obtained from four sources; namely, school 
records, annual reports of the Maryland State Department of Education, the 
personal testimony of drop-outs, and observations and appraisal of the home 
surroundings of each drop-out made by the writer at the time of the home visit 
to interview the drop-out. The sampling included ten representative Negro high 


schools of varied sizes and types—one large city school in Baltimore with an 





Parlett L. Moore is Principal of the Carver High School, Rockville. Maryland 
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nrollment of approximately 2,600 pupils and one school in each of nine coun 

ties in different sections of the state (the Eastern Shore, Western Maryland, 
Southern Maryland, Central Maryland, and two areas located on the northern 
border) 

The county schools included varied in sizes of enrollment from 150 to 1,000 
supils. The selected schools served communities in which the dominant occupa 
tions were: agriculture, fishing, manufacturing, mining, personal service, and 

iblic service (government employment) 

There were 433 drop-outs chosen for study, 101 of whom were selected at 

ndom from the large Baltimore school and the remaining 332 comprised all 

the drop-outs from the nine county schools who were reported by their prin 
pals as having withdrawn during the school terms of 1946-1947 and 1947-1948 
[he sample also included ten graduates selected at random from the class of 


i7 and ten from the class of 1948 from each of the nine county schools 


£ : 
If a school had fewer than ten pupils to be graduated either year, all of the 
raduates of that school were included. Although 433 drop outs were selected 
study, only 320 of them could be located for interview and only the data 
btained from th®drop-outs interviewed were considered in the analyses 
From the cumulative record cards on file in the principal s ofhce, the follow 
g types of data were obtained: name and address of the drop-out and his 
irents or guardians; pupil's attendance record and quality of elementary-school 
work; scholastic achievement in school; 1.Q., age at the time of withdrawal; 
articipation in school activities; occupational interests; teachers’ appraisal of 
rtain personality traits, including personal appearance, reaction to obstacles, 


r-group roles; distance walked or transported to school ; condition of health; 


concerning the home and family atmosphere, including marital status and 
pation of parents, number of siblings, home ownership, and facilities for 
ly. These data were transcribed from school records on special forms pre 


i for that purpose 


Interviews, informal conversations with members of the drop-outs’ immediate 
family, and observations of the physical and social atmosphere of the homes 
ade during the visits disclosed an abundance of information which would 
perhaps otherwise never have been revealed. These data were used to supple 
nent and corroborate or confute the data obtained from school records. The 
lata derived from home visits also provided a basis for a quick, rough appraisal 
f the socio-economi status and affectional and cultural climate’ of the family 
of each drop out 

In cases where differences were observed between the reasons for withdrawal 
b 


yund on school records and those re ported by the drop outs, the supplemental 


lata obtained from observations and conversations during home visits were used 
to establish a broader base for a more accurate interpretation of the influence of 


he several factors on elimination. Because of the numerous discrepancies be 





i 
j 
; 
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tween the reasons for withdrawal found on school records and those obtained 
from the testimony of the drop-outs, each case was analyzed individually in terms 
of all of the data obtained from the various sources. The reason for withdrawal 
was Classified in one of the following categories depending upon the classification 
of the majority of factors involved: (1) home environment, (2) parenthood 
(3) pupil maturity, (4) curriculum, (5) mass pressures, and (6) personal 
health. These categories of factors determining elimination were then analyzed 


in terms of variations due to age, sex, geographic location, and principal occupa 


tions of the locality in which the drop-outs resided. Likewise, an analysis was 
nade of the data obtained from the records of the graduates classified in th 


same six categories for comparative purposes 


WHY THEY WITHDREW FROM SCHOO! 


The reasons for early withdrawal from school may be conveniently classified 
according to the source of the information. When the reasons for withdrawal 
were determined on the basis of data obtained from school records, the principal 
reasons for withdrawal in order of frequency were (1). over compulsory 
attendance age (over 16 years of age), (2) fourteen years of age, in high school 
indifferent or unable to do high-school work, and (3) physical incapacity 
School records indicated that approximately sixty per cent of all of the with 
drawals were attributable to the above-mentioned factors while twenty per cent 
of the records failed to show any reason for withdrawal and another twenty 
per cent of the drop-outs were distributed among nine other reasons 

Table I shows the number and per cent of pupils who withdrew for each 


reason according to school records 


TABLE I. REASONS FOR WITHDRAWAL FROM SCHOOL AS 
SHOWN BY SCHOOL RECORDS 














i n for Num Der f P. r cent f 
Withdrawal Case Case 

Sixteen years of age or over (over compulsory attendance age 83 5 
Fourteen years of age in high school, indifferent or unable t 

do high school work 55 
Physical incapacity 17 14 
Fourteen years of age and employed at home or on a tarn l 5 
Working 3 j 
Economic reasons other than employment 9 2.8 
Marriage ) 
Moved out of country { 
Enlisted or drafted into armed service 5 
Pregnancy , 1 ¢ 
Committed to an institutor ; 
Transferred to another school 3 9 
Reason not shown on record 64 20.0 

TOTAL 420 100 O 
* For Ba ‘ . , - : : 
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The testimony of the drop-outs as to the reasons for withdrawal disclosed 
thirty-eight different reasons with a frequency range of 1 to 67. Table II below 
hows the specific statement of each of the reasons given by one per cent or more 


of the cases with the number and percentage giving each 


TABLE II. PRINCIPAL REASONS FOR LEAVING SCHOOL AS 
OBTAINED FROM INTERVIEWS WITH DROP-OUTS 








Total 
Reason for Leaving School Number Per cen 
reg nancy 67 20 9 
work to help support self or family 53 16 ¢ 
A mber of tactgrs operated 19 5 9 
Gort ured of scheol ig $6 
k of interest in school 6 sO 
nomic reasons, other than employment 13 {1 
Personal illness ) 3 8 
Dislike for school 10 a | 
slike for teachers ) 28 
ess inima family a 5 
amily disturbances or home problems 7 
Marriage 
No particular reaso ? 
able to do work of class—tailed ) 2.2 
mature for pupils in the class ( 19 
Dissatisfied with school offerings or procedures 5 
nsportation difheulties 5 1 ¢ 
ility to get along with teachers { 
Discouraged by adverse circumstances i 
To care for the home or small children i l 
All other reasons 49 12 
TOTAI 420 100 00 





A casual glance at the reasons for withdrawal shown in Tables I and II readily 
veals a marked disagreement between the reasons for withdr#wal found on 
hool records and those obtained from the testimony of the drop-outs inter 
viewed. The reasons for early school leaving obtained from interviews showed 
that pregnancy and employment were the principal reasons for elimination. They 
counted for 37.5 per cent of all withdrawals. Pregnancy alone was responsible 
wf 20.9 per cent of the drop-outs interviewed and employment accounted for 


6.6 per cent 


Moreover, 37.5 per cent of all the girls who were interviewed testified that 
pregnancy was actually the reason for their early withdrawal from school 
Pregnancy was a conspicuous factor in elimination both in the county schools 
and Baltimore. It stood out prominently as a factory in elimination in each 
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geographic and occupational area and for all age groups between fourteen 


and eighteen years inclusive 


Employment ranked second in frequency among the reasons for withdrawal 
throughout the state according to testimonies of drop-outs. It ranked highest in 
frequency in agricultural, personal service, and industrial areas and lowest in 


hshing region 


Being tired of school” and “lack of interest in school"’ were given by 5.9 and 
5.6 per cent of the drop-outs interviewed while ‘economic reasons other than 


employment’’ was mentioned by 4.1 per cent of the cases, and ‘‘dislike for 


school” and ‘‘personal illness’ were mentioned by 3.1 and 3.8 per cent. The 


} 


remaining 41.9 per cent of the early school leavers were distributed among thirty ’ 


different reasons, each of which accounted for less than 3.0 per.cent of all the 


cases interviewed 


The third category of reasons for withdrawal comprised those derived from a 
critical analysis of the reasons obtained from school records, those disclosed by 
the testimony of drop-outs during the interviews, and those deducted from an 


analysis of all data including those derived 


from observations of home sur 
roundings and conversations with members of the drop-outs’ family. Factors 
related to home surroundings comprised the most prominent group of reasons 
for elimination based upon composite data obtained from all sources, followed 
in order by parenthood, pupil maturity, curriculum factors, mass pressures, and 
personal illness. Table IV shows the distribution of reasons for elimination by 
categories in terms of frequencies and percentage 


TABLE III. NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF WITHDRAWALS BY CATEGORIES 





Ca r \ f Per cen 
1. Home environment ! {4 
' 
Parenthood ? 20 
3. Pupil maturit} 58 18 
4. Curriculum 5 5 
5. Mass pressures 5 
6. Personal illness 3 8 
TOTAI 42 100 ¢ 





H me Environment 


Socio-economic status of the family, location of the home in relation to the 


school, lack of prestige of a high-school education in the family, and limited 





facilities for home study were prominent factors in the home environment which 


contribyted to elimination. Two drop-outs in three came from homes of low 
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onomic status. A number of drop-outs actually stated that their decision to 


thdraw from school was influenced by the economic status of their families 


Observed ethical-social patterns of conduct in many homes of drop-outs 
howed evidence of a sharp contrast with the social standards of the local high 
hool. Notably among the sub-standard patterns of social behavior observed 


many homes were: drunkardness, gambling, profanity, and vulgarity 


The homes of more than 50 per cent of the drop outs in the counties were so 
ated in relation to the school that it was necessary to travel eleven miles or 
rther one way from the home to school. Aside from the distance between the 


me and the schook the homes of tne drop-outs were generally located in 


ted / 


lated areas on unimproved roads 


The lack of prestige of a high-school education in the homes of drop-outs 
is indicated by the fact that only 4.7 per cent of the fathers and 6.1 per cent 
f the mothers of the drop-outs were high-school graduates. In contrast, 13.2 

cent of the fathers and 21.0 per cent of the mothers of the graduates who 


re nvestigated had finished high school 


Data obtained from school records disclosed a definite tendency on the part 
the families of drop-outs to neglect providing most of the basic facilities for 
yme study. Three drop-outs in four reported no reference books at home while 
two graduates in three had this facility provided; 44.9 per cent of the drop-outs 
ported a quiet room for studying in contrast to 74.2 per cent of the graduates 
vho reported a quiet room; one half of the drop-outs had one or more magazines 
provided at home while four fifths of the graduates reported magazines; news 
papers were reported in nine tenths of the graduates’ homes and in only seven 


nths of the drop-outs’ homes 


Elimination due to parenthood not only embraced 37.5 per cent of all of the 
rls interviewed, but it also included a small percentage of boys withdrawal as 


idmittedly due to acknowledged paternity 


Although varied types of adjustment programs were provided in every school 

luded in the study, low scholastic aptitude was obviously a definite determiner 
of elimination. Of the 134 drop-outs for whom 1.Q’s were recorded on the 

hool record, only 3.7 per cent had an 1.Q. of 100 or above, while 49.1 per cent 
if the graduates’ 1.Q.'s exceeded 100. Moreover, the median 1.Q. of the 
graduates was 20.3 above the median for the drop-outs Table IV shows the 
frequency distribution of drop-outs and graduates by 1.Q.'s 
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TABLE IV. DISTRIBUTION OF 1.Q.'s OF DROP-OUTS AND 
GRADUATES BY NUMBER AND PERCENTAGI 





Drop Out Graduate 
1.Q : 
Number Per cent Number Per cent 
Below 70 41 40 6 : 3 
70-79 410 29.9 2 12.9 
80-89 34 3.4 14 7 
90-99 14 10 4 5 26.9 
100-109 3 2.7 ; 5.8 
110 and ove ; l ( 
Total 134 100 0 93 100 O 
Median 16.5 70.5 





Curriculum 


Although seven of the ten schools included in the study offered only one 
general curriculum, a wide variety of subjects, activities, and experiences was 
provided. Notwithstanding the breadth of curriculum offerings of the several 
schools, there was evidence of inadequacy of the curricula. There were 23.1 per 
cent of the drop outs who expressed some dissatisfaction with the offerings or 
conditions in their school, and 30.0 per cent of them had failed in one or more 


subjects during the last two years prior to their withdrawal 


CONCLUSIONS 


From the data compiled and analyzed in this study, the following tentative 
conclusions can safely be drawn: (1) no single source of data is sufhciently 
reliable to be used exclusively in determining the factors that influence elimina 
tion from school; (2) according to reports of the findings in previous drop out 
studies, pregnancy as a persistent and potent determiner of elimination is unique 
to the Negro secondary schools of Maryland; (3) employment ranks high in 
frequency among the r@asons for early withdrawal from school in certain 
geographic and occupational areas notably in areas where agriculture, personal 
service, and industrial pursuits predominated; (4) the most prevalent reasons 
for elimination in the Negro schools of Maryland are of such a nature that the 
schools can contribute only indirectly to their removal; (5) although there is 
evidence of a definite relationship between certain factors within the school and 
elimination, the drop-outs in Maryland show less awareness of the impact of 
these factors on their decision to withdraw from school than the drop-outs 
reported in previous studies; (6) the high rate of elimination due to pregnancy 
should dictate an imperative need for the immediate mobilization of every 


available resource in every school community to insure increased protection to 


the future womanhood of the race 














A Study of Drop-Outs 


A. RUSSELL MACK 


O, August 29, 1952, a letter was forwarded to superintendents of 


hools and principals of high schools in Massachusetts in which were in 
luded a memorandum from Commissioner John J. Desmond, Jr., with ex 
rpts of a letter from Fred C. Green, Field Representative of the U. § 
Department of Labor, and a questionnaire to high-school principals asking 
1 a report of drop-outs for 1951-52. It was recognized that estimates would 
ave to be made in most cases, but the request was made that principals 
keep careful records as another questionnaire would be forthcoming for 
52-53. The summary of the returns of the 1951-52 study is presented 
erewith 

Several comments concerning the statistics received in the reports are in 
rder. There were 232, or 91 per cent, of the 255 high-school principals who 
nade reports. The discrepancy between the total number of drop outs, 
196, and the number of boys and girls given as 6,986 is explained by 
the fact that some principals indicated totals without including the sex 
of those leaving school. The percentage of drop-outs, six per cent, to the 
total number of pupils is certainly encouraging. This is nearer five per cent be 
ause, as explained later, pupils moving to other schools, efc. should not be classi 
fied as school leavers. It will be observed that there were more boy-leavers than 
girl-leavers which agrees with other studies; for example, Dillon's. Moreover, 
the grade at which school leaving was most frequent was grade ten. This 


igain conforms to the expected pattern. ' 


REASONS FOR LEAVING 
The reasons for leaving, as stated in the questionnaire, were taken from 
Harold J. Dillon's book, Early School Leavers They were given in descend 
ing frequency as he ‘found them There is considerable agreement in the 
statistics for Massachusetts with Dillon's findings. It may well be realized 
that a number of causes may be responsible for a drop-out. The list of 


reasons for withdrawals contained on page 25 of the Evaluative Criteria 


150 Edition is also a good one 


Why Do Boy and Girls Drop Our of Sct l " Whar Can We D Abou I ‘ 
N » U. S. Office of Education Holding Power ar Size of High Schools Cir No. 322 
{ S. Office of Educar 
2 Early School Leaver a Major Educational Problem, by Harold J Dillor published by 
he National Child Labor Commiutcec 
* Evaluative Criterta Ss Cooperative Study of Secondary-School Standards Washington 6 
I ‘ 1950. 310 px $3.50 cloth bound; $2.50 paper bou 


A. Russell Mack, now retired, was formerly Supervisor of Secondary Education in 
State Department of Education, Boston, Massachusetts 
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“Transferred to other schools’ as a reason for leaving should not be 


included. Such pupils are not leavers Moved" would be in a similar 
category Private schools’ again, should be omitted, as a pupil entering 
a private school is not a school leaver Lack of interest in school” is 
probably the underlying reason even for those preferring work It is 


interesting that dislike for a certain subject or teacher was not given by 
many pupils as a reason for withdraw! 

The answers to the question in the questionnaire as to w 
being taken to prevent pupils from leaving school show the extent to 
which principals are studying the problem and reveal the thinking of princi 
pals. Counseling and curriculum revision stated in one way or another 
lead all others. With a fully developed guidance program, the desirable 
and necessary counseling can be given, making the follow-up studies recom 
mended in Massachusetts on a wide scale by the Massachusetts Youth Study 
can also contribute to prevention. Curriculum revision in accordance with 
life adjustment education for a// the children of a// the people can be of 
in-estimable help 

These statistics would seem to show that Massachusetts high-school princi 
pals are congizant of, and are attempting to solve, the problem. There will 
probably always be some school leavers, but their numbers can be reduced 
materially. The problem is recognized, and we can anticipate better counseling 


and more cCurric ulum revision in the years to come 


The following is a summary of the returns of the 1951-52. study 


Responses from Principals te Unestion on Reasons for Leaving 





Reason for Leaving Boy Gri Total 
Preferred work to school 1,5i1 940 2,441¢ 
Was not interested in school 731 520 1,251 
Needed money at home 245 37¢ 621 
Wanted spending money 65 66 131 
Was failing in school work 179 134 413 
Could not learn in school 165 135 300 
Disliked a certain subject * . 3 11 
Disliked a certain teacher 9 11 20 
Friends had left school 17 ° 28 45 
Could learn more out of school 53 2 73 
Ill health 83 19] 274 
Parents want youth to leave 157 189 44( 


The following were not on Dillon's list, but were included by principal 


Transferred to other schools 197 178 375 
To enter the service 432 433 
Married 9 205 214 
Moved 129 108 237 
Reasons not known 18 15 43 
Withdrawn because of discipline 2 ; 28 
Ran away from home l ! ' 
Died ta s 
Court sentences y 2 j 
Private schools 12 10 22 


Orcher reasons 18 42 50 














a study of school leavers 














Answer | Answer 
2 lance Trade I 
ed rricul ; Part-tame jobs are maintaine 
gra adjustme i1 N € igt r ¢ 
cliane Social f sports 
Nx 
fror Pry (ue ) 
vou feel that ster navy been taken to prevent schoo drop-outs 
inswer 
ecords are Ke} A NMool leavers and reas tor withdrawa 
leavers are seled by guidance teacher before leaving scl 
il ha terence with bort ls and parents betore dre gz out 
| is making a complete follow-up study of all cases 
nakes adjustment of programs prever pil from leaving sch« 
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DO YOU LIKE CARTOONS? 


Many high-school principals use cartoons on their bulletin 


boards to attract, amuse, and instruct the pupils in their s hool 
Teachers have learned to collect appropriate cartoons for their class 


rooms because of the interest obtained from pupils 


Your teachers will find much to laugh about and many teaching 
values in the series of six cartoons described in the back of this 


Publication. They may be obtained from the National 


Association of 
Secondary-School Prin ipals, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washing 
ton 6, D. C., for $2.00 for each complete set which is composed of 


cartoons 














A Freshmen Orientation Program 


ARTHUR P. SILVESTER 


As A schoolman in rural Vermont I was concerned about the problems 


presented by the hazing of in-coming high-school pupils. Following the 
hazing activities of September, 1951, I decided to do something about 
the situation. The time had come to stop the practice. In the belief 
that one or two fellow principals might have a similar problem, my experiences 
are summarized briefly herewith 

In January, 1952, the accompanying memorandum was presented to a com 
mittee for discusion The members were unanimous in agreeing that the 
time had come to act and went on record as approving the proposed action 
on my part. The memorandum as printed in this article has in no way 
been changed and is complete except for the deletion of a small section in 
which was reprinted solicited comments from some fellow colleagues as to 
the practices of welcoming freshmen into their respective schools. Most of the 
recommendations and all of the timetable were followed as set up in the report 
to the committee. So that an appreciation of local problems may be gained, 


the memorandum is included at this point 


MEMORANDIUM CONCERNING THE FRESHMAN RECEPTION PRESENTED 


TO THE COMMITTEI 


, PF 
A. An Outline of the Event n the Friday Selected for the Reception ag Ii 


Now Operates 


The activities of freshman hazing are begun by the seniors as early as 
7:00 A. M. on the Friday of the reception. The freshmen come to school 
costumed for the occasion as instructed by the seniors. All plans for freshman 
costuming must have office approval. However, there is sometimes a difference 
of opinion between the office and seniors as to the extent and type of 
costuming that may be worn. The nature of the costuming is such as t 
interefere with the course of the daily class schedule since it is worn at 
all times during the school day. Another aspect of the day is the delay 


of all students in getting to class. Since the freshmen have much kowtowing 


to do for the seniors, the above-mentioned tardiness is almost impossible 
to avoid. There are always one or two freshman boys who do not want 
to conform and there is considerable chasing by seniors in an effort to get 


them to do their bidding 


Arthur P. Silvester is Principal of the Proctor Junior-Senior High School, Proctor 


Vermont 
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In the evening, the process is continued in the high-school gymnasium with 
more hazing by the seniors. At this time the freshmen wear different costumes 
furnished by the seniors. Once again the program must have office approval 
but the desire of the seniors to carry the program to excess is always prevalent 
The duration of the evening's hazing generally averages about an hour 
Several years ago the conclusion of the hazing was marked by the senior 
boys throwing the freshmen into the showers. Careful supervision alone has 
prevented this in the past four years. Refreshments are served following the 
lose of this phase of the activities. The last part of the evening is devoted 
to dancing with the record player furnishing the music 

By the time refreshments are over, the seniors interests and energies 

ave waned and many of them do not stay for the dance. The emphasis is 
yn the hazing and the reception is one in name only. Many of the freshmen 
ire so exhausted after thirteen hours of intermittent hazing that they go 
1ome directly after the refreshments and, thereby, miss the dance which is 
posedly held in their honor 


UPI 


B. Some Poor Feature of le Day as It Now Exists 


1. The American philosophy of education incorporates the belief that the 
pportunities for secondary education should be extended to all youth without 
exception or discrimination. To obtain the goal of public education, people 
ire willing to tax themselves for its support. While hazing may have doubt- 
ful value in the privately supported school, it has no place in a public 
institution supported by tax funds 
2. Possible physical injuries resulting from the senior hazing of freshmen 
ay the school open to rather unpleasant charges by the parents of an injured 
student or an aroused citizenry. A lawsuit brought by the parents of a freshman 
igainst the parents of a senior boy is not inconceivable. It is also possible 
» imagine a lawsuit involving the parents of an injured freshmen and those 
harged with the responsibility of administering the school 
3. The unco-operating freshman boy is usually present each year. He will 
t dress in costume. He defies the seniors to do their worst. Senior boys 
quick to accept such a challenge and make this particular freshman boy 
principal object of their hazing. It is the non-conforming boy and the 
igegressive senior that might provoke the unpleasant incident resulting in 
2 lawsuit as well as unfavorable publicity to‘our school 
i. There is always the unpleasant possibility that some freshmen will have 
uffered harm from physical over-exertion or emotional strain. While physical 
examinations are given periodically in our school, heart conditions can and 
lo develop suddenly on occasion. If a student were suffering from a heart 


uilment, the strenuous activities of this day of hazing would certainly not 





} 
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improve the condition and would probably aggravate and delay the student s 


recovery to full health 


5. All classes are so emotionally stirred up that, scholastically, the s hool 


jay is of very doubtful value. The village does not receive a good return o 
the costs of the junior-senior high school on this particular day since the 
schedule is so disorganized and the students are not in a frame of mind to 
permit satisfactory learning 

6. Finally, the day is not one designed to produce satisfactory publ 


i 
relations. Taxpayers, while they may know that the costuming they see durin 
art of freshman initiation, may also erroneously wonder if the 


school, as an educational institution, ts not musdirecting its energies as well 


aS making poor use of tax money on this particular day 
( Re nimnenada , ( ncernir ; lm pr enmie? ’ ; {cr | 2 d 


Iwo years ago the student councal endeavored with imited success t 
regulate and control the activities of hazing on this day In retrospect, | 
think I was expecting too much from a group of high-school students. If 


the council did not succeed in this undertaking the fault was not theirs 
but mune Fundamentally, the responsibility for the events of the day 1s 
administrative and not one to be borne by students. In addition, the problem 
is one that calls for a great deal of tact on the school's part as well as 
understanding by the parents in order to arrive at a satisfactory solution. It is 
doubtful if a new principal should handle the problem and it is for this 
reason I have held off for two years in presenting the matter for your 
consideration. I do feel most strongly that we should take action with 
regard to the establishment of a new policy now, before an unfortunate 
event in the future and public indignation compel us to change policy 


Specifically, I would recommend the following course of action be pursued 


The complete elimination of all forms of freshman hazing 
2. That the freshmen be welcomed to the high school] by a reception ar 
ranved and pr ted } th shomor | mor ] 
inye 1 and promoted by the SOF 1iomofre, junior, ane seniof ciases aS a 
joint undertaking. Such a reception might include refreshments, dancing 


entertainment; the latter being provided by some class other than the 


freshmen. Music for the dancé 


might be furnished by the record player 
thus helping to keep the ywverhead of the dance reasonable. The student 
counci! would be the logical group to co-ordinate the activities of the three 
classes in this project 


3. That this policy be carefully explained to the students of the junior 


senior high school in an assembly 
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That, at the same time that the announcement is made to students 
ter be sent to the parents of all students in the junior-senior high school 

xplaining the new policy regarding hazing together with the reasons why 
hange was desirable. A proposed draft of such a letter is included with 
memorandum 

5. That, if this course of action is adopted, the new policy be announced 


latter part of April when school closes for the spring vacation 


Respectfully, 
unuary, 1952 ARTHUR SILVESTER 


PUPIL REACTIONS TO THE PLAN 


The following expressions of opinion were obtained from a school class 


mposed of juniors and seniors The group was asked for any suggestions 


which might improve the existing system of welcoming freshmen 
{ Juntor Boy I think we should have a party for them instead of trying 
kill them. Try to make the Freshmen Reception fun for the freshmen 


well as everyone else 


A Senior Girl I would suggest having some sort of a party. Hold this 
party especially for the freshmen but also have the other classes attend 
| don’t think we should continue as we have in the past. Some of the 
Freshman Receptions have been fine but others have been taken to extremes 


There doesn't seem to be any place to draw the line 


A Junior Boy I would leave the welcoming to the seniors with a few 


mits 


4 Junior Girl I think incoming freshmen should be greeted by the 
ther three classes with friendliness. Instead of scaring the freshmen they 
hould be given a steadying hand. Many students come into high school 
lreading the day. Upper classmen ask the freshmen to do things which 


utely embarrass them. A welcoming party should be held early in the fall 


4 Senior Girl The day should end with the freshmen feeling as though 
cy were a part of the high school Several of the faculty seemed to 
express disapproval of the Freshman Reception last year. Maybe the towns- 
eople would feel the same way if they knew how it was run. Anything 
new should have the approval of the students before it is begun as they 


will resent it if a change is made otherwise 
A Junior Boy I think they should do as they do right at the present 


A Junior Gul I think it would be nice to give them a party. Sometimes 
the Freshman Reception is a slam for some students which I don't think is 


right 
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LETTER SENT TO PARENTS 


Proctor Junior-Senior High School 
Proctor, Vermont 
April 25, 1952 
To Parents of High-School Students 


For some time your school officials have been concerned with the manner in which 
freshmen have been introduced to the senior high school. It is our opinion that the 
activities now associated with the day of the Freshman Reception could be further im 
proved in the best interests of the school and village. In this we have the agreement of 
many parents, teachers, alumni, and students. The physical activity of hazing which 
characterizes the events of the day and evening of the reception are not in the best 
interests of education. While these activities have been carefully supervised, it is still 
possible to have some accident befall a freshman student undergoing initiation on this 
particular day. Such an accident would probably produce ill feeling between the fami 
lies concerned as well as with the school. Entirely apart from any physical injury that 
might result, the day is of questionable value educationally since very little constructive 
work can be accomplished 


The American system of public education supported as it is by money raised by taxa 
tion should not tolerate hazing as a means of greeting a group of students. It was dis 
crimination and oppression that caused many of our forbears to leave the Old World 
and settle in the American colonies. Since it is the accepted American policy to avoid 
persecution of minorities, the school can help to build a better America by practicing a 
policy that truly reflects the American way of life 

For the reasons summarized above and for others which space does not allow to be 
included at this writing, it seems advisable at this time to make a statement of policy 
with regard to the future. All hazing of freshmen is to be discontinued. This coming 
September the freshmen will be welcomed to school by a reception that will be held in 
their honor. The reception will probably consist of entertainment, refreshments, and 
dancing. It is hoped that the sophomores, juniors, and seniors together with the student 
council will jointly sponsor this activity. Your co-operation in helping to make the new 
Freshman Reception a successful undertaking this coming September is earnestly solicited 


Included at this writing, it seems advisable at this time to make a statement of policy 
Respectfully, 


ARTHUR SILVESTER 
Principal 


FINAL RESULTS 


The memorandum leaves little to the imagination. At our last assembly 
on April 25 as we were closing for the spring holiday, the announcement 
of the elimination of hazing was made to the entire student body. Ap- 
proximately twenty minutes was spent in explaining the reasons for this change 


in policy and, while no attempt was made to solicit their opinion, it was clearly 
evident that the pupils were in accord. Finally, the letter to parents explaining 
the new procedure was read to the pupils. At this point my plans were 
modified in that it was not necessary for me to send this letter since the 
student body was aware of the problem and realized the danger involved 














The High School Guidance Office 


Ok: OF the very busy spots in the Greenwich, Connecticut, Public School 
System, ! and particularly in the high school, is the guidance office. Here, 
each day, come pupils, parents, and teachers for advice on educational 
planning, future vocations, avocational choices, and personal problems con- 
erning individual pupils. The staff consists of a supervisor, counselor for 
rls, a counselor for boys, and a secretary. Also, one of the visiting 
achers from the Depatment of Research and Guidance is in the office each day. 
With the exception of the seventh! and eighth-grade pupils in the high 
hool, pupils receive their first contact with the guidance office while still 
the elementary school since this office invites each eighth-grade pupil to 
visit the high school for a full day, attending freshman classes in the 
program which he intends to follow. At this time, group discussions are 
held concerning the subjects and the extracurricular offerings of the school 
ind ways of grouping them to meet the demands of colleges or various 
types of careers which call for a terminal type of education. Registration 
ff these pupils and the new entries from other school systems is planned 
through this ofhce. Assignment of “all new pupils to individual classes is 
also accomplished. This is done for those who progress normally through 
the elementary schools of the system as well as for those who come from 
other communities or from private schools. Such printed information as the 
High-School Curriculum Pamphlets and the GHS Key is distributed through 
the guidance office 
In order to advise pupils better, it is imperative that the counselors know 
each pupil as well as possible. To assist in this matter, all personnel 
records for the high school are maintained in the guidance office. These 
records start with the pupil's individual cumulative folder as forwarded 
from the elementary school. This folder contains such important facts as 
the pupils academic history, his achievement and intelligence test results, 
his health record, his interests, strengths, and weaknesses, as well as comments 
made annually by his previous teachers. To these records are added such 
tems as the high-school academic history, the Kader Interest Inventory 
results, the Differential Aptitude Test, 1. Q.’s, other tests, annual personality 
nventory sheets as filed by each teacher, annual extracurricular reports, health 
records, all schedule changes, pertinent correspondence, and a running record 


f contracts with counselors 


This article is reprinted from the June 1953 issue of Greenwich Public Schools Bulletin 
ublished by the Greenwich Board of Education and the school staff at Greenwich, Connecticut 
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These records are nied permanently in the guidance office. Evaluations of 


1 
} 


them are seriously considered by college admissions officers and by employers 





as well as by various governmental agencies. Correspondence regarding 
entrance to college, references for employment, and information required by 
the military services is furnished by the guidance offic 

Among other services offered by the high-school guidance ofhce ar 
group meetings ich as career day. college night. meetings with lleg 
admissions ofhcers special sp akers on careers or local en ployment opportun 
ties, placement in part-time or full-time positions, registration with the state 
employment office, registration for the Selective Servi group meeting 
and motion pt! tures on various types of olleges App! ations for College Board 
Examinations and other special examinations, information irding the 
military services, and initial working papers. The list seems nearly endless 
but in each busy day of the guidance office the high point is the individual 
counseiin vith pupils r rents 

DO YOU NEED HELP WITH CRITICS OF EDUCATION 

N, MEROUS fr quests have come to our national office concerning 

national groups that have been making destructive criticism of public 

education. The interest seems to be so widespread that we are co operating 

in making available to our members an information kit concerning such 

criticisms. The kit was prepared for us and three other departments of the 

NEA by the NEA Commission for the Defense of Democracy through 

Education. The kit contains approximately 25 items, including such ma 

terial as ‘‘Scarsdale’s Battle of the Books’ by Robert Shaplen The Publ: 

School Crisis’ in six American cities, reprinted from The Saturday Revieu 

f Literature A Policy to Preserve Free Public Education” from the 

Harvard Educational Revieu Lobbyists and Educators’ from the Ant; 

Review; and the American Legion's constructive proposal for evaluation 

of instructional materials 

The price of the kit 1s $1.50. Copies may be ordered through the Na : 


tional Association of Secondary-School Principals 1201 Sixteenth Street 


N. W., Washington 6, D. ¢ 














Satisfactions in the Success of Others 


CARL L. AMUNDSON 


HERE is a need to consider continually the lasses, activities, and mater 


sed in a high school if we are to make any improvement in the instructional 


program. The very nature of the teaching process is such that we tend 
o get engrossed in our various subject matter areas and lose sight of the 
part it might play in the education of our pupils if we but exercise proper 
selection and use it to give the proper experience. Instead of that, we get 
engrossed in English because we love it ourselves, and we soon mistake 
yur own enthusiasm for pupil enthusiasm and our own likes for true 
values in society. The process goes on whether or not the subject is mathe 


matics, home economics, industrial arts, or history 


THE TEACHER 


This is not all bad. Certainly, if a teacher is to teach, he must know 
something, in fact be enthusiastic about something: but therein lies the 
mtradiction This knowledge and enthusiasm is not enough. There must 


also be a knowledge and enthusiasm about the person he is teaching. The 
teacher's satisfactions cannot come from subject matter alone, but they 

ist also come from seeing the pupil learn and grow as a result of acquiring 
subject matter in the highest sense 

This was well illustrated by a father who came to a principal's ofhce 
n an effort to help his son, who was making a poor adjustment in school 
The son seemed to exhibit many traits of insecurity, so the father was asked 
if he spent any time with the boy. The father said, “Not much throughout 
the year for I am too busy, but we go up North fishing every summer.’ 
He was asked to tell something about the fishing trip taken during the 
past summer. His report was a series of father-son struggles for domination 
which culminated in I took him out fishing every day, but he wasn't 
any good. I caught more fish than he did on every trip 

This is a significant contrast to the father who arranged the trips and 
fishing to the advantage of his son; who gave his son every opportunity and 
every advantage to become a successful fisherman. He showed him what 
bait to use; how to give the fly an extra life-like flip. He introduced him 
to the most likely holes; often as not, he allowed him first access to the 
most likely spots. This father enjoyed fishing himself, but his greatest 
satisfaction came from seeing his son catch the most fish 

So a teacher must get satisfaction from watching the success of his pupils 


toward a goal which is commensurate with the ideals of a free society, just 


Carl L. Amundson is Professor of Education at Long Beach State College, Long 
Beach, California 
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as a good father gets satisfaction from the successes of his son. In teaching, 
this implies not alone success, because success may come in a hundred ways 
that have no particular contribution to make to our society. Success in 
dominating his fellows, in popularity with the opposite sex, or even in 
written examinations may not make much of a contribution to his develop 
ment for a free society. Success in working in groups, knowledge of the 
background and development of democratic procedures, understanding of 
the scientific processes in our world and its modern developments, and an 
appreciation of the things of beauty coming out of our culture are un 
questionably valuable educational objectives. These objectives may partially 


represent goals the teacher must keep in mind, if he is to do a successful job 


THE PRINCIPAI 


If a principal could only get his teachers to take time out once each week 
to speculate on these problems, then the problem of developing interest in 
an improvement program would be solved. If they would query, “Why 
did I teach the less on titration in chemistry? Why didn’t Joe Smith enjoy 
Dover Beach, or Jane enjoy A Tale of Two Cities?” Or what contribution 's 
geometry making to Mary's education when we know she isn't going on to 
college? What difference does it make if she knows that “two triangles 
are congruent when two sides and an included angle of one triangle are 
equal respectively to two sides and an included angle of another.’ This is 
only a sample of the questioning that should go on each week, or mor 
nearly daily, in the mind of a successful teacher 

Since many teachers accept the dictum that subject matter hallowed by 
age is inviolate, and they feel security in traveling familiar paths rather 
than in seeing their pupils acquire the tools and skills necessary im our 
culture, then the principal's big job becomes that of leading his teachers 
through experiences that will help them gain satisfaction from more 
functional procedures. Just as the good teacher gets satisfaction from pupil 
improvements, so good principals must learn to work out the improvement of 
his school through the teachers. No brilliant speeches or show of knowledge 
by the principal, no playing to a popular audience can possibly replace his 
patient working day by day with his faculty to help them to achieve new insights 
and more successful ways of teaching. He must grasp every opportunity, 
be it private conference or casual meeting, to help them face the reality 
of this problem. He must plan both faculty meetings and smaller group 
meetings, as well as departmental meetings, so that faculty members have 
an opportunity to work out better materials and better procedures. He must 
see that they get credit for the improvements that they work out. His satis- 
factions must come from seeing them “catch the fish” rather than in his 


being the most successful fisherman. 
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Making Citizenship 
Education More Effective 
J. RUSSELL MORRIS 


View in World War II has brought America into a new position 
of power and responsibility. Added to the great pressures and conflicts of 
war are the ever more intensified problems of peace. As competing powers 
ockey for positions of security and economic stability, the scales of peace 
are becoming more and more unsteady. The stress of war needs upon 
technology has brought forth new inventions and industries with accompanying 
fears and distrusts. Atomic energy and improved means of communication 
ind transportation have intensified the frustration of unrest and uncertainty. 

To harness science and invention so that they will serve rather than 
master society, an enlightened citizenry, able to rise above the conflicting 
pressures and strained relationships among man, must be developed. The 
demand for co-operation with and an understanding of others, the need for the 
ise of intelligence, and the stress upon a great challenge before those upon 
whom training of an enlightened citizenry depends is a basic challenge 
to education today 

Due to its present facilities and increased rank as a social institution, the 
school must assume the major responsibilty for training the new democratic 
citizen. Recognizing the many deficiencies in its present program of citizenship 
training, the school must express a new faith in its personnel and begin 
immediately to build a more effective plan for citizenship education for 
children, youth, and adults. The demand is for a citizen balanced in emotion 
and thought and full of concern for the welfare of man. His concern 
must be expressed in conscious effort to improve relationships between men. 
His action must be guided by a scientific temper and built upon a faith 
in democratic living. 

SUGGESTED PROCEDURES 


The following is but a list of suggestions submitted as first measures in 
a program for making citizenship education through the schools more effective: 

1. All educators must clarify and strengthen their understanding of the 
need for the qualifications of good citizenship in a changing world 

2. Interdependen-s, democratic practices, integrity, and morality in group 
living must be continually emphasized to the individual by all educators 

3. Teacher training (pre-service and in-service) must place more emphasis 
upon the intangible areas of character, citizenship, and human relations 


J. Russell Morris is Associate Professor of Education in the Division of Education 
and Psychology at Chico State College, Chico, California 
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4. Pupils must be reminded continually of their resp nsibilities as indi 
viduals in a democracy Assumption of responsibility and participation in 
local community affairs should be encouraged 

5. There should be a required sequence of courses running from the 
kindergarten through high school to which will be delegated the major 
responsibility for development and promotion of attitudes understandings 
information, and skills necessary for effective citizenship. At present, the 
social studies on the secondary-school level is best fitted to provide this 

6. Since democracy can best be learned by participation in domestic pro 
cedures and through guided experiences in group living, all areas of schoo 
organization, administration, and instruction should provide situations in 
which these opportunities are made available to all. Group discussion and 
decision must be emphasized in all activities 

Procedures of scientific inquiry must permeate all instruction and learning 
The activity type of study should dominate the daily school work and provide 
opportunities for the expression of imagination as well as realism 

8. A study should be made of the cultural, economic, social, and geo 
graphical problems of various communities on the local, national, and inter 
national levels. The solving of common human problems by the various peoples 
should be emphasized 

9. The instructional organization, particularly those phases affecting lengtl 
of class period and sequence of subjects, should be carefully analyzed in 
light of the modern philosoy hy of education. The pe ssibility of using a 
single-subject plan where, except for time devoted to physical education, 
one subject is the center of learning for the entire day should be investigated 
through experimentation. The above-mentioned recommendation for demo 
cratic methods of learning must be kept uppermost in mind 

10. Extracurricular activities such as football, basketball, dramatics, band 
etc. should be carefully examined to insure that proper conditions are 
maintained to insure actual training for democrati citizenship 

11. Freedom to employ controversial issues in the educative process ts 
a vital need of teachers. Freedom to take part in the solution of controversial 


issues outside of the school situation is another strong need. Teachers can 





influence pupils toward effective citizenship by being living examples in 
action. In order to make the teacher's position secure, teachers must band 
together in order to combat repressive influences. Worth of the individual, 
interdependence, democratic practices, integrity, and morality in group living 
must be continually emphasized by all educators in all of their activities 

These are, aS you can see, but a few basi instructional suggestions that 
are essential to functionalizing citizenship education in our schools. Failure 


to take action on the part of educators and the lay public with regard to citizen 


ship education can lead to nothing but frustration, unrest, and uncertainty 














Marking Achievement 
in Relationship to Ability 


RUSSELL S. PETERSON 


- 
_— E 1946 we have been marking our students at Wilson High School 
n the basis of achievement with relationship to ability. Previous to 1946 
we had been using the five-grade marking system used in all St. Paul high 
schools up to that time A,’ se D,” and “I A” was the 
highest mark, and “E” indicated failure 

We made the change at the suggestion of Glenn F. Varner, our Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools in charge of Secondary and Vocational Educa 
tion. Mr. Varner pointed out to us that, with the traditional marking 
practices we were using, it was very difficult for a pupil of low scholasti 
ibility to get the satisfaction out of school that pupils of higher academic 
aptitude enjoyed. Even though he tried hard, a pupil of low ability some 
times failed, and, generally, he could get a mark no higher than a “D” or 
at best a “C."’ His more fortunate classmate of higher ability, on the other 
hand, often received high marks at the expense of very little effort. Mr 
Varner suggested that this might be one of the reasons for the high drop-out 
rate which we found for pupils of lower ability 

Our faculty agreed that the marking system we were using was inconsistent 
with our philosophy and with most of our other practices. Almost without 
exception we were committed to the philosophy that every pupil of high 
school age is entitled to four years of high school regardless of his ability 
and previous education and that the school must as far as possible be adjusted 
to the needs, capacities, and interests of each individual pupil 

If a faculty does not believe that high school is for all, as our faculty 
does, there is not much point in introducing a system of marking on 
achievement with relationship to individual differences in ability. For example, 
in a school in which the faculty believes that high school is primarily for 
the educationally gifted and that pays only lip service to the doctrine that 
high school is also for those of lower scholastic aptitude, such a system would 
be so inconsistent with other practices of the school that it would be 


impossible for it to function successfully 
A PLAN 


A faculty committee on marking practices was elected by our teachers. 


After several months of deliberation, it submitted a plan of marking that 
Russell S. Peterson is Principal of the Wilson High School, St. Paul, Minnesota 
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made use of four symbols: ‘‘A’’—outstanding achievement with relationship 
to ability; ‘“B’’—better than average achievement with relationship to ability 
“C”’—living up to expectation ; and “‘R"—achievement below expectation, recom 
mended for coach study. It was suggested that a pupil getting an “R 
would be given special attention such as a conference with our counselor, 
assignment to a special coach study class where he would get more help 
than he could in a regular study hall, or even a change of program if the 
counselor and teacher decided that that was for his best interests. If with 
all of this attention he still failed to achieve, the “R” might be replaced 
with an “F”’ indicating failure at the end of the year 

This plan was adopted by our faculty with very little dissent. We realized 
however, that successful operation of the new system was dependent on its 


acceptance not only by the faculty but also by our pupils and their parents 


PARENT-TEACHER CO-OPERATION 


Before presenting the proposed marking plan to the entire community, 
we called in several parents who were respected for their good judgment and 
sympathetic interest in young people. (With the progress we have made in 
democratic participation in our school administration since that time, if we 
were doing it again, we would call in .community representatives earlier in 
our planning.) Even at that time, however, these parent leaders gave our 
plans their approval and agreed to give us help in explaining it to the 
community 

Under the sponsorship of our parent-teacher association, which had sent 
post card invitations to all parents who had children in our school, we 
held a well-attended meeting in our high-school auditorium. A panel, that 
included Assistant Superintendent Varner, the parent leaders to whom we 
had previously presented our plan, and members of our own faculty presented 
a discussion. We had a very interesting evening and, as we had anticipated, 
there was little opposition to the democratic philosophy which underlaid the 
proposed change 

For several years previous to 1946, St. Paul had a system of marking in 
its elementary school that unfortunately gave the parent little information 
as to the ability of his child, and some concern was expressed that, with 
our proposed marking system, the high-school parent would also lack adequate 
information regarding the ability of his child. Parents felt that the old 
high-school report card had given them such information. If his child 
consistently brought home a report card with grades of ‘A’ and “‘B,” a parent 
felt that he could conclude that the child had adequate ability for college 
If a child of low ability who was industrious and conscientious could get 
marks of “A” and ‘'B,” report card grades would no longer give parents, 
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college admissions officers, or prospective employers sufficient indication of 
the pupil's ability 

In general the parents who were most critical of the changes we were 
suggesting were the parents of pupils of high ability. They feared that 
the admission of their boys and girls to college and their winning of scholar 
ships might be jeopardized. High marks would no longer mean what they 
had in the past, and school achievement might be flattened out to a general level 
of mediocrity 

In response to these criticisms our panel pointed out that, through 
standardized tests and other measures of ability and achievement, our guidance 
office could secure and make available to parents more reliable and detailed 
information regarding the ability of their children than the report card had 
formerly supplied 

Our panel also pointed out that, rather than discouraging the ambition 
of pupils of higher ability to excel, the new system should spur them on 
since their achievement would be measured not in terms of what their less 
able classmates were doing but in terms of what they were able to do if 
they really tried 

We also explained our plans to our student body in classrooms and 
assembly. Here again pupils of higher scholastic ability were least enthusiastic 
in their acceptance. They were pretty secure in their assurance that they 
would receive high marks under our old marking plan, and, hence, they 
did not desire a change. They also felt that, if pupils of lower ability 
could with effort win high marks, such high marks would no longer give 
high-ability pupils the prestige they had enjoyed up to that time 


PUTTING THE PLAN IN EFFECT 


Putting our plans into effect was made possible only through a terrific 
amount of work by Miss Edna Koch, our counselor. Manifestly, no teacher 
can mark a pupil on the basis of achievement with relationship to ability 
unless he knows fairly definitely what the pupil's ability is. For this informa- 
tion he depended upon the guidance office. Our guidance office has a 
fairly complete folder for each individual pupil, but it would be impossible 
for each teacher to consult the folders of each of the approximately 140 
pupils in his classes. A more convenient way of getting this information 
into the hands of the teachers had to be found 

The individual folder for each pupil had the results of the following 
standardized tests that had been given him when he entered Wilson High 
School as a freshman: Intelligence Tests—Scholastic Aptitude, Unit Scales of 
Attainment in Reading, Reading in History, Reading in Science, Essentials 
of English, California Algebra Aptitude; and Stanford Arithmeti 
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In addition to these, we had the results of the following tests given in 
the tenth grade A. C. E. Psychological, Essential f English, and Lee 
Geometric Aptitude 

In the eleventh and twelfth grades, the pupil was given the Kuder 
Preference, Co-operative English and, in the case of business education pupils, 
the Stanford Arithmetn 

On the basis of these tests, pupils were divided into five ability groups 
with Group 1 as the highest and Group 5 as the lowest. At the beginning 
of the school year, each teacher was asked to send to the guidance office a 
list of the pupils in each of his classes. The guidance office then indicated 
on these class lists the group into which each pupil was classified. The 
lists were then sent back to the classroom teachers. In those cases in 
which the teacher needed more information about individuals, the folders in 
the guidance office were of course available to him 

For English and social studies classes, the pupil's grouping was determined 
from his IQ, reading level, and English scores. In addition to these general 
groupings, teachers of junior business training, modified mathematics, and 
bookkeeping classes were given groupings based on the arithmetic test; 
algebra teachers were given groupings based on the algebra test; and geometry 
teachers were given groupings based on the geometry test. In shorthand 
classes, results on the Turse Shorthand Test were used to assist in determining 
groupings 

Since pupils in Group 5, the lowest group, had needs and interests that 
tended to be different from those of pupils of higher ability, we had what 
we call general classes in English and social studies for these pupils. In 
these general classes, the class activities were carried on at a level where 
pupils could achieve without becoming unduly discouraged and where they 
were provided with books and materials suitable to their reading abilities 
and interests. In the eleventh and twelfth grades, we also had what we 
called College English classes for pupils in Group 1, the highest group 

Aside from the above exceptions, pupils were assigned to classes without 
regard to ability groups. A given class might contain people from all 
groups, and no one but the teacher knew to what group each pupil had 
been assigned. Naturally the teacher expected higher achievement for a mark of 
“B” from a pupil in Group 2, for example, than he would from one in a 
lower group such as Group 4 

Before the first report card was issued in the fall, Miss Koch, our 
counselor, mailed to the parents of each pupil a profile graph indicating 
what the child’s ability was in each field in which we had measured him 
Enclosed with the profile was a letter of explanation from the principal. This 
letter cautioned the parents not to take the child to task if his scores were 


low since these tests in many cases measured native ability, and he could 
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no more help a low score than he could help being five feet eight inches 
tall instead of six feet. We also told the parents that they should not 
be unduly worried over low scores. Their child might have unusual abilities 
in areas in which we had no reliable measuring instruments. We also said 
that the tests we used, while they were the best available to us, were 
subject to error. We closed with an invitation to the parents to discuss 


with us any questions they might have regarding the ability of their child 


LATER DEVELOPMENTS 


In the years that have passed since this plan was adopted we have made 
some minor ghanges, but in general these are our present marking practices 
For instance, in addition to the tests we named above we now use the 
Differential Aptitude Test Battery and the lowa Test of Educational Develop 
ment 

In 1950 our faculty decided to use only three marks: ‘‘O"'—outstanding 
achievement in relationship to ability; ‘S’—satisfactory achievement in re 
lationship to ability; and “R'’—not achieving up to expectation, recommended 
for coach study. This last mark might become a failing mark if improvement 
did not result 

In September, 1951, a new marking system was adopted for all St. Paul 
secondary schools after months of study by a committee on which teachers, 
parents, and administrators were represented. On the new report card, 
in relationship to ability pupils are given marks of “A,” “B,” “C,” and “U.’ 
We are now using this city-wide card 

Since we have put our policy of marking our pupils on achievement 
with relationship to ability into operation, we are retaining a very high 
percentage of our population in school. For example, 93.7 per cent of our 
sophomores of September, 1949, remained to be graduated in 1952. During 
the school year from September, 1951, to June, 1952, only 1.7 per cent 
of our pupils discontinued school 

It is true that other factors have contributed to our high holding power, 
but some of these factors stem from marking achievement in relationship 
to ability. Our teachers would agree that, since we have been marking on 
this basis, they have become much more conscious of individual differences 


and much more concerned about providing for these differences 











Grading and Reporting Pupil Achievement 


TAYLOR DODSON 


i April, 1953, issue of the NEA Journal (pages 214-16) included a dis 
cussion of report cards used in a number of school systems from various parts of 
the United States. These cards indicated a variety of practices in regard to 
reporting pupil progress. Promising practices included parent-teacher con 
ferences, notes to parents, combination of narrative reports and parent con 
ferences, and progress check sheets indicating, among other things, attitudes and 
behavior patterns. Some of these school systems indicated that parents had 
participated in the revision of older methods of reporting. In many North 
Carolina schools the teachers have made studies of pupil progress and reporting 
systems with particular emphasis on the type of report. Some of the questions 
raised by teachers are common to every school. 
1. Should the grade be based on achievement or effort? 
2. Which is the better method of grading—according to ability or grade standard 
3. How are you going to educate parents to grading their children on the basis of 
mental ability ? 
4. What is normal progress? 
What are easy and difficult reading levels? 
6. What grading system should be used in the upper grades in regard to progress 
according to individual ability ’ 
7. How can we satisfy all the parents if we use a grading system based on ability 
8. What should constitute the making of the final grade? 


WHY GIVE GRADES? 


The question has more than once arisen as to why give grades. The inherent 
value of an education should be incentive enough to accomplish the desired 
results in school study. The pupil, in his younger years, cannot always see this 
and marks are used as a goal toward which he works. Stars are used to promote 
Sunday School attendance, and the same technique is sometimes used by civic 
clubs to bolster lagging members. The U. S. Army gives good conduct medals 
and service stripes, Boy and Girl Scouts give Merit Badges for accomplishments, 
and schools award monograms for service in various activities. Does the fact 
that the pupil is conditioned to expect a symbol designating achievement com- 
pletely justify grades? If not, what valid reasons do we have for grading and 
giving periodic reports? 

Probably the most immediate reason that would occur to most educators at 
the elementary- and high-school level is that pupils and parents expect such 
reports. Too, teachers want to be informed of each pupil's progress for present 


Taylor Dodson is an Adviser in Physical Education in the State Department of Public 
Instruction, Raleigh, North Carolina 
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use and for records. The pupils under our care deserve to know what and how 
they are doing. We also want to let parents know what their children are doing. 
We want to report to the public what the school and the pupils are doing. This, 
however, is only one way of reporting to the public on what schools are doing 
A wise administrator will use this and many other ways. 


A STUDY OF PRACTICES 


Because of interest expressed by teachers and supervisors in the methods of 
reporting to parents in use by different schools, an attempt was recently made to 
urvey all schools in North Carolina in regard to pupil report cards. Samples of 
locally developed report cards were secured from units or individual schools 
which had developed cards different from the one printed by the State Depart- 
nent of Public Instruction 

Remarks made by superintendents and supervisors indicated a predominate 
opinion that it is not so much the type of report used as the way it is used that 
s significant. One or two suggested doing away with report cards. Others 
wanted to put emphasis on reports and home visits. Many indicated satisfaction 
with the present state report card and wanted nothing that would be less definite 
than the present card. Descriptive reports, so say teachers, are difficult to trans- 
fer to cumulative record folders and are more time consuming to make if the 
report is to be meaningful. 

Frequent changes in the method and form of reporting is conducive to con- 
fusion of pupils and patrons. Letter grades are probably more uniformly and 
easily understood than any other method in use. Numerical designations are 
sometimes confusing as to whether the high or low number has the greater value. 
S (satisfactory) and U (unsatisfactory) are easily understood and frequently 
ised, especially in the elementary grades. E (excellent), G (good), S 
(superior), C (commendable), N (needs improving) are hard to understand in 
terms of which symbol takes precedance. 

Of the report cards examined for high schools, seventy-four school units 
followed the traditional ABC method of designating grades, two used numerals 
and two used S and U. Fifty-six county and/or city school units used ABC 
grades for elementary schools and thirty used S and U or some very similar 
narking system. Parent-teacher conferences were reported and so were pupil- 
teacher conferences. 

Most teachers see the value of more than one type of mark or report. An 
attempt has been made on many of the report cards used in North Carolina to 
take all phases of schoo! life into consideration in reporting to parents. In addi- 
tion to the subject grades, an indication of satisfactory or unsatisfactory is made 
on traits such as attitude, courtesy, dependability, effort, initiative, self reliance, 
leadership, maturity, appearance, self control, punctuality, honesty, co-operation, 
and work habits. Many report cards attempt to explain a low grade by indicating 
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the reason from a list which typically contains the following: (1) lack of 
preparation, (2) makes poor use of time, (3) work too difficult, (4) is not 
interested, (5) too many absences, (6) too many outside interests, (7) lacks 
material, (8) is dependent on others, and (9) is careless in work 

Another scheme in use by several systems is the grades ABCDE. With each 
grade are given the reasons for rating. These reasons were selected from a 
listing such as the following: (1) shows initiative, (2) does accurate, neat 
work, (3) prompt in handing in work, (4) works well with group, (5) trust- 
worthy, (6) expresses self clearly, (7) is in right place at right time, ready for 
work, (8) not attentive, (9) lacks daily preparation, (10) fails to make up 
work, (11) does not make good use of time, (12) not interested in work, 
(13) absent too much, (14) too many outside interests, and (15) can do 
better work 

High-school home-room teachers usually have the responsibility for making 
out reports. Each subject teacher fills out a grade slip for the student which is 


then sent to the home-room teacher for transfer to the report card 


CONCLUSIONS 


It seems logical to conclude that any system of reporting pupil progress should 
represent more than mere scores and should represent significant aspects of 
achievement on the part of the pupil. The form used should be simple and 
easily understood and should represent as valid, reliable, and objective an 
account of the true status of the pupil as the teacher can make. As was seen 
from the report forms studied, teachers believe in marking on various aspects 
of performance and behavior. In so far as possible, however, it appears that 
attitude, appearance, and politeness should be checked as such and not included 
as a factor in determining the grade on a particular subject 

Many differences were noted in the marking and reporting systems studied, 
but there was a thread of similarity in most of them. This would seem to 
indicate that no one type of report card is most desirable. The committee which 
studied the problem in North Carolina favors a reporting system that is local 
in mature and application and based upon the educational philosophy and the 
curriculum of the local school. More and more parents, and rightly so, are 
participating in the formulation of this educational philosophy and in. the 
determination of the type of reporting system used 

Many schools have made a study of their reporting system in recent years 
In some cases these are continuing studies with changes being made from year 
to year. It may be of interest to some of these schools to know that copies of 
most report cards being used in North Carolina are on file with the State 
Department of Public Instruction. Any committee wishing to make a study of 
them for ideas toward revision of their own report cards should feel free to 


make full use of them by arranging for a loan of the file 














: Reporting Pupil Progress 
h in the Junior High School 


t R. M. ROELFS 
c How are junior high schools reporting to parents on pupil progress in 
> the schools of today? Is the trend towards informality in reporting continu 
ng? What are the present leanings in marking on the junior high-school 
) level? Are administrators and teachers continuing in their attempts to relay 
nore and more information to parents ria the progress report ? In order to 


inswer these and other questions, a study of the reporting forms which 


ire in use today in junior high schools was accomplished 


SOURCES OF DATA 


Two hundred letters were sent to principals of junior high schools request- 
ng that they return to the writer copies of the report form or forms that were 
n use in their respect've schools. The names of the principals were selected 
at random from the most recent Directory published in THE BULLETIN OF 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. These re 
quests were distributed approximately evenly in each of the forty-eight 
states and the District of Columbia. An attempt was made to include only 
those locations sufficiently large to support a junior high school as a separately 
organized school in the total school system 

Replies were received from 154, or 77 per cent, of the inquiries. At least 
one reply was received from every state and from the District of Columbia 
[he report forms from these junior high schools were examined for general 
and minority practices and usual and unusual features in order to identify 
the prevalent practices in regard to types of report forms used, content 
of reports, general form of reporting devices, the marking systems em- 


ployed, and the frequency of issues of the reports 


TYPES OF REPORTS IN USI 


Reporting to parents in junior high schools today is accomplished by 
means of printed forms of some type. None of the schools in this survey 
indicated a complete reliance on informal methods such as diagnostic letters, 
parental conferences, and the like. Several principals indicated that parents 


were definitely resisting any further informalizing of reporting techniques. 
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The following comment, illustrating this feeling, is typical: “Our parents 
who in the elementary schools have been exposed to the involved anecdotal 
report very emphatically ask us to keep the reports we have.” Thirty-six 
per cent of the junior high schools are using informal methods to supplement 
the usual method of reporting. This practice is becoming quite well established 
in the Middle Atlantic area where well over half of the junior high schools 
contacted used supplementary reports as compared to approximately one 
fourth in the North Central states. The use of the telephone and personal 
conferences as reporting devices seems to be increasing 


CONTENTS OF REPORTS IN USE 


Attendance. Only seven per cent of the forms did not report on some 
aspect of attendance. Days absent was reported on 93 per cent, times tardy 
on 81 per cent, days present on 20 per cent, days dismissed on eight per cent, 
and days taught on six per cent of the forms received. Truancy or unauthor- 
ized absence from class appeared on only a few report forms 

Subject matter. All of the report forms were designed to provide some 
sort of rating or evaluation of academic progress. Instead of a blanket 
rating for the subject matter achievement in the various subjects or areas, 
approximately one school in five now attempts to improve the evaluation by 
indicating particular strengths or weaknesses in the particular subject area 
The amount of effort expended, the suitability of work habits, and sug 
gestions for improving the pupil's work are features which are appearing 
more frequently on report forms 

Pupil behavior. Behavior was considered on 90 per cent of the report 
forms. Of these, 42 per cent used an all-inclusive heading such as “Conduct” 
or “Citizenship.” Over 65 different words or phrases were used to describe 
or denote school behavior. The largest number of items relating to behavior 
listed on any one card was 24, but, in general, the number ranged between 
two and ten. Citizenship was the most used term with co-operation, courtesy, 
dependability, self-control, and attitude following in that order. Several 
reports had two parallel lists for checking—one set made up of commendable 
comments and the other showing where improvement was needed 

Health. Health status was a part of only 13 per cent of the reports. Posture 
was reported on most frequently, and health habits a close second. Height 
and weight appeared on a very few, and only one school seems to be 
including the condition of eyes, ears, and teeth in the periodic progress report 

Message to parents and guardian. Eighty-four per cent of the progress 
reports studied carried a brief paragraph or two addressed to parents or the 
guardian. The frequency of mention of several of the usually included topics 


is as follows: aims or objectives of the school, 14 per cent; invitation to 
visit the school, 69 per cent; request for home-school co-operation, 50 per 
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cent; advantages of regular attendance, 31 per cent; and explanation of 
marking system, 98 per cent. 

Space for comments or remarks. Space was provided for comments by 
teachers on 41 per cent; and for comments by parents on 22 per cent of the 
reports 

Names and signatures. A place for the signature of parents showing re- 
ceipt of the report was provided on 98 per cent of the reporting forms. A 
statement explaining that the signing does not indicate approval or disproval 
frequently accompanied the request for the signature 

Over 12 per cent of the reports failed to provide the name, written or 
printed, of at least gne school official or teacher. The name of a classroom 
or home-room teacher was supplied on 77 per cent; the principal, on 60 
per cent; and the superintendent, on 42 per cent of the forms. An increasing 
number are providing the name of the counselor in addition to one or more 


of the above 
MARKING SYSTEMS IN USE 


Subject matter marking. The majority of the schools contacted in this 
study, 82 per cent, are using letters or numbers (1, 2, 3, 4, 5) explained 
by words or phrases as the basis for their marking of subject matter achieve- 
ment. Only 17 per cent are using letters or numerals with percentage 
equivalents on the reports. A higher percentage of the schools in the New 
England and southern states are employing this kind of a mark than in 
other sections of the country. Only two of the junior high schools responding 
to this study were still using numerical percentage marks 

“ABCDF” marking proved to be by far the most popular in junior 
high schools today, 81 per cent of them using a five-point marking scale 
Only three per cent of the schools are using fewer than four steps—for 
example, S-U or H-S-U—in subject matter rating, while 12 per cent are 
employing a system which has more divisions than the conventional “ABCDF.” 
The latter practice is more prevalent in the western states. Sixty per cent 
of the schools use “F’’ to designate not passing, 18 per cent use “E,”” and 
eight percent use “U."" In those schools where the letter or number 
marks are defined in percentages, 70 is the figure most frequently cited as the 
failing point 

One of the most unusual systems had five passing marks (A, “'B, 
'C,” “D,” “E,”) and three failing marks (“F,” high failure; “FF, medium 
failure; and “FFF,” low failure). Another school combined all marking 
by giving the symbol a three-fold value. For example a mark of Cl, meant 
that the pupil received a C in academic work, the numerator of the fraction 
indicated that his work habits were very good, and the denominator showed 
the social attitude to be above average. Several marking systems provide for 
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a qualifying passing mark to indicate that the pupil, while not being retained 


in the same subject, has not achieved the standard ordinarily required for 
promotion 

Seven per cent of the junior high schools are using a two- or three point 
scale to rate music, physical education, and art, and, at the same time, 
“ABCDF” or some similar scheme for what are usually considered to be the 
academic subjects. Only one school utilized a graph to interpret achievement 
and four showed unsatisfactory marks in red ink or below a red line 

Behavior marking. A wide variety of reporting procedures exist among 
junior high schools in respect to the rating of behavior. Forty per cent us 
the same marks both for rating character and achievement. The procedure is 
commonly followed when the evaluation is in terms of over-all behavior 
and is called Citizenship or Conduct. In over a fourth of the schools a 
number of traits are evaluated by checking the ones in which unsatisfactory 
progress is being made. An increasing number of schools are adopting 
a three-point scale in behavior rating—one indicating that improvement 
is being made, or that a pupil is outstanding in this trait. The practice 
of giving a conduct mark or behavior rating in each class rather than a 


composite mark is becoming more prevalent 


FREQUENCY OF REPORTING 


Forty-nine per cent of the reports were being issued every six weeks, 
and 45 per cent on a quarterly basis. Only one report in the group was 
designed for more than six reporting periods per year; and only two reports 
for fewer than four times annually. Quarterly reports are favored in the 
western and New England states; southern and North Central states prefer 
to report every six weeks; and the practice is about evenly divided in the 
Middle Atlantic states 

In addition to the regular report, it is a practice in more than one third 
of the schools to send out notices to the parents of those pupils whose 
work is not satisfactory during the interim between the periodic reports 
Several schools have developed a parallel special report to be sent to the 
parents of those pupils who are showing outstanding improvement or have 


earned special recognition in some phase of their school life 


GENERAL PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF REPORT FORMS IN USI 


> 


Organization. Of the total number of printed forms analyzed, 32 per 
cent were on single cards or sheets; 39 per cent were four-page folders; and 
29 per cent used individual subject cards or sheets for each subject in which the 


pupil was enrolled. A few reported character and academic progress on 


separate cards. Several schools selected a different color for each grade 
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Color. White reporting forms are used in 66 per cent of the schools 


irious other colors were found among the rest of the reports, but 90 


er cent of those not white were ones of the light hues such as tan, yellow, 


am, or salmon 


Paper composition. The composition of the paper on which the reports 
Twenty 


vere printed varied considerably in thickness, weight, and durability 


ight per cent of the reports were printed on paper of normal weight or 


ghter; 72 per cent were on cardboard or heavy paper 


Size. There is very little uniformity in the size of the reports in use 


ver thirty different sets of dimensions 
25 square inches; the most voluminous was 


were noted. The most condensed 


port form contained only 


the form of a booklet and contained 1,122 sq. in. of reporting area 


i” x 6” reporting form is the most-used size and was adopted in 28 


cent of the cases considered. One half of the total number studied were 


ger than 4” x 6,” leaving 22 per cent a smaller size. The smaller-size 


eport was most prevalent in the western states and also in the North Central 


a. In both of these regions, schools are more prone to issue separate 


rds for each subject. New England junior high schools are making the 


atest use of the 4” x 6” form: the western schools, the least. A _ larger 


portion of the reporting forms from the Middle Atlantic and southern 
tates were 5” x 8” or larger than from the other regions 


NAMES DESIGNATING THE REPORTS 


Over thirty different titles naming the reporting device were noted. One 


ird of the reports had no designation other than identity of the school 
nit and a blank towards the top of the front of the form prefaced “Report 
yf The titles used most frequently are 
sted below in the order of the frequency with which they were observed 

Report, Report to Parents, Pupil Progress 
majority of the instruments 
One 


Report Card, Progress Report, 
Report, and Pupil’s Report Card. The vast 
‘reports, the remaining few were called “records 
Report ( ard,’ but the number of 


title has increased 


were referred to as 
fourth of them still carry the traditional title 


hools which now include the word progress’ in the 


to 20 per cent 
SOME UNUSUAL FEATURES 

In the process of scanning the 154 progress reports, several unusual 
eatures were noted. Some of these are related in the following paragraphs 


A few schools are now providing a place on the report to indicate the 
: 


upil’s prospects for promotion, or a place .to check if he ts in danger 


of non-promotion. At least one s hool gives a mark in “Home Preparation.’ 


A few provide a place to record the school activities in which the pupil 
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is participating. The report from the junior high at South St. Paul, Minnesota, 
is unique in that it contains a message to the pupil, the person usually over 
looked by report-card designers. An unusual appeal for regular attendance 
was made by one superintendent with a statement on the card explaining 
“The absentee loses his work, his interest, and probably promotion, and, 
incidentally, decreases the financial support from the state 

The time-worn and over-used statements in the message to parents are 
at last being overhauled and modernized by a few schools. As an example, 
the Minneapolis, Minnesota, statement to parents is cited below 





To PARENTs: 


This report is designed to give an understanding of the 
contributions of the school toward the development of your 
child. 


Your Junior and Senior High Schools have set up cer- 
tain goals which they try to reach. Within the limits of his 
capacity, every student should 


Develop physical and mental health | 

Speak and write satisfactorily 

Take his share of responsibility in the home 

Be an intelligent consumer | 

Know and understand the meaning of democracy and 
accept his duties of citizenship in the home, com- 
munity, country, and world 

Learn to work out the everyday problems of living 

Use his leisure time well 

Learn skills that will help him make a living. 


You will readily see that the school and the home must 
cooperate in order to accomplish these results. You are cor- 
dially invited to express your reactions to this report card and 
to visit school to discuss your child’s problems with any of 
the faculty personnel. 


Rurus A. PutNaM 
Superintendent of Schools 











Quite a few of the junior high schools are attempting to make the 
report a diagnostic one by providing parents and pupils with reasons for 
low marks in place of merely being content to rate the pupil low or failing 


and let it go at that. A policy followed in a North Carolina junior high 
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school calls for a written explanation to parents by the teacher for every 

U” that appears on a report. Supplementary reports have become quite 
common but a Bangor, Maine, junior high school has developed one 
which is interestingly organized into three parts: (1) The Problem, (2) What 
We Have Done, and (3) How You Can Help. A well-developed ‘Personality 
Record” is submitted as a supplementary report in Texarkana, Arkansas. 

In only a couple of instances was there any evidence on the reporting 
forms that pupils were participating even in a small way in the process of 
arriving at the evaluation which is placed on the progress report. At 
Midland, Michigan, pupils were expected to rate themselves in twenty 
traits in work habits, social adjustment, and personal responsibility. A junior 
high school in Tuscaloosa, Alabama, makes a special report on all pupils 
between the regular quarterly reporting periods. This report is made out in 
class and is worded by the pupil and teacher working together 


A few schools are changing to cumulative marks. Five of the reports studied 
explained that the last mark appearing represented the cumulative achieve- 
ment to date. A few reports are making a similar change in the reporting 
of attendance. A few of the junior high schools in the east are showing 
on the report the grade level in the subjects as determined by standardized 
tests as well as the usual achievement marks. 


Some of the infrequent and unusual words and phrases used to denote 
Citizenship on the reports are: Splendid and Unfortunate Traits; Work 
and Play Habits; Attitude Index; Sportsmanship; Personal Growth Record ; 
Emotional Development; Seriousness of Purpose; Originality; Care of Public 
Property; and Respect for Rights of Others. 

At Prescott, Arizona, the printing of reporting forms is delayed until 
teachers and principals make minor revisions in them at the beginning of 
each year after school begins. A number of schools use different colored 
forms for each of the different grades. In a few instances, it was noted 
that, within the same organizational unit, the marks used in the ninth 
grade were different from those used in the seventh and eighth. A Binghamp- 
ton, New York, school has developed a method of obtaining duplicate prog 
ress reports without making any extra demands on teachers or the office 
force by means of a carbon glued at the top of the office card. 

In a few schools, the progress report is being employed also, in a minor 
way, as a report from the home. The parent is asked to state what work 
or home responsibilities the owner of the card has to perform outside of his 
regular school work on a Kansas City, Kansas, report card. A column 


headed “Deficiency Notice” appears on the reporting form in Muskegon, 
Michigan. A check in that column indicates that the parent or guardian 
was notified of the pupil's deficiency. 
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SUMMARY 


1. A great deal of interest in junior high-school progress reporting 
exists throughout the entire country, judging from the response received 
in this study 


> 


2. None of the junior high schools contacted were relying on informa 
methods solely in reporting on pupil progress to parents, but over a third 
of them are employing diagnotic letters, conferences with parents and pupils 
and telephone conversations to supplement the usual method of reporting 

3. Two items of attendance, absence and tardiness, are reported on by 
nearly all junior high schools 

1. Behavior is reported on in nine out of ten junior high schools. Almost 
one half of the schools use one term, such as Citizenship, to serve as this 
report. The schemes used to rate Citizenship and Behavior are many and 
varied 

5. A sizeable number of junior high schools are attempting to improve 
subject matter evaluation by showing academic growth through a sub-divisior 
of each subject into skills or habits and by taking into consideration 
individual effort expended and ability differences 

6. Physical growth and health status are reported to parents through the 


usual reporting channels by a very small number of junior high schools 


7. Most of the reports on pupil progress include a message to parents 


in which the parent is invited to visit school, urged to assist in maintaining 
a good attendance record, and asked to co-operate, but he is not informed 
on the aims and objectives of the school 

8. Space for comments by teachers is provided on approximately two out of 
every five junior high-school reports and for parents on one out of every 
five on the average 

9. Almost without exception, parents or guardians are expected to sign 
and return the report after each reporting period except the final one 

10. The names of the home-room or classroom teacher and the principal, 
and less frequently the superintendent, usually appear on the progress report 
but over one tenth of the reports are sent out without providing the name 
of any person connected with the school who can be readily contacted 

11. It 1s almost a universal practice to give some explanation of the 


marking system on pupil-progress reports 


12. Schools use progress reports to give a wide variety of information tc 
pupils and parents 
13. A five-step symbol system of marking is used by most junior high 


schools. Forty per cent use the same marking system for academic achieve 


ment and behavior qualities. A three-point marking scheme (one showing 
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tisfactory, unsatisfactory, and improving or outstanding) is gaining favor 





junior high schools for behavior rating 































i 14. Reports are sent by most junior high schools either every six weeks 
quarterly. In more than one third of the junior high schools, notices 
ure sent to parents between the regular reports to indicate that a pupil is 
t progressing satisfactorily. A much smaller number has adopted the 
ractice of sending complimentary letters or notes of commendation 
15. There is little unformity in the physical characteristics of jumior 
gh-school progress reports except that about two thirds of them are 


hite, slightly less than three fourths are made of cardboard or heavy paper, 





1 over one fourthare 4” x 6” in dimension 
. 16. There is a similar lack of uniformity in the names used to designate 
s he report. One fourth of them are referred to as “Report Card,” but almost 
d is many now include the word “‘progress’’ in the title designation 
' ee en ———— < am i 
. AIDS FOR YOUR SPEECH PROGRAM 
: Wisin national association has a number of issues of THE BULLETIN 
that are widely used as aids in the development of a speech program in | 
S the secondary school. Following is a list of these publications | 
No. 136. Feb. 1946. The Emerging Curriculum in English. 192 pp 
No. 151. Jan. 1948. Speech Education for All American Youth. 222 pp. | 
No. 166. Dec. 1949. Dramatics in the Secondary School. 192 pp 
No. 168. Feb. 1950. Improving Reading Instruction in the Secondary 


| School. 184 pp 
No. 173. Nov. 1950. Speech and Hearing Problems in the Secondary 
Schools. 144 pp 
No. 176. Feb. 1951. Reading Instruction for the Slow Learner in the 
Secondary School. 246 pp. 
No. 187. May 1952. Public Address in the Secondary School. 318 pp 
No. 199. Jan. 1954. A Speech Program for the Secondary School 
304 pp 
Copies of these publications are available at $1.50 each with a 50 per 
cent discount to members of the NASSP. The following discounts 
obtain for non-members: 2-9 copies, 10 per cent; 10-99 copies, 25 per 
, cent; 100 or more copies, 331% per cent 





Copies may be ordered at the following address: 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C 


etcitemmatsitinineemninneeaaanemanastil 
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Attendance Is a Philosophy 


LOUISE EDNA GOEDEN 


vss | 
T doesn’t matter how fine the curriculum nor how good the teaching 
staff; if Mary and Jim aren't in school, they can’t be educated.” That is 
the philosophy at Washington High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. To 
assure maximum pupil attendance, a special system has been set up. Its 
success may be seen from the results: in this senior high school with about 
1,950 pupils, the average daily attendance ranges between 97 and 98 per 
cent, making the school a leader in attendance among Milwaukee public schools 

Significant, too, are the figures for truancy. Although recent studies show 
that truancy in all Milwaukee public high schools increased 30 per cent 
in the last several years, Washington High School's has been decreasing 
Statistics for the school year ending June, 1953, showed only 2814 days 
lost through truancy for that period 

How is it possible to achieve this high percentage of attendance? Several 
factors enter in. First, the school has an attendance director—a teacher 
relieved from two classes and all study-hall and home-room assignments 
An office clerk has, as a primary duty, keeping and checking attendance 
records. A number of honor pupils are monitors to assist the director 

The latter has a private office, a telephone, an intercom system with 
the office, and a series of file cabinets to keep detailed records on the 
attendance of each pupil. With these as a basis, the operation functions 


efficiently to the advantage of home and school 


CHECKING THE ABSENTEE 


Let's take a typical case to show how the system works. Mary Smith is 
absent. At 8:30 A. M., the home-room monitor sends a morning report 
of absences to the office. There the attendance clerk alphabetizes the names 
and prepares an original and a carbon copy of those absences. Mary's 
mame is included on that list. To make doubly sure she is out before 
the home is called—parents become worried and angry when an error 
is made—teachers send in reports of absent pupils as soon as their first-hour 
classes assemble. 

The attendance clerk then pulls the official attendance cards of absentees 
The home telephone number—or nearest telephone number—is written on 


Louise Edna Goeden is on the staff of Washington High School, 2874 North 35th 
Street, Milwaukee 10, Wisconsin 
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his. It should be emphasized that the rule requesting such a phone number 
s strictly enforced at Washington. Every pupil must have one on file 

Unless the parent himself phones the reason for absence, Mary's card 

among those the attendance director picks up. A pupil's home is called 
n the first day of absence, and again after the third day. The date and 
ason for absence are written on the back of the card and on the alphabetized 
bsence list by the attendance director. Later the attendance clerk marks 
n the date box on the front of the card a red “A” for a legitimate absence 
nd a blue “A” for a truancy 

Mary happens to be out with a cold. The attendance director expresses 
egret and tells Mary's mother that she hopes the girl will be back soon 
f Mary is home alone, the director notes that on the card and on the list 

1 asks the pupil to bring a note from a parent when she returns to school. 
[his is to be sure the parents know about the absence 

But suppose Mary is out with a communicable disease. The attendance 
irector explains the necessity for Health Department clearance before Mary 
nay return to school. In addition, in this case, (health rules permitting) 
s in any prolonged illness, the director suggests that Mary have a friend 
pick up her books and assignments and deliver them to the door of the 
me. Parents and pupils are grateful for the information, since pupils can 
often do a good share of their schoolwork at home and thus not get too 
far behind their classmates 

If there should be no answer to the phone call at the home, the attendance 
lirector will call again later in the day. If there is still no reply, he will 
ry again the next morning at 7:45. Should there still be no answer, and 
the pupil does not return, a welfare counselor is sent out on a home call 

A second attendance check is taken in home rooms at 12:50 P. M., and the 
arents of pupils absent in the afternoon are phoned 

Luckily, Mary is a conscientious pupil. Her absences are few; her excuses, 
good 

But Jim Brown is another type. His attendance record has been bad since 
- entered junior high school. The attendance director knew Jim's tendencies 
to malinger, to skip school if he can, and to get into trouble. She had 
received a report on the absence and conduct record of all incoming pupils 
before their arrival. On the basis of that, she could check Jim's first attempt 
to oversleep, to have a “sore foot’’ or “headache.” Of course, Jim didn’t 
know why she questioned his mother so carefully—and for the third ‘‘sick” 
excuse requested a doctor's statement of illness. Jim was resentful, too, 
vhen his first absence—on an afternoon too pleasant to be in school anyway! 
was immediately checked and found to be truancy. “Other schools don't call 


up the first minute you're out,” he declared 
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But since Washington High School did, and the penalty for the truancy 
was heavy, he thought twice the next nice afternoon—and went back to 
school after lunch instead of to the park. That first truancy meant Jin 
served four detentions to make up the time for the half day he had 
cut. He received a zero, which could not be made up, in all classes he 
had missed; and his mother was called in for a personal conference wit! 
the attendance director and his class counselor If, as often happens 
his mother’s appearance at school meant she had to take off from her job 
Jim was likely to find his family most unsympathetic about truancies. He 
learned a lesson: it was easier——and in the long run more worth while—té 


be in school than to take off 


GETTING BACK INTO CLASS 


In both Mary's and Jim’s case, the same procedure was followed for 
obtaining excuses to show teachers. (No pupil may return to class after 
an absence without presenting such an excuse.) On the morning or noon 
of their return to school, they came to the office of the attendance director 
for the printed excuse form. This they filled out in ink. The upper half 
contained a space for name, address, phone number, dates of absence and 
causes, as well as a place for the pupil's signature. The lower part, separated 
by perforations, contained space for the pupil's name and dates of absenc« 
It had the signature of the attendance director 

After the pupil had filled out the excuse, the director stamped it. An 
inch-high “1” meant personal illness; 2" meant such a legitimate reason 
for absence as illness or death in the family 3"" meant an absence sanctioned 
by the family, but not approved by the school, such as a pleasure trip. In 
the first two cases, teachers assumed responsibility for seeing that the pupil 
came in to make up his work 

In the case of a “3' excuse, the responsibility for making up work rested 
entirely on the pupil, who received zeroes for those days until he voluntarily 
came in for makeup work. The philosophy Washington follows is that 
when a teacher has 150 to 200 pupils, she has enough work in helping those 
who are weak academically or are out for valid reasons. It is not fair 
to expect “vacationers” to receive the same consideration Pupils know this 
before they leave on trips 

If a pupil's father or mother has died, each of his teachers receives 
a note with that information; so the pupil will be sure to get sympa 
thetic treatment when he returns 

Jim's unexcused absence rated the stamped word “Truancy For that 
absence, each of Jim’s teachers also received a vividly colored slip emphasizing 


this infraction of rules and repeating the school’s penalties for it 
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FILING AND USING THE INFORMATION 


Pupil monitors record absences on a special set of cards filed in the 
uttendance director's office. Truancies are listed in red. These records are 
ised by the director as well as the class counselors, whose offices are adjacent 
» the attendance office. During conferences with parents, such cards with 
e list of days absent, showing the day of the week as well as the date, 
re impressive. Monday and Friday absences are especially significant, for 
hey often mean “long week ends.”’ 


The upper halves of the absence excuses made out by the pupil are also 
kept on file. These, in the pupil's own handwriting, furnish proof to the 


irent of the causes of absence and also are a check on handwriting 


Available to the attendance director are the cumulative folders of pupils 
These furnish a long-term record of a pupil's entire school career, including 
absences, tardinesses, and truancies. They are consulted before a parent 


mnference 


The class counselor is called in on cases involving extended absences, 
© many absences, or truancies. Attempts are made to find the underlying 
ises for a pupil's attitude toward school. The reasons may be dislike for 
rtain subjects, an overload, poor health, or lack of home supervision. With 
he counselor's assistance, the pupil's study load may be cut or a complete 
physical examination arranged for him. The parent may also learn how 


heck on his child's daily home assignments 


[he welfare counselor mentioned earlier is an integral part of the attendance 
tures. All aggravated cases of absence are referred to her, as well as 
ny second-day absences when the home cannot be contacted. She goes out 
nto the field to check and has contact with all city social agencies. Her 
ports on home conditions are helpful in understanding attendance and 
irning problems, and in obtaining psychiatric and health aid for pupils 
She also arranges for referrals of more difficult attendance problems to 
central office of the Milwaukee School Board and to the city district 


ttorney 


Since attendance problems include tardiness, a short explanation of the 
heck system used at Washington High School might be mentioned. Pupils, 
who are tardy morning or noon, report to the attendance director for clearance 

enter classes or home rooms. The first morning's tardiness results in a 
warning for the pupil. A second means the pupil must report the next 
nree mornings as 8 a. M. A third tardiness, and any beyond that, means 

week of 8 A. M. reporting. If a pupil does not report on time those 

rnings, an extra day is added. Every noon tardiness means a detention, 


be served that evening after school 
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When a pupil is tardy more than three times, the parent is usually 
contacted by telephone. In the conversation the need for promptness ts 
emphasized. Each two tardinesses are also equivalent to one absence. Since a 
pupil cannot be exempt from final exams if he has more than six absences 
charged to him during a semester, he does his best to get to school on 
time. As a result of this system, less than ten per cent of the pupils 
are tardy in a semester, and few average more than two tardinesses 

Does all this careful checking pay off? Washington High School believes 
it does. As a puplic relations gesture alone, telephone calls asking about a 
pupil's absence are valuable. Parents feel the school has a personal interest 
in each child. Furthermore, the father or mother sometimes has questions 
relating to the absence which he wishes to discuss with school authorities 
but does not know whom to call. For problem cases, the school can often 
help the parent by suggesting closer home supervision or by making the 
parent aware that there is an attendance problem. Pupils make much 
more of an effort to get to school—and on time—when they know the 
home and school are working together so closely 

And when Mary and Jim are in school daily, they are much more likely 
to keep up with their work and thus make progress in their school work 
In other words, they are having the full benefit of the school curriculum and 
the teaching staff 





SOME QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
ABOUT NEA’S NEW BUILDING PROGRAM 


Who authorized the campaign? 
NEA Board of Trustee, the Executive Committee, the Board of 
Directors, and the Representative Assembly 
How much 1s to be raised ? 
Five million dollars. 
How is money to be raised? 
Through the NEA Building Fund Campaign. 
What are the dates of the cam paign? 
Spring 1953 through our Centennial Convention in 1957 
Who is responsible for the campaign? 
You and other NEA members 
Who will direct the campaign in the states? 
An NEA Building Fund Committee organized within each state. 
This Committee will determine local quotas 
How much 1s each state expected to raise? 
A sum equal to $2 per NEA member per year over the five- 
year period. 
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Has Education Changed? 
CHARLES A. TONSOR 


A CYNIC could define education as the periodic serving of the same old 
vine in new bottles. In a recent circular from the New York State Education 
Department at Albany we read, “Throughout the past fifty years elementary 
hools have experimented with a great number and variety of organizational 
nnovations: the Batavia Plan, the Dalton Plan, the Co-operative Group 
Plan, the Burk or Winnetka Plan, the Gary Plan, the Platoon School, the 
Contract Plan—these and many others and it concludes with ‘‘The 
lementary schools have adopted a plan of organization centered more closely 

n the total needs of children.” 

What's new about that? Ever since Mark Hopkins and long before, a 
teacher on one end of a log and a student on the other, constituted a 
niversity. Fifteen years from today, the bottle will change again and the 
ementary schools will be following some other plan but the wine will 
emain the same, a teacher contributing from his experience and that of the 
ice to the development of an immortal soul. Life adjustment education is 

w offered as a new bottle, but life adjustment has been the aim of education 
from the year one and will be to the year infinity. All education, from 
hat of the most primitive savage to the most industrialized modern, has 
s its purpose to enable the individual to shift for himself in the society 

which he must spend his days. To shift for Aimself!—provided the 
ociety 1S democratic 

But there is something that leads one to suspect the outcome! The new 
ottle is mot integral, a piece has been broken off. The older, humanistic 
education that came from the Greeks and Romans and the Hebrew-Christian 
tradition viewed life not as a material-time-circumscribed thing, but sab 
pecie aeternitatis. The newer education defines life adjustment as: “Life 
adjustment education is directly focused on helping young people to become 
happy and efficient workers and citizens." A very important piece is 
missing—the development of man's immortal soul. The former can result 
from the latter; the latter from the former, never. 

Today man is in revolt. In our country the pressure is building up. He 
s in revolt against industrial materialism, against the all-consuming pres 
ures which make him a slave of gadgets and machines. That is the basic 
element behind the demand for religion in the schools. Yet, in our pressure 
for vocational education we have concentrated on the very thing that is 


Charles A. Tonsor is Principal of the Grover Cleveland High School in Brooklyn, 
New York 
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causing the explosion. What is needed is a return to humanism, to a regard 
for man’s immortal soul 

That is what prompted General Bradley's stricture of American education 
“When I recall the political illiteracy of our young troops at the start of 
the war, I am moved to charge education with gross dereliction in it 
responsibility to teach the value of the great spiritual possessions to which we 
are born "He blames the school curricula “for the political immaturity 
the economic ignorance, the philosophical indifference, and the spiritua 
insolvency of so many of our young men.' 

But the problem is more than just a new curriculum or so. Curricula have 
come and gone but the problem has remained to plague us and ever will 
The only solution that has worked has been person-to-person education, a 
personality working on personalities with the curriculum as the lever. Let 
us remember that most of us secure jobs which require little specif 
technical or academic training other than attitudes and personality trait: 


We learn the job on the job. The success or failure of the pupil both on 


the job and at school depends not so much on his | Q or on the breadth 


and depth of the curriculm as it does on the school’s ability to develop th 
emotional and moral maturity of the pupil and to train him to meet the 
slings and arrows of outrageous fortune. That means all of us, not special 
counselors, must be aware of and work to remedy his maladjustments and 
emotional disturbances whatever their cause 

In our treatment of wanderings from the beaten track, we must be careful 
lest in our attempt to remedy a misstep we ruin a personality; ridicule 
humiliation, sarcasm are keen weapons—and their effects are felt as wounds 
as deep as those caused by physical weapons. Corporal punishment may 
have far less serious consequences for a pupil than to be labeled “just no 
good We must be careful lest we build a sense of failure instead of 
a feeling of success. Too often we label young people and cast them 
out without making any attempt to let them express their opinions of 
themselves. Many a time, in handling a serious case that even the police 
could not break, I have sent every one else from the room and, face to 
face with the young person, have said to him Now tell your story 
Often I do not have to wait—"'Il don't know why I did it: I know better 
Sometimes I get only half truth, but as the discrepancies are pointed 
out, I get all. That catharsis is the the beginning of reconstruction! But 
once I get it, I never violate the confidence. If it is something that must 
be cleared by legal procedures, I urge: “Go home and talk this over with 
your parents. If you want me to break the ice, I will. If you have to go 
to court, I'll be there I have yet to find the judge who refuses to listen 


to what I have to say 


What Do We Owe Our Country Colleer's Magazine, February 26, 1949, p. 38 
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UNDERSTANDING PUPILS IS ESSENTIAI 


person who does wrong, énows he does wrong: many times 


does not know why. Nor do others Lead us not into temptation” 1s 


Every young 


ry real. Some of us just can't take the test and pass it. It 1s, therefore, 
uty to know as much about our pupils as we can; not to brand them, 
it to understand them. This does not depend on a life adjustment curriculum 


the teacher. Under an interested 


program; it depends on the philosophy of 
icher any irriculum becomes a life adjustment curriculun Under a 


iterested teacher even the life adjustment curriculum is of little effect 


of the pupils who have not studied “Thou shalt not steal!’ Yet of 
se very pupils there will be those who steal Too fre juently 1 am 
pte i to ex} lode at a teacher's smeering remarks about a pupil or invidious 
parisons with her own remarkable offspring. The good Lord gave me 
1g muscles of the jaw and I maintain silence. But it is hard 
Why are boys so fresh, rough, uncouth in dress and speech Because 
fe outside of school has glamorized that situation Girls have been 
litioned to being pretty from the days of the first pink bow Bovs 
irn as much if not mor from streets and hang-outs as they do from 
hool. Here they learn attitudes and habits that color their entire lives 
the right teacher—not the curriculun will change all that 
Before sports became a business for budding professionals, we used to 
roduce many a change through sports. Room teams, large sports squads 


school kept them busy under interested teachers—not health education 


s with reputations to maintain nor sports writers to provide wit! 





but math-teacher-coach of a ball eam biology-teacher-coach of track 
nglish-teacher-coach of football Latin-teacher-coach of dramatics The 
ociations thus built Ip nave tied young people to their teachers so that 


day, although they themselves are fathers of children in high school, the 


ties till hold 


Here is a letter from the president of a state association to his former 
Latin teacher that came in to him recently I can testify to the truth 
f every word you say The ideals which you taught us through our study 
f Latin and through our service in the Latin office and on the Forum 
tinum were self-dis iplining forces which made many f us what we 
today That's life adjustment and wa Latin''! Curriculum experts, note 
As one young person put it Let's stop being teachers and be human.’ 


, 


at doesn't mean stop teaching; it means stop, look, listen; then act. It 
eans, also, co-operation with the school’s program of guidance in the 


nly way guidance can be effective—-when done by teachers. It means 


rankly teaching a subject for all the human values that are in it. It means 


pouring old wine from old bottles for new people. The quality of the 


“A 


ine, not the label, wins the approval of him who receives it 











Teenage Reading 
VERNON IVES 


ie report is based on the first comprehensive study of the reading 
interests and needs of the group variously called young people, young 
adults, or teenagers. The study was made in the spring of 1953 by the 
Publishers Liaison Committee, which is a joint committee of the Division 
of Libraries for Children and Young People, the American Association of 
School Librarians, and the Children’s Book Council. Its purpose was t 
gather information from librarians actively working with young people an 
pass it on to publishers and library administrators to the end that the youns 
people themselves might have the books they want and need 

The committee sent questionnaires to the entire membership of the 
Association of Young Peoples Librarians, to a comparable number of librarian 
of four-year high schools in thirty-two states, and to all city, county, and 
state school library supervisors. This report is based on the 283 replic 
received, a number of which represented pooled opinions of groups, rather thar 
single individuals 

The first part of the questionnaire had to do with the format and genera 
appearance of young people’s books. As regards shape and length, the 
average, novel-size book of a maximum length of 250 to 300 pages is 
strongly preferred. Oversize books not only present a shelving problem 
but also are considered juvenile-looking by most readers of high-school age 
They also want “thin” books—particularly for book reports! The thickness 


¢ 


of a book, which doesn’t necessarily mean the number of pages, often acts 


as a deterrent. Committee comment Rising manufacturing costs are nou 
providing thinner books There is less paddin g of stories than there used 
to be, and the teenage book that was 250 to 300 pages a few years ag 
is now 200 to 225. Economics is making authors and publishers heed 
Mark Twain's famous book review, “The covers of this book are t 
far apart.” 


CLOTH SUBSTITUTI 


The next question was loaded: ‘In what categories, if any, are books bound 


in imitation cloth acceptable ? A quarter of the replies said mysteries or 


Vernon Ives, president of Holiday House, has served during the past two years a: 
chairman of the Publishers Liaison Committee. Mr. Ives’ article is based on a verba 
report given to both school and public librarians at the last ALA conference in Los 
Angeles. This article by Mr. Ives is reprinted from the October, 1953, issue of the 
ALA Bulletin with the kind permission of both the author and the editor of the ALA 


Bulletin 
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ght fiction would be acceptable bound in a cloth substitute; 75 per cent 
aid no categories would be acceptable To the question, Would you pay 
5 cents to 5O cents more for the same book bound in cloth instead of 
cloth substitute?,”” 88 per cent said they would. Comment: This would 


‘ES mean an increase in price of 10 per cent to 25 per cent, and we seriously 


f 
doubt if an ine x pe nsive cloth wo0uld produce that miany more circuiation 
han the pre ent improved imitation cioths Next year's Committee 1 


, F Te ’ 
inning to ao some library- mtvrolled vesearcr om the subject 


‘ Are jackets generally removed and posted on bulletin boards, or are 
i y circulated with the book? Replies said that 95 per cent of the 
wraries use jackets for display, and, at the same time, that 60 per cent 
rculate them with the book—a total of 155 per cent! Comment: Obviously 
sackets are used for both purposes, and it is clearly evident that librarians 


uld like tu jackets with each book Most publishers now send extra 


u 
kets on request, but it is a nuisance to all concerned. We feel that the 


, ly practical solution would be to put tu jackets on each book in the 


piace 7 Pl rf uld nol be d me tu uh picture bo ks where the ja ket 1s 


aC f 
a2 , , ) 
rinte d wih ihe text but il conid be aone wiih leenage books It u uld 


ij J ; eh , , , s-a07 , 
expensive, but we suspect that it would be better promotion than librarians 


ri 4 an 


e-baskets full of unopened second-class mail! As regards jackets that 





eal, those most frequently mentioned were the ones on the stories of 
wanna, du Jardin, Daly, and Stolz. Comment: This may mean that 
ese jackets are better, or it may mean that they came to mind because the 
ne Pos ave P pular In the non-fiction field appealing jackets are those of 
Kon-Tiki and Diving to Adventure 
Moving into the body of the book, the first problem is that of endpapers 
flere publishers print maps and other pertinent data, over which librarians 
te circulation material. In spite of the admitted decorative appeal and 
fulness of this data, 86 per cent of librarians would rather have it inside 
book, since in any case it will be completely lost in rebinding. Comment 


, , , , 
+ hy not repeat the material imside the book? 
d 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


On the subject of illustrations, opinion was practically unanimous that 
hey are desirable in biographies, for obvious reasons. In fiction, there 
is a difference of opinion. Public librarians were evenly divided as to 
sirability, whereas three quarters of the school librarians want illustra- 
ms. Comment: The answer here pr bably lies in the fact that publi 


/ 
— = “eee , ! -— 
: brary patrons are voluntary, and hence they are better readers Scho 





al iy users, a “captive” audience, want the help of visual aids. In any 


ent, the trend is certainiy away from «tiustrations in teenage fiction, partially 


4 due to the rising manufacturing costs mentioned above. Illustrations par- 
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ticularly liked are thos the Landmark Book te t lern example 


although the romant lrawings of such masters as Wyeth and Pyle ar 


sti popular 
The next question had to do with the s1 f Practically al 
| (93%) of the replies said that young people refuse book with ill type 
and virtually every inexpensive edition of th ass w nentioned as af 
example. On the other hand ly half of the replies said that ye g peopl 
rerect. as 1uven le books with ia yr than average type ( ) Pretere 
erm pein ) ) fa ’ , 2 k ) , ’ i? , / 
eu nNevou ed type. Bear t/ ) nd ler j , later 
Opinions as to the appe al of “age-tag”’ titles were divided. To give 
book suci! i title is T} B [ ‘ ia imd-S 10 i fa 
To call the sar book § a-S f Yon } ght : 2 
Teena Book af § i-§ s still better. ¢ y fd ’ 
fermi ee? ’ did eter ’ Per k 
In tl held of biography, mo books still 1 led. B they sh 
be factual, not fictionized The most re jueste 1 full nyt I Ss wer 
those of modern scientists, also stage, screen, and radio star Only one 
individual Napoleon received many votes. There is also a need for « tron 
of short biographies of modern authors and musician Comme? iithoug 
ié@ received regue for e rapi Dia j tnd dif ’ 
‘ 4 4 , Dl Plé ’) ‘ ‘ f I i? 4 c ‘ , , ’ 
aia , Pi ror tf rlé €d ’ ’ ue , 
The saturation point is being reached tm some sports book There \ 
the most thumbs-down on any more baseball fiction, by tw to on ver 
football stories, the next nost saturated area Factual book baseball ar 
also in over supply However sports biographies are stil wanted ilso how 
f to-do-it books, part arly im minor sport whict eem to have been rather 
neglected In the fiction field here ; | rt ed { basketball 
stories, and a si iller or ror Nockey 
CARFEFFFE BOOKS 
Career books were not as scar ga | 1 Deen expected Librariar pres 
that they are read for their story value rather t t ational infor 
mation, but the consensus was that they are useful for recreational reading and 
frequentiy iead to m scrious onsid itio#r I I t vocal 
Comment: It 1s mor , rlant to have iM r ul F y ry , 
} } “er ii Wa } p. f 1 ia , ‘ c ‘ 
intPor d re irc } 4 d “ipo ) ’ d ) It ' 
' 
vocational non-fiction, there 1 a great need for ot iutol rapl al tre 
ment and for such informal but factual accounts as Russells A Lamp | 
) Heary What vocations need to be overed In non-fictior is well a 
: 
/ 
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fiction, girls want books about secretaries, airline hostesses, teachers, nurses 
und librarians. There were far fewer requests for vocational books for boys, 
ngineering being the only field mentioned often enough to be reported 
Comment: Evidently teenage boys go directly to technical books about subjects 
n which they are interested and scorn the career story as being unrealisti 

The next question, having to do with both good and poor junior novels for 
girls, was answered by author rather than by tithk The favorites with 
ibrarians, if not always with readers, are Stolz, Cavanna, du Jardin, Emery 
ind Daly, with Lovelace, Whitney, and Worth not far behind. The most 
frequently mentioned examples of poor junior novels were all series: those 
f Janet Lambert, and those having to do with the exploits of Sue Bartor 
Cherry Ames, Joan Foster, Penny Marsh, Judy Bolton, e/ even including 
oor old Elsie Dinsmore 


What elements make the difference between good and poor junior novels 


The replies were difficult to classify, but in general what is needed might be 


illed a better-balanced diet: more meat in situations, problems, and plots, 
1 less marshmallow in the romance and characterization—in short, more 
ture fare. Are these junior novels being absorbed into the English 
rricula? Two thirds of the replies said ye Is there need for more junior 


ovels for girls? Definitely yes, but p/ease improve them! 
In the field of junior novels for boys, the situation changes somewhat 
There are favorite authors here, too, but they write on a wider variety 


subjects, and each seems to dominate a particular field—Tunis, Meader, 


‘ 


Farley, Pease, Kyelgaard There were many more mentions of individual 


books than was the case with junior novels for girls and they covered a 


wider spread of interests. Comment: Boys f this age are more choosy 
thout books than girls are, and they are not such habitual readers. Conse 
uently, tf many boy reader awe being lost at this critical stage 7 
a4 ipem, ue need re miaschliine mjfinences more men wriing for b ) 

re male editor more male Iibrarian Very few series of poor junior 


ovels for boys were mentioned Not that there aren't some, but they 
evidently less of a problem than series for girls. In boys’ fiction, the 
st needed elements are reality, more mature approach, greater depth of 
haracterization And. of course, instead of romance what is wanted ts 


idventure, excitement, and fast-moving action 


( miment Bef re f@adtine [Pe Norect j mMnior ,] ae for [Pal | a4auil 
ks, a word about youth collection Both librarians and publishers are 
laiiy ¢ yncerned ab ul child reader grouineg “ap i be aaduil veade Don't 
then, have to consider young people's libraries or rooms or even shelves as 
ridges from childhood intere those of adulthood? <A bridge must 

; } ; 4 . j i 
have tu ends So a youth collection, made up tf junior novels as well as 


. ; j 
adult novel introductory non-fiction as well as more advanced factual 
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; 


material, gives teenagers a few familiar books to make them feel at home 
side by side with the adult strangers they are about to meet. Is this n 
a compelling reason for the establishment of far more youth collection 
than we now have? 

Answers to the next question threw light on both the difficulty and 
the importance of this survey. “What per cent of your fiction collectior 
is normally considered adult?” Replies from public libraries ranged fron 
10 per cent to 95 per cent, with the heaviest concentration in the 50 per 
cent to 80 per cent areas, the average being about two-thirds adult. High 
school libraries (those which serve grades nine through twelve) reversed 
the scale, with their heaviest concentration of adult fiction in the 10 per 
cent to 30 per cent areas, with an average of about 20 per cent adult 
books. So the high-school librarian thinks, buys, and recommends primarily 
in terms of junior books, while the attention of the young people's librarian 
in the public library is two-thirds devoted to adult books. Comment: As in 
the case of illustrations, this points up the fact that public libraries serve a 


} 
smaller audience of better readers, whereas even the most reluctant reader 


is required to use the school library in some way. This distinction should 


be borne in mind throughout this report 


ADULT TEENAGERS 


In choosing adult books for teenage collections, the elements of sex 
profanity, violence, and brutality strongly preclude the selection of certain 
titles which would otherwise be acceptable. Such authors as Hemingway 
and Steinbeck are examples, and such recent best sellers as The Cruel 
Sea and The Big Sky. A partial solution to this problem may lie in authors 
own abridgements of books which contain objectionable elements. A suc 
cessful example of this treatment is the junior edition of The Big Sky. Com 
ment: Whether or not an appreciable number of such abridgements appear 
depends largely on librarians. If you like them, buy them, and there will 
be more. Nothing convinces a publisher like sales! 

In the much discussed field of the classics, is there a need for both 
the original, complete texts and for shortened versions? There is sharp 
disagreement here. School librarians want both versions by two to one 
public librarians (with voluntary, better readers) prefer only the original 
by two to one. But of those who answered the next question (only half) 
three quarters of both groups agreed that most abridgements do not maintain 
the standard of the original text. What editions of the classics are conspicuously 
good? Those of Dodd Mead, Scribner, and World received the most favorable 
votes, but the Dodd Mead also received the most votes as an inferior edition’ 
Would more attractive editions help young people take more kindly to 


unabridged classics? Yes. However, the value of introductions written 
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specially for teenagers is questionable. Comment: The subject of shortened 
ersions of the classics is too complicated to deal with here, for too many 
ualifying questions naturally arise. How much shortened: 20 per cent, 50 
r cent, 70 per cent? For what readers: average, young, reluctant? With 
what purpose: to tell the bare story, to omit only long-u inded digressions, 
modernize the style? Similarly, the qualities that make a particular edition 


the classics suited to one need will disqualify it for another 


STANDARD OF QUALITY 


Leaving the classics and returning to modern fiction, does the popularity 
f one title in a series influence the purchase of that author's subsequent 
ooks even if they are inferior? Unfortunately, yes. Frequently the demand 
ces the librarian to buy before proper evaluation, or even after evaluation 
as shown inferiority. Comment: What is badly needed here is greater 
tegrity on the part of the publisher and insistence that an author maintain 
wiginal standard of quality 
What about publishers’ non-fiction series? Are they generally useful? 
Public librarians were evenly divided in their opinions, while school librarians 
ere heavily in favor of them for curricular reasons. To the question as 
whether these non-fiction series are purchased in sets, the answer was 
resounding NO! They are bought on individual merit. Comment: Although 
may be true of the larger libraries, the answer should be qualified. Man) 


mall libraries, without adequate facilities for individual education, do buy 
iblishers’ series in Sets 
Next, anthologies. Untermeyer, Stevenson's Home Book of Verse, and the 
llections of Scoggin were most frequently mentioned as being useful. More 
anthologies of short stories and poems are needed, also lively material that 
in be used for recitations, dialogues, and monologues. 
Books on personality development are in demand. Public librarians prefer 
€ more mature and factual approach here, while school librarians find the 
itty approach somewhat more popular. In either case, books directed to 
boys are most wanted, as the girls are fairly well supplied by existing 
oks. Even better are books directed to both sexes, since teenagers need 
understand the problems of the opposite sex. In this latter type, the 
rls point of view is usually over-emphasized, which is a mistake 
For teenage books on sex education, a mature, factual approach is preferred 
ree to one over the chatty, paternal treatment. The outstanding example 
of a good factual approach is Duvall’s Facts of Life and Love. Letters to 
lane is a popular example of the paternal approach, although it is considered 
somewhat old-fashioned by some. It is important that the subject be treated 
lifferently for different ages. The 14-year-old needs only simple information 
on physical processes. The 17-year-old, approaching marriage, should have 
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a more mature and detailed presentation including the 
of sex. Unfortunately, some few librarians are forbidden 
authorities, as the result of pressure from community 
books on sex education Of those who 
on closed shelves, others do not The amount 
illustrations are usually the deciding factor 

Surprisingly enough, there do not seem to be many 
held of science There were son 1 for advan 


more for introductory books in the fiel 


air-age developments as atomic energy and 


SPACE OPERA 


Science fiction is a different matters Here is a new field where supply 
can't yet keep up with demand. Young S-F fans will read books writter 
specifically for them, or adult science fiction, or both 
full-length books to story collections by an overwhelmin 
read space opera’ (7.e. stories about adventurous 
books about “‘bug-eyed monsters’ and other weird 
stories of the world of the future, or all three 
various forms of the 
is a difference of 
extensions oF a 
right. for 87 per ef yf } eplies said that there 
for such non-fiction book bout pa as Clarke's In 
Since this demand comes primarily from science fiction reader 
of nearly two to one, it seems obvious tl 
scientific premise as well 


p Creale 


In analyzing the replies to fhe question on needs in the fields of geography 
and history, it was a matter of trying to reduce chaos to mere confusion. Almost 
every country in the world was mentioned, and the periods listed ranged from 
prehistoric to the Korean War. Asia and Africa and the c es involve 
in or that developed as a result of the World Wars were most frequently 
mentioned, and, correspondingly, present periods, from World War I to the 
present. This was truc 1 fiction and non-fiction re 
Such Calleréd vedi ; 
range 

u 


What is wanted in books of travel? Of the numerous 


56 per cent were for such personal reminiscences as Thomas's Own 
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World, 35 per cent were for the straightforward adult approach like that of 
The World in Color series, and less than 10 per cent for the story form 
of an imaginary trip. The sugar-coating of facts is outmoded. Nor is there 
a need for guide books written especially for young people; they like adult 
books. However, more are needed on travel in the United States 

When it comes to plays, we should have more both for study and reading 
and for amateur production with teenage characters. School librarians felt 
this need particularly, for school plays. Pageants and program material for 
large numbers of players? No. Monologues? Most emphatically 

Teenagers want factual books on psychology, but they should be only 
introductory, dealing with elementary facts that will help the adolescent 
make personal adjustments to himself and his family 

Churches seem to be taking care of the needs for books on religion. The 
area librarians and publishers can best fill is that of comparative religions, 
including the history and development of the various faiths. Fitch's One 
God was often mentioned as a fine example of this type 

In the field of social studies, what subdivisions need helpful books? 
First, comparative governments ; secondly, international relations. When dealing 
with racial problems, the informal approach is preferred, but there is a 
smaller need for serious treatment, too. In either case, the simpler the better 

Comment: This report has been necessarily condensed, but we hope it 
will be helpful to librarians and publishers concerned with young people's 


books 
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Scouting and the Public Schools 


oo was made in response to a number of requests for information 
from Scout executives in metropolitan cities as to how the public schools 
and the Boy Scouts of America were co-operating in other cities. The School 
Service and its committee, with the advisory help of a number of Scout 
executives and the staffs of the Research and Statistical Services, developed 
a questionnaire which was sent to the Scout executives of 107 cities with 
a population of 100,000 or over. All were completed and returned. The 
following analysis gives some of the outstanding highspots of this study as 
drawn from the complete summary (available upon request from Boy Scouts 
of America, 2 Park Avenue, New York 16), of the questionnaires 

1. Availability of Schools—Of the 107 cities, 80.1 per cent have all or 
most of their public schools available, on some basis, for Scouting use 
While in 60 cities, schools are available nine months of the year, in another 
35 cities, or 32.7 per cent, the schools are available ten to twelve months 
of the year. The recent trend for ‘multi-purpose’ rooms available for com 
munity use is already making considerable headway. Twenty-five per cent 
of the cities have all or most of their schools so equipped and another 
47 per cent have some schools with such rooms. In about 10 per cent of 
the cities, a Scouting representative was involved as one of the community 
advisers in the development of such special facilities in new schools 

Scouting Units Meeting in Schools—A grand total of 4,423 Scout 

units were found to be meeting in the public schools of cities with popula 
tions of 100,000 and over. Of this number, 63 per cent, or 2,807 Scout 
units, are sponsored by the PTA, and 817 are sponsored by other school 
groups, making a total of 82 per cent sponsored by some type of school 
group. The remaining 18 per cent are sponsored by service clubs or other 
community groups. It is clear that in many cities, where all or most of the 
public schools are available for use, Scouting has ample room for the 
organization of additional Scout units to meet in schools and be sponsored 
by PTA, other school groups, community organizations. Some cities have 
very few or no Scout units meeting in schools at the present time 

3. Council and District Use of Public Schools—in the majority of cities, 
public schools are now used for Scout leader training courses, leader round 
table meetings, and Courts of Honor. In many cities, schools are also used 
for an additional variety of Scouting programs. About 10 per cent of the 
cities regard Scout leader training courses as an accredited part of the public 
school adult education program. It appears that even more use could be 
made of school facilities for inter-troop and leader programs 
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i. Charges for Scout Use—In more than half of the cities, no charge is 
made for Scout units meeting in the schools. In the balance of the schools, 
the amount of charge varies and is largely paid for by the chartered institution, 
the Scout unit treasury, or the Scout unit committee—in that order. A 
number of persons replying indicated that their schools, which have a 
charge for use of school buildings, make an exception for Scout units if 
sponsored by the PTA and regarded as an official PTA project. Almost one 
half of the cities make no charge for Scout meetings of a council or district 
nature held in public school buildings 

5. Personnel—Public school administrators are found to be very active 
in Scouting. In the 107 cities, there are 83 superintendent and assistant 
superintendent memberships on Boy Scout executive boards, operating com- 
mittees, or district committees. Many cities have several top school administra 
tors active in Scouting and as members of various committees. In addition, 
over 300 school principals in these 107 cities are active on district or 
ouncil Scout committees. Members of boards of education are active in 
Scouting. There are 45 on Boy Scout executive boards, 31 on council operating 
committees, and 64 on district committees 

6. Other Relationships—The great majority of public schools mention 
Scouting in school bulletins, offer special Scouting programs or assemblies, 
co-operate in making “Boy Fact’’ surveys, and make available co-operation 
of school libraries. Scouting, in turn, helps public schools with special 
programs and projects and has extensive working relations with special schools 
or classes for the handicapped. Scouting makes use of school playgrounds 
in almost one half of the cities, and in 19 cases school personnel is 
used on the staff of Scout camps, and in 16 cities schools use Scout camps 


The School Service of the Boy Scouts of America stands ready to provide 
further detailed information on this study, or advisory help upon request 
of any public school or Scouting personnel in the interest of improving 
and extending local community school-Scout relations. Among other things 
this survey seems to indicate the following 

1. Public schools and their personnel are community minded and active 
in the local administration of the Boy Scout program 

2. Many Local Boy Scout councils have most extensive co-operation with 
public schools including school personnel on Scout boards and committees, 
extensive list of Scout units meeting in schools, and wide PTA co-operation 

3. Many other Boy Scout councils, however, have much room for ex 
pansion in this field, and there is hope that they will find suggestions and 
ideas in this report 

4. A detailed review of the replies indicates that cities having a number 
of school people identified with the Boy Scout administration have the best 
and the most extensive school and Scouting co-operation. 











Easing Transition 
from High School to College 


E. M. GERRITZ 


in history of college admission is well documented and very well 
summarized by Traxler and Townsend in Transition from High School 1 
College. There appears to be evidence of a better working relationship 
being developed between high schools and colleges. Recent developments 
in the secondary schools and recent activities by colleges and universities 
may ease the admission and transition of pupils from high school to 
college even more There are seven of these developments which can 
definitely improve high school-college relationships. The first three of 


these have come about for reasons other than transition 


VALUE OF INCREASING SUBJECT OFFERINGS 


Perhaps the most encouraging development at the secondary-school level 
is the offering of more subjects per year for each pupil. Such was done 
at the University High School on the University of Minnesota campus as 
early as 1948. More recently the high schools of St. Paul, Minnesota, have 
offered five and six subjects each year to high-school pupils. At first it 
was thought that only the better pupils could benefit from such an arrange 
ment. However, it has been demonstrated that all pupils will probably profit 
more from carrying an extra subject than from being assigned to a study 
hall as is usually the case 

While the major advantage of such an arrangement is with the pupil, 
other merits should not be overlook J. First, most high-school administrators 
will find that it is easier to secure money for additional staff members to 
offer additional other subjects than it is to secure such staff members to 
reduce teacher load. Second, the addition of courses and staff can reduce 
the number of preparations which each teacher has to make as more flexibility 
of assignment is possible with the larger staff Third, this arrangement 
allows for greater flexibility in the scheduling of pupils and eliminates the 
unproductive study period which can easily become the source of disciplinary 
problems. Fourth, the addition of more subjects per year to the pupil's 
program allows for greater exploration for the individual pupil. At the 
same time it is possible to provide for greater concentration or continuation 


E. M. Gerritz is Admissions Supervisor, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 


Minnesota 
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in more advanced courses not normally available Important courses usually 
considered non-academic may also be completed. Fifth, it is easier to provide 
courses of study for those pupils who are attempting to satisfy rigorous 
subject matter requirements for admission to specific colleges. Sixth, it is in 
keeping with the previously developed work-study program at the high school 
level to provide a variety of experience and to eliminate study periods 


when necessary 


VALUE OF CONSIDERATION 


The second development is that of the consolidation of school districts 
into larger high School units. This is a slow process Any appreciable 
reduction in the number of secondary schools through consolidation in 
Minnesota has been eclipsed by the origin of new large schools. Needless 
to say as small high schools are consolidated into larger units, the offerings of 
the larger school may be enhanced to provide a more varied program for 
the enrolled pupils. Further, the guidance services in such consolidated 
schools can be materially improved as the cost of such services per pupil 


are often most expensive in a small school system 


VALUE OF A TESTING PROGRAM 


With the development of guidance services and the testing program in 
the high schools and junior high schools, the interests and aptitudes of 
pupils may be ascertained early and individual pupils counseled toward 
broad but appropriate educational and vocational goals realistic to those 
aptitudes and interests. Again, citing the state-wide testing program in 
the state of Minnesota, last year almost 30,000 pupils who were juniors in 
high school completed aptitude and interests tests. The results of this 
testing are supplied to the high schools and colleges of the state. In 
addition to the testing of all the juniors, high schools may request and 
secure at nominal cost the testing of pupils at lower levels. In this manner 
the potential college student and those with other potentials may be properly 


C ounseled 


VALUE OF LIBERAL COLLEGE ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


Colleges and universities generally are becoming more liberal in the admission 
of pupils with respect to the course of study which they have followed 


in high school. Practically all the studies which have been made show 


that good performance in high school is much more important for prediction 


purposes than exposure to particular types of subject matter. Thus, the 
pupil with good college aptitude may now proceed in many different college 


courses without difhculty regardless of the subject preparation he has had in 
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high school. With better articulation between high school and college 
this need not be so. However, most colleges provide those courses in which 
students may be deficient at the time of admission so that high-school graduates 
may go ahead without too much difficulty. This may result in the loss of 
a small amount of time for the individual student, but it is not too serious 
as it occurs rather rarely. Further, we have found with returning veterans 


such a delay does not seriously affect the quality of their work 


VALUE OF SCHOOL-COLLEGE CO-OPERATION 


Another heartening development to ease the transition of pupils is the 
closer co-operation between high schools and colleges. As an example 
of this, each year the representative faculty members of fifty or sixty 
high schools of the state are invited to come to the University of Minnesota 
for a one-day conference. At this conference, they first meet with pupils 
who have been graduated from their high schools. These sessions are 
closed to University personnel, and problems faced by the pupils are openly 
discussed with their former teachers. A record is kept by one of the high-school 
representatives in each of the groups. This is followed by a meeting of the 
University representatives and the high-school faculty representatives. Here 
the problems which have been discovered are discussed and solutions sought 
These conferences have been found to be very helpful to both the high-school 
people and the University people. Each has secured in the open discussion 
a better understanding of the objectives and problems of the other. As the 
result of these conferences, definite steps have been taken to provide better 
transition from high school to college. Thus, the future high-school graduates 


are benefited 


VALUE OF A STANDARDIZED COLLEGE APPLICATION BLANK 


Closely related is the co-operative effort of Minnesota high schools and 


colleges and the State Department of Education in the development of a single 
freshman application form for use by all of the four-year colleges of the 
state and the University. A common application form was first used by 
the Association of Minnesota Colleges many years ago. In 1949 it was 
revised. At @bout the same time the teachers colleges of the state became 
members of the Association and so they too began to use the single applica- 
tion form. Pigh-school faculties and staff members are pleased that they 
need keep only a supply of one form for all Minnesota colleges. Since 
it was designed to conform to the kinds of records which they keep, it 
is much easier to complete than the variety of forms used by colleges from 


without the state. 
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VALUE OF CAREER DAY CONFERENCES 


A seventh development is the rapid increase in the number of college and 
areer-day conferences sponsored by the high schools. Such conferences when 
well planned can contribute materially to the individual pupil. However, 
they must not be left to deteriorate into open recruitment of students by 
olleges nor may they overlook the non college-going person. Since each 


r 


year a higher percentage of high-school graduates enroll in college, it is 


mperative that increased attention be given by both levels to improved 


irticulation 
SUMMARY 


Beyond the efforts of colleges and secondary schools to improve articulation, 
there 


ind transfer of pupils from high school to college. These are 


are a number of developments which will tend to ease the admission 


of the high school for almost 


1. The offering of five or more subjects each year 
every pupil enrolled 


The enlarging of high-school districts by the consolidation of schools 


The effective testing and counseling of pupils earlier in high school toward 
broad but appropriate educational and vocational goals 


The acceptance by the college of the responsibility for offering courses in which 


the pupil may be deficient at the time of admission 


; 
| 


i faculties and 


The promotion of conferences among high-school and college 
pupils 

The use of a common freshman application for admission form by all four 
year colleges in a state or area 

career day conferences in the 


The increase in well-organized college and 


high schools 
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To Principals 
of Approved Secondary Schools 


Does your school have a chapter of the 
National Honor Society founded by the 
National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals in 1921? 


If your school does not have a chapter 


hud 


If your school is accreditied by one of the 
regional accrediting associations or if it has the 
highest rating of your state department of 


education, * 


You are invited to write 
for full particulars to: 


Pau: E. Elicker, Secretary 


National Honor Society 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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The National Picture of Pupil 
Personnel and Guidance Services in 1953 


ARTHUR J. JONES 
LEONARD M. MILLER 


INTRODUCTION 


ONCEPTS of guidance have broadened greatly since the beginning of such 
C service in this country about half a century ago. Basic aims in providing 
guidance services to youth remain the same. The best plans for attaining them 
now include, however, co-ordinated school and community services which make 
it possible for each pupil to gain the optimum growth and development from 
his experiences. These services have the special function of helping the school 
achieve its educational objectives by providing a program that supplies the pupil 
with knowledge about himself and his environment and utilizes his personal 
convictions, planning, and initiative as key factors in attaining his growth and 
levelopment in and out of school. 

Pupil personnel and guidance services have influenced many curriculum 
hanges through increasing knowledge of pupil development. This in turn 
brought about subject matter better fitted to the pupil's needs, better ways of 
teaching pupils in small groups and individually, better methods of counseling, 
ind the utilization of more specialists such as school counselors, school nurse- 
teachers, school physicians, psychologists, psychiatrists, attendance workers, 
placement counselors, school social workers, or visiting teachers 

The recognition of the need for pupil personnel and guidance services and 
the general acceptance of their purposes have resulted in the rapid introduction 
of guidance facilities in our schools and colleges. As in any new movement, 
here has been rather wide diversity in the types of guidance services offered 
ind in the way they are administered. One of the greatest needs is that of 
securing reliable information regarding various practices now in operation and 
‘f making this information available to those engaged in the service. It is the 
purpose of this study to meet this need. Although the study will be centered 
irgely on the role of the school counselor, his supervisors, directors, and 
trainers, it is recognized that other personnel are very important in the entire 
picture of guidance. Plans are now being made to conduct, in the near future, 
1 study of the status, function, and certification of other specialists employed in 


the schools to give special services to their pupils 


Arthur J. Jones is Professor Emeritus, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa 
Leonard M. Miller is Specialist, Counseling and Pupil Personnel Programs, Ofhce 
of Education, U. S. Department of Health Education, and Welfare, Washington, D. ¢ 
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This study will report statistics and data pertinent il personnel and 
| 


services in th public high schools of the different states. It will 

the condition and progress of the organization and administratior 

of guidance in state and county departments of education and local schools 
as reported by the respective state departments of education. This study follows 
a somewhat similar one! made by the U. S. Office of Education in 1948 about 


the number of counselors in public schools during 1945-46. The specific items 


I 
of the requests received by the Office of Education from counselors and from 


included in the present report were determined, to a large extent, by the nature 


persons interested in the organization and supervision of guidance services and 

in the professional preparation of counselors. The study will show the 
actual number of full-time and part-time counselors and the ratio of counselees 
to counselors. It indicates the states which provide instructional materials help 
tul in courses of orientation and occupational and educational information. The 
study includes reports pertinent for the organization of a guidance program, for 
selecting and preparing counselors, and for evaluating guidance services. It 
names the states with certification requirements for counselors, the areas of 
preparation, and the number of colleges and universities which offer degrees in 
this field at the master's and doctorate’s levels It tells which states maintau 


current directories of counselors in local schools and those which provide 


periodic newsletters and other pertinent bulletins helpful to local schools. A few 


detailed descriptions of significant guidance services in selected states and 


localities will be included 


SIGNIFICANT TRENDS IN PUPIL PERSONNEI AND GUIDANCE ERVICES 


During the past ten years the following significant trends are noticeable 


Terminology 

With the broadening of the meaning and function of guidance from that 
seen by Frank Parsons, have come new words and phrases to describe it 
“Vocational guidance” is still used by many to indicate guidance in relation to 
occupations. Many others use “‘guidance’’ to indicate all types of guidance 
services. The term ‘pupil personnel services” has been recently introduced to 
include the services of all school personnel whose primary function is to render 
specialized services to pupils. At present the combined term “pupil personnel 
and guidance services” is often used as a comprehensive label for the full range 
of activities. At a special conference? called by the U. S. Office of Education 


in January, 1951, the areas of services, functions, terminology, and personnel 
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lated to this area of work were defined. The terminology used in this report 
ll correspond, in gen ral, to this definition 
in lie Elementary School 


For years elementary-school teachers have concerned themselves with the 


racteristics and needs of individual pupils They have acknowledg« d the 


sk of assessing pupils’ potentialities and modifying instruction accordingly. In 


Ss process guidance practices have played a part in many schools in determin 


g these needs and in gearing instruction to them 

The larger number of pupils per teacher and the greatly increased number of 
blems growing out of the emotional tensions of broken homes and wartime 
litions have led elementary-school teachers to seek help in solv ny the 

roblems which both they and their pupils meet. Many schools have added staff 
o-ordinate and furnish leadership in this personnel work. These specialists 


school social workers, visiting teachers, attendance workers, physicians, 
nhiatrists and psychologists Besides these, and often more closely connected 
th the school, counselors or guidance specialists or adjustment teachers have 


employ 1 in recent years by many elementary schools 


rk in Higher Educati 


The American Council on Education, the Association for Higher Education 
the National Education Association, and the Division of Higher Education 
the U. S. Office of Education have been concerned for many years with the 
elopment of student personnel programs in colleges and universities. During 
s time there have been significant advances in both the technical and admin 
trative phases of student personnel work. Personnel workers have become of 
creasing service in the educational programs of institutions of higher education 


A recent study® describes the growth of student personnel work 


In June, 1950, a small representative group of educators met in Washington, 
D. C., under the joint sponsorship of the American Council on Education and 
he U. S. Office of Education to prepare a statement on certain additional needs 
vhich should be met in the future in student personnel work. The recommenda 
ons of this group are contained in a bulletin called Future Needs in Student 
Personnel Work, published by the American ¢ ouncil on Education 

In 1953 the American Council on Education announced the establishment of 

Commission on Student Personnel. This Commission ts engaged in a series of 
liscussions which ; 4 to assist it In identifying needed activities 


d emphases in high lucation from the viewpoint of the student 
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Guida ce ¢t j Adults 

As a part of the concept that all people need guidance services, there have 
been for some time such services for adults Adults” for counseling purposes 
are usually persons out of school. Changes in occupational patterns, depressions, 
drastic reductions in government appropriations, need for retrenchment in busi 
ness and industry result in loss of jobs of thousands of people. Many workers 
thrown out of employment by no fault of their own are desperately in need of 
wise counsel and help. The needs of these various types of people are financial, 
physical, emotional, social, and occupational 

One group of adults becoming more prominent is those whose mental and 
physical condition do not permit their continuance in the work in which they 
have been engaged, often referred to as ‘older workers.” Their need for help 
varies greatly: in some cases it is to prepare the individual for retirement and 
for adjustment after retirement; in other cases it may require medical treatment 
and rehabilitation; in all cases it attempts attainment of a kind of life that is 
individually satisfying and socially acceptable 

Far too little organized help is now being given. Many industries and associa- 
tions are beginning to offer very valuable services in this field. The counseling 
agency for older workers not only gives personal help but also co-operates with 


other community agencies that have facilities for assistance to older workers 


Counselee-Centered Approach 

One of the most significant changes has been in the gradual shift of 
emphasis from the counselor to the counselee as the center and focus of coun- 
seling. In the past, the counselor has often been considered as the center: he is 
the one who has the answers, his function is to find all he can about the counselee 
and his problems and then, out of his wisdom, to tell the counselee 
what he should do. The tendency at present is to consider the counselee as the 
center; he is the one who must make the decisions; the counselor's function is 
to help the counselee in making his decisions, in solving his problems The 
extreme of this philosophy is exemplified by the methods and procedures 
advocated by Dr. Carl R. Rogers of Chicago University. There can be no doubt 
that this point of view has been a factor in the change of emphasis, but most 
counselors, although accepting the central point of view, do not seem to confine 
themselves to any one means or method by which the desired end may be 
attained. They are eclectic in their choice of methods. This appears to be a very 
encouraging sign, indicating that there is emerging a real profession of coun- 


seling 


Team Work 


There is a definite increase in the recognition of the value of team work in 


guidance activities. This is shown in various ways. Groups composed of the 
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ounselor, teachers, and auxiliary personnel—such as the school psychologist 
and school nurse—meet together and pool their information about individual 
pupils and their ideas about desirable methods of help. This not only serves to 
ncrease the efhciency of the guidance process but also helps to remove the mis- 
nderstandings and animosities among the staff workers that often occur and 
that may seriously damage the effectiveness of the guidance work. To an in- 
reasing degree, parents, representatives of community agencies, business, indus- 


try, and the professions are brought in for advice and consultation. 


Another example of this approach is seen in the utilization of groups of pupils 

r the discussion of their own problems. This has been found to have definite 
therapeutic value fos individual pupils and, when properly conducted, is of 
material help in assisting individual pupils to solve their own problems. 


A significant example of team approach is the work teachers do in preparing 
uterials which describe the vocational opportunities related to their various 
ibject fields, such as English, mathematics, social studies, science, etc. Good 
xamples of this are the Guidance Pamphlet in Mathematics for High-School 
\iudents, prepared by the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics in 
153, and “A High School Teacher's Opportunities for Guidance Toward 
Science,” published in Education, March, 1953. 


Team work also applies to the level of professional preparation and certifica- 
on. A notable example is the Manual on Counselor Preparation (Vocational 
Guidance Association, 1949). This was prepared by a committee of 21 members 
representing public school systems, universities, service organizations, and vari- 
us branches of the Federal government. 

Concurrent with the preparation of this manual, the U. S. Office of Education 
published and edited, with the help of state supervisors of guidance and coun- 
selor trainers, a series of bulletins related to developing counselor competencies 
In the determination of certification requirements and in the selection and 
ganization of training courses for guidance personnel, representatives of 
ertification agencies, training institutes, and employers of counselors met 
together with the Office of Education and/or other professional agencies for the 
selection of individuals who show promise of developing into successful coun- 
selors and of courses and experiences that seem to be desirable in their prep- 
aration 

Another example is in the study of “Qualifications and Preparation of Teach- 
ers of Exceptional Children,”’ a project of the U. S. Office of Education. This is 
being directed by an Office of Education specialist who is advised by a National 
Committee composed of leaders in special education from various parts of the 
United States and an Office of Education Policy Committee. Ten other special- 
ized committees participating in the project are preparing statements describing 
the distinctive competencies needed by teachers of the blind, crippled, deaf, 
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gifted, hard-of-hearing, mentally retarded, partially seeing, socially maladjusted 


and speech-defective children and children with special health problems 


Advances in Te PNIGHE Used in the Anal ysis of the Indi idu ui 


In order to arrive at a deeper understanding of the individual pupil, th 
counselor must be competent in the use and understanding of many more 
processes of collecting and interpreting data than were available in the early 
days of the guidance movement. The present trend is away from the segmented 
approach in the analysis of the individual and his needs toward the integrated 
point of view; that is, to consider the child as a whole where each aspect of 
his nature and his problems is definitely related to every other part. For example 
in addition to the limited data kept on school records, the only objective dat 
were restricted to scholasti aptitude as revealed through such tests as those for 
intelligence or achievement. Present methods of studying students include a 
wide range of tools and techniques such as group and individual scholastic 
aptitude tests; measures of these aptitudes; interest and personality traits; 
observations; projective techniques, autobiographies; rating scales; scatter dia 
grams; sociometric tests; cumulative records which contain detailed information 
on family background, health, attendance, school marks, work experience, and 
in-school and out-of-school activities with each phase given a proportionate 


weight. Those responsible for the analysis of the individual, therefore, should 


be competent to obtain, record, and administer a wide range of basic data. This 


has resulted in a considerable extension of specialized training for counselors 


res im Organizational Patterns 

The guidance point-of-view has gradually entered both into the general 
philosophy and into many specific practices of the public schools. This trend 
has had a fundamental and constructive effect upon school -organization 
Guidance is no longer thought of as a ‘frill’ in education—a specialized service 
which can be detached from the educational program whenever curtailment 
becomes necessary. Guidance is generally considered to be an essential part of 
the educational program. Guidance services are usually centralized in responsi 
bility under a staff member or committee, often in the division of instruction, 
but decentralized in function. This organizational pattern is more prevalent in 
local schools, but state and county departments of instruction are beginning to 
follow similar practices. 

State guidance services for which George-Barden funds are used are admin- 
istered by the state boards for vocational education. Many states use as official 
title for the heads of such services that of Supervisor or Director of Guidance 
Services 

The state legislature of one state has for consideration enabling legislation 


for the state department of education to develop a general pupil personnel 
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redential to cover school counselors, school social workers and visiting teachers, 
supervisers of child welfare, school psychologists, and psychometrists. The trend 
n Organizational pattern for guidance services whether at the state county, or 
local level is most desirable when it is structured in a manner which will assure 
naximum teamwork and mutual understanding of the services each staff member 


in perform in line with his special competencies 


Irganization o ofessional Associat. 1s Concerned with Pupil Personnel and 
ruidance Services 


Organization of professional associations concerned with pupil personnel and 
guidance services follows the trend of unification and co-ordination. For many 
irs there has been a number of distinct professional associations concerned 
vith providing guidance and personnel services in educational institutions and 
ommunity agencies. In 1933, three of these—the National Vocational Guidance 
Association, the American College Personnel Association, and the National 
Association of Deans of Women—joined to form the Council of Guidance and 
Personnel Associations. Associated with them for concerted promotion and 
ipport of guidance work were several service organizations, such as Altrusa, 
he National Federation of Business and Professional Women's Clubs, and the 
Alliance for the Guidance of Rural Youth. Not included at that time, because 


hey preferred to remain small, completely independent associations, were 


everal groups such as the National Association of Deans of Men and the 


American Association of Collegiate Registrars 
In 1950 and 1951 there came to a head a movement for the still closer unifica 
on of these associations interested in guidance and personnel work in educa 
nal and community organizations. In 1951 came the founding of the Ameri- 
in Personnel and Guidance Association, in which were unified the American 
lege Personnel Association, the American School Counselors Association, 
e National Association of Guidance Supervisors and Counselor Trainers, the 

National Vocational Guidance Association, and the Student Personnel Associa- 
yn for Teacher Education. This new professional association, composed of 
visions representing the special interests of the formerly independent associa 

tions, is now the largest and most comprehensive of the professional associations 


oncerned with guidance and personnel work. 


ile Leadership 

Beginning in 1938 with the establishment of the Occupational Information 
1d Guidance Service in the Vocational Division of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
in, leadership in guidance services through the state departments of education 
grew rapidly. Federal vocational funds helped to a large degree in this expan- 
on. Since the enactment of the George-Barden Act in 1946, the growth in the 


umber of states which provide state leadership was accelerated. Thirty-nine 
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states, the Distict of Columbia, and three territories now emily state super- 
visors of guidance services and three states are in the process of establishing such 
1 service. In 1951-52, thirty states and three territories utilized Federal funds 
to subsidize supervision and counselor training conducted by state boards for 
vocational education, fifteen for counselor training in institutions, and thirteen 
for the support of a few local programs. The distribution of the@expenditures 
s reported in Table 8. Administratively, these services were placed under the 
livision of vocational education. In recent years, however, several of the states 
have not accepted Federal support for guidance services and have assigned the 
services to their divisions of instruction. The division under which these 
services are currently administered and the range of the services provided by 


the respective States are summarized in Table 9 


EVIDENCES OF INCREASED NEED FOR GUIDANCE FACILITIES 
ncreasead Enrollments in Schools 


Increased enrollments call for more pupil services of every nature, and 
iidance services are no exception. The extent of this new demand is shown 
Tables 1 and 2. Table 1 shows the enrollment in public and private 
lementary schools (kindergarten and grades 1-8), public secondary schools 
(grades 9-12), and colleges and universities by decades from 1900 to 1950, 
with estimates for 1955 and 1960. The greatest percentage increase from 1900 
1950 has been in the secondary and the college areas: in both of these the 
rease in the fifty-year period has been phenomenal. The estimates for 1955 
nd 1960 are still more startling. These estimates indicate that by 1960 over 
6,000,000 will be enrolled in our elementary and secondary schools and nearly 
100,000 will be attending colleges and universities. 
The increase in enrollment may be partly explained by the increase in popula- 
mn but not entirely so. Table 2 gives the percentage of children and youth by 
ge groups attending school for decades from 1910 to 1950. This table shows 
several facts. The percentage in each age group, with two exceptions, has 
teadily increased. The greatest percentage increases were in the groups 16 and 
? and 18 and 19. In 1950, over 95 per cent of all children 7 to 13 were in 


TABLE 2.—PERCENTAGE OF EACH AGE GROUP ATTENDING 
SCHOOL!: 1910 TO 1950 





ge Group 1910 1920 1930 1940 1950 
5 and 6 34.6 41.0 13.2 13.0 5.7 
7 to 13 86.1 90.6 95.3 95.0 95.7 
14 and 15 75.0 79.9 88.8 90.0 92 9 
16 and 17 13.1 12.9 57.2 68.7 74.4 
1S and 19 18.7 17.8 25.4 28.9 32.2 
20 to 24 7.4 6.6 12.9 


1950 United States Census of Population. U. 8. Summary, General Characteristics, Table 43, pp. 1-95 
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schools, and over 90 per cent of ages 14 and 15. Nearly a third of all youth 


18 and 19 years old were in school. This enormous increase in school enroll- 
ment tells in mere numbers the growing need for more guidance staff and 
facilities 

The percentage of persons 14 to 17 years that were enrolled in public and 
private secondary schools increased in every decade, 1900 to 1950. These per 
entages were as follows for the years ending: 1900-11; 1910-15; 1920-32; 


1930-51; 1940-73; 1950 It is also significant that a larger proportion of 
pupils remain in school and are graduated. Of every 100 pupils who entered 
the ninth grade in 1936-37, 57.9 were graduated in 1940; of those entering in 

46-47, 62.6 were graduated in 1950 

Unfortunately this unprecedented increase in enrollment has not been matched 
by the increase in the number of teachers. There is, in fact, a serious shortage of 
teachers. Services that will help teachers secure adequate data regarding the 
abilities, aptitudes, interests, and needs of pupils and provide help for special 
needs should be of greater use in these circumstances. Every device, such as 
group methods and techniques in testing and counseling, should be used. The 
situation calls more and more for well-organized pupil personnel and guidance 
programs 


, 


Subject Offering SELLE ted by Guidance Progress 


Pupil personnel and guidance programs have stimulated many new subject 


offerings which are a direct recognition of the revealed problems and needs 


of pupils. The most recent data on this point are given in Table 3. This table 


gives the enrollment of pupils in each subject for each state and for the country 
as a whole. The table shows those who took the subject for only a half year 
and also those who took the subject for the entire year. The total number of 
pupils who took the subject during the year is the sum of these two. The enroll 
ment in these courses already compares very favorably with that in such subjects 
as Latin, physics, chemistry, and French 
Some idea of the nature of these courses may be made clear by a consideration 

of the sub-heads as given below. The sub-titles for each subject are as follows 

Community civics—social studies, local course; citizenship; democrat 
living; human relations; and social science 

Occupations vocational oc upations, vocations, and careers 

Orientation—general training, English-social studies, home living, 
social living 

Group guidance—group conferences and exploratory guidance 

Student services—news circulation, student leadership, student government, 

il interests, and audio-visual education 

Psychology—Psychology and mental hygiene, human relations, guidance 


and personal problems, practical psychology, ethics, and social adjustment. Some 
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elements of psychology are also frequently included in other subjects such as: 
home economics, social studies, social problems, problems of democracy, citizen- 
ship, health and physical education, life adjustment, boy-girl relationships, and 
personal development. 

These courses in the secondary-school curriculum show a conviction that 
problems of pupils are proper classroom subjects—problems to be studied and 
discussed. Such courses supplement personal counseling and are indispensable 
to any effective program of guidance. 

Table 3 indicates that community civics, orientation, and psychology are well 
represented in practically all states. Group guidance and student service appear 
in only a comparatively few states. This almost certainly does not represent 
the amount of attention given to these two areas since both are often merely 
pupil activities or units in some other subject. 

We have no means of determining exactly or even approximately the growth 
of these courses, but we do know that some have appeared only in the past 10 
years. The table does indicate the great interest in pupil personnel and guidance 
services and the recognition that the curriculum itself should contribute to the 
same end. We can be certain that each year more and more schools are becoming 
permeated with the guidance spirit and are focusing their attention increasingly 
upon the interests and needs of individual pupils. 

There are also other evidences of the growth of guidance influence in the 
schools. For example, in many schools each pupil is required to write “my 
biography” in which he writes about his interests and his tentative plans for 
the future. In some schools this is a cumulative biography where the pupil 
records his interests and plans for the entire four or six years of his high-school 
life. The increased use of various aptitude tests and of interest and personality 


inventories is another sign of growth. 


NUMBER AND DISTRIBUTION OF COUNSELORS 


During the past decade, the U. S. Office of Education has made three separate 
studies of counselors and counseling in the public schools. In 1945-46* the 
Office of Education requested from all public high schools data on the number 
of guidance personnel employed, ‘counseling and guidance officers, men, women, 
total.’ No information was asked regarding the amount of time each counselor 
gave to this work. In 1951-52 (see Tables 4 and 5) similar data were obtained 
from all public high schools with the request that the number of personnel 
giving half time or more than half time be designated. This was the first 
national study for persons employed as counselors when the time given to 
counseling was requested. In 1952-53 (see Table 6) a questionnaire was sent 
to each state department of education. This was by far the most extensive study 
of pupil personnel and guidance on a nation-wide scale that has ever been made 


* Ibid., p. 3 
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For the first time these data were requested in terms of a specific definition of 
counselor. ‘For purposes of this study the school counselor is a member of the 
school staff who has been given a definite assignment for guidance work and 
who has had some specialized preparation for this service.” It was also the 
first time that the U. S. Office of Education had requested a breakdown of 
ounselors assigned to elementary schools. Other items, concerning th prepara 
tion and certification of counselors, were included in this questionnaire and will 
be discussed later 

It will be seen that the three studies differed in some important respects. The 
data for 1945-46 and for 1951-52 were obtained directly from the high schools 
themselves. Those for 1952-53 were obtained from the state departments of 
education and are far more comprehensive than the other two studies. Some of the 
items requested were not exactly the same in the three studies. For this reason, 
ny accurate comparison of all items is impossible. However, when the data are 
it all comparable, comparisons of the three studies will be made in order to 
indicate developments in this service. 

In 1945-46° of the total 24,314 existing number of public high schools, 
1,168 reported 8,229 counselors. Of this number 3,563 were men and 4,662 
were women. In the study for 1951-52, (Table 4), the total of high schools 
was 23,746; of these 4,094, or 17.2 per cent, reported 6,780 counselors half 
time or more. Of this number, 3,142 were men and 3,638 were women. Of 


these, 980 were in rural communities under 2,500 population, 1,148 in areas 


with a population of 2,500 to 9,999, and 4,652 in urban areas of 10,000 or 


larger. The number of men and women counselors was almost equal in 

151-52 as compared to approximately one fourth more women in 1945-46 

The District of Columbia and seventeen of the states reporting in 1951-52 
maintain separate schools for white and Negro pupils Maryland and the 
District of Columbia show high percentages of schools reporting counselors in 
both white and Negro schools. Percentages of schools reporting counselors in 
white and Negro schools in the other states vary. 

According to Table 4, the ratio of full-time counselors in large communities 
to those in the smaller communities is approximately 4 to 1. 

In Table 5, for 1951-52, the average number of pupils per counselor in schools 
reporting counselors who serve half time or more is 524.1. In rural communities 
nder 2,500, the average number is 409.3; for communities 2,500 to 9,999, the 
verage number is 435.0; and for cities 10,000 or more, 507.2 

In 1945-46® the average number of pupils per counselor, regardless of the 
me assigned for counseling, was 398 

In 1951-52 the average number of counselors per school was 1.2 in com- 


\unities under 2,500; 1.3 in those of 2,500 to 9,999; and 1.9 in cities of 10,000 
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or more. The states of Arizona, California, Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, 
Indiana, Maryland, Michigan, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, Oregon, 
Vermont, and Washington report an average of two or more counselors per 
school 

The total of counselors reported in Table 6 was 19,153. Even where estimates 
were given, the states indicated these returns were fairly accurate. For six states 
which had no data on their number of counselors, figures from Table 4 were 
substitued 

The total of counselors assigned to elementary schools was 711; of these, 408 
were serving half time or more, and 303, less than full time. A more detailed 
statement on guidance personnel in elementary schools is given on pages 154 
through 158 

Excluding the 245 junior college counselors in California, there were 18,197 
counselors serving only junior or senior high schools or full school systems in 
1952-53, a 120 per cent increase over the 8,229 reported by individual high 
schools in 1945-46. By far the largest number of these are in the population 
centers with 2,500 or over. The 1952-53 study shows 8,153 serving half time or 
more for all states 

Based on an estimated total secondary-school enrollment of 8,250,000 in 
1952-53, there was an average of 453.4 pupils per counselor in public secondary 
schools. The true figure is probably lower than this because eight states did not 
report the number of counselors serving less than half time. 

The data regarding the number of counselors in the elementary and secondary 
schools here presented should not be taken to represent all the pupil personnel 
and guidance work in the schools. It may well be that schools with no one 
specifically designated as counselor may have effective programs. There are, 
however, two reasons for measuring guidance activities by the number of 
counselors reported: First, there seems to be no other way, at present, to dis- 
cover guidance programs in the schools; second, one can be reasonably sure that 
a school which has designated a member of its staff as counselor is conscious of 
the need for organized help for pupils and that this person has had some training 
for his job. Accordingly, the picture presented of counselors in the schools is 
likely to represent at least a minimum of pupil personnel and guidance services 


in the publics schools 


COUNSELOR CERTIFICATION AND PREPARATION 
Certification 


The returns from the 1952-53 study, given in Table 7, show that certification 


requirements for school counselors are mandatory in 21 states, the District of 
Columbia, and 3 territories; in 8 states they are optional. Fourteen states are 
now developing a plan for certification or are in the process of revising present 
plans. Most of these states say the new plans will become effective within the 
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next two years. Nine states have no counselor-certification plans under way 
Connecticut, New York, Indiana, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and New 
Jersey have had certification plans since the early thirties. A number of these 
have since been revised. Some states are now evaluating their requirements in 
co operation with counselor training institutions as a basis for further revision 

A certificate to teach and several years of teaching experience are required 
in all states with counselor certification plans. A designated period of previous 
work experience is required by practically all states. Course areas summarized for 
all the states, the District of Columbia, and territories which require either pro 
visional or permanent certificates are: Basic Guidance 32, Human Growth and 
Development 16, Analysis of the Individual 31, Tests and Measurements 27, 
Occupational and Educational Information 29, Counseling Techniques 33, Or- 
ganization and Administration 28, Group Guidance 15, Mental Hygiene 16, 
Supervised Practice 21, Previous Work Experience 22, Certification to Teach 33, 
and Previous Teaching Experience 33. 

In addition to the areas of preparation given in Table 7, several states listed 
fequirements in such fields as statistics, labor problems, sociology, principles of 


vocational education, and personal administration 


Availability of Counselor Preparation Programs 


There are approximately 175 institutions of higher learning which offer 
graduate training for advanced degrees in the field of counselor preparation 
If both undergraduate and graduate levels are counted, there are over 1,000 
olleges and universities which offer one or more courses 

A graduate study? at Pennsylvania State College gathered useful information 
from 110 institutions, as of January, 1953, on the scope and frequency of course 


offerings in counselor preparation. In order that the titles of courses which 


were reported by the respective institutions would convey some uniformity in 


ontent, descriptions contained in the bulletin on Counselor Pre paration® were 
used as a standard. This bulletin introduces each area with the statement of its 
purpose and follows with a description of content which may be extended into 
one or more courses. The extent to which the respective comptency areas were 
being offered is described in the following findings: 

Basic guidance courses in principles and practices: 3 per cent did not offer a 
urse; 73 per cent utilized a single course; 21 percent had two courses; and 4 
per cent provided three or more courses 

Statistics within the counselor's curriculum: 21 per cent did not offer a course; 
16 per cent utilized a single course; 18 per cent had two courses, and 15 per cent 


rovided three or more courses 
* Doctorate thesis on A Survey Analysis of College and University Programs for the 
rofessional Preparation of Publ ho« Counselors by Kenneth W Hylbert, under the 
pervision of Arthur M. Wellingtor Professor of Education, Pennsylvania State College 1953 
* Counselor Preparation National \V onal Guidance Association, 1534 O Street, N. W 
Washington 5, D. ¢ 1949 
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Tests and measurements: 14 per cent did not offer a course; 40 per cent utilized 
a single course; 13 per cent had two courses; and 33 per cent had three or more 
courses 

Information service (educational, occupational, community, efc.): 14 per cent did 
not offer a course; 47 per cent utilized a single course; 21 per cent had two courses; 
and 15 per cent had three or more courses 


Analysis of the individual (understanding problems of learning, behavior, and 


27 per cent utilized a_ single 


adjustment) 15 per cent did not offer a course 
course; 20 per cent had two courses; and 38 per cent provided three or more courses 
Counseling techniques: 7 per cent did not offer a course; 15 per cent utilized 
a single course; 22 per cent had two courses; and 55 per cent provided three or 
more courses 
Organization, administration, and evaluation: 27 per cent did not offer a course; 
53 per cent utilized a single course; 15 per cent had two courses; and 5 per cent 


provided three or more courses 


EXPENDITURES FOR GUIDANCE SERVICES 

By States 

Expenditures for vocational guidance in Table 8 are those reported to the 
Division of Vocational Education in the U. S. Office of Education for matching 
purposes as from Federal, state, and local funds under the provisions of the 
George-Barden Act. The total of Federal funds expended in 1952 for voca 
tional guidance was $392,438.22. The states, of course, spent much more in 
state and local funds, so that the grand total reported was $1,530,760.91 

Non-Federal Funds—lIn addition to the expenditures listed in Table 8, other 
states report amounts spent for guidance services, not from Federal sources, as 
follows 
South Carolina $10,350.14 
New Mexico 10,000.00 
Virginia 15,649.28 
Idaho 8,200.00 
North Dakota ' 11,988.44 

Total $56,187.86 

In addition to these amounts some states provide funds for guidance services 
to local schools through special legislation. For example, the state of Washing 
ton, under a statutory provision for special service units, provided $1,134,666.82 
for counselor services in fiscal 1952. The Texas Education Agency, under the 
Minimum Foundation school program, provided a total of $842,834 in fiscal 
1952. Texas and Washington have thus provided a total of $1,977,500.82 for 
guidance services 

To give two examples of local expenditures, Massachusetts reports $1,977,600 


expended by local school committees for guidance services in fiscal 1952 
Georgia estimates local school systems spent $450,000 for these purposes during 
fiscal 1952. Massachusetts and Georgia, therefore, spent a total of $2,427,600 
for guidance services by local schools. 
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The total amount of money spent for guidance services during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1952, as reported in Table 8, plus the amounts identified as 


spent by state departments of education not included in this table was 


$5,.992.0 419.59 
These figures are incomplete, but they show large expenditures, shared by 


the Federal, state, and local governments 


ts of Local Guidance Services 


Some superintendents are reluctant to include guidance services in their 


financial reports. It is difficult to determine such costs accurately because of the 


lifference of opinion regarding the items to be included. Among the studies of 


such costs, one® made of selected high schools in California in 1950 is especially 


significant. Items included were based on the opinion of selected experts. The 


tems included were 


1. Salaries of personnel prorated according to the amount of time spent in guidance 


rk—director of guidance, principal, vice-principal, counselor, clerk, psychologist, 


hiatrist, social worker, teacher 
Material—books, handbooks, tests, records, follow-up studies 
Services—marking tests, travel, entertainment 
The schools were divided into five groups according to average daily 


attendance. Table 9 below presents some of these facts related to per pupil cost 


TABLE 9.—THE AVERAGE TOTAL COST OF GUIDANCE SERVICES IN 
SELECTED CALIFORNIA HIGH SCHOOLS ON AN ADA BASIS 


Schools with A.D A 


701-1200 1201-1800 Tso] 


orc 


25 $4,913.02 $6,701.90 $15,881.95 $15,177.75 


\verage total cost of program $1,926 

\verage per cent of total ex- 
penditures 

\verage cost per pupil for 
average daily attendance 

\verage cost per pupil per 
total enrollment $12 42 7 $7 $6.44 


$12 58 


The average cost per pupil of guidance services in these cities varied from 


early $7 to about $12.50; the lowest costs were in the large school systems 


. , . 
ry Differential for Counselors 


Until recently the salary of the counselor has been largely on the same level 


that of the teacher. Recent studies show a tendency toward a higher level of 


An Analysis of the Cost of Guidance Services Selected High Schools Doctorate 
rtation by Joseph W Crosby The University of Southern California Los Angeles 


lune 19% 
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salary. Some of the reasons advanced are as follows: he is not mearly another 
teacher; he deals not only with pupils but also with teachers, administrators, 
parents, and community agencies; and he is an important factor in the develop- 
ment of school morale and in the improvement of the curriculum. The prepara- 
tion for this work is considerably beyond that for the teacher and of a different 
nature. The position of the school counselor, and especially that of the director 


of guidance, is frequently on the level with that of a supervisor. 












A study was made in 1952 of salary differentials by the Advisory Council, 
Department of Guidance and Placement of the Department of Education, 
Baltimore, Maryland. In this study seven states reported an annual salary 
differentiation compared with the teachers of from $200 to $385. New Hamp 
: shire provided a differential of one half the difference between the salary of the 
teacher and that of the principal. In fourteen cities, the differential ranged from 
$120 to $750. For the most part the differential is only for counselors who give 


at least half of their time to counseling and/or serve on a level with that of a 
toward the 
















supervisor or co-ordinator. It seems clear that there is a trend 


recognition of the counselor as a specialized professional worker. 
















STATE GUIDANCE PROGRAMS 








Along with the questionnaire sent to each state department of education in 
July, 1953, a request was made for state supervisors of guidance to submit 
reports on studies related to guidance and descriptions of significant practices. 
The outcome was a mass of material about the activities of state guidance 
offices revealing the encouraging degree to which various states are exercising 
leadership in the guidance field. As disclosed by Table 10 and supplementary 


data, the activities in this area are very extensive in at least 20 states 








Range of Activities 






The limits of this article will not allow a complete desc riptive report of the 
work now being done in all the states. Certain states have, therefore, been 
These states may have somewhat more extensive 







selected as representative 
programs than most others, but at least 15 have comparable programs. These 
Meanwhile, a study of Table 10 will 







descriptions are on pages 144 to 151 
reveal the range of activities disclosed by the study. 






Services mentioned by a few states which are not recorded in Table 10 include 
supplying library matrials and packet materials on developing cumulative records, 
filing systems, and testing programs. Some state supervisors prepare bulletins on 
apprenticeship programs and licensed occupations. A number of supervisors 
serve on inter-agency and inter-departmental advisory committees of one type or 


another at the state and national level. 
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State Organizational Patterns 

Thirty-two states and three territories administer the guidance services under 
the division of vocational education. Two of these states have a dual administra- 
tive structure with part of the services centered in the vocational division and 
another part under the instructional division or other unit. Fifteen states have 
centered the services in the division of instruction. 

One state, New York, has a separate division of pupil personnel services 
and adult education under the supervision of an assistant commissioner of 
education. The bureau of guidance is one of several under the division. 

The State Department of Education in California was recognized under a 
similar pattern July 1, 1953. A new supplemental services section, placed 
under the division of instruction, contains the bureau of guidance formerly 
in the vocational services section. These examples may suggest a trend to have 
pupil personnel and guidance services administered and co-ordinated under 


one head 


Directory of Local Counselors 


Thirty-two states, the District of Columbia, and two territories have compiled 
directories of local counselors. In several states the counselors are given special 
listing in the Directory of School Officials and Teachers, published by the state 
department of education. One state, through its state Personnel and Guidance 


Association, compiles annually a Register of School Guidance Workers. 

One of the most comprehensive local directories'® submitted in the study was 
received from the Board of Education of the city of New York. This contains 
a list of counselors (with widely different titles) as follows: 

Co-ordinators of Guidance—elementary schools 

Educational and Vocational Counselors—junior high schools 

Guidance Chairmen—academic high schools 

Licensed Placement Counselors—academic and vocational high schools 
School-Court Liaison Teachers 

Guidance Chairmen and Placement Counselors—vocational high schools 
High-School Guidance Counselor for the Physically Handicapped 


City-wide Evening Guidance Center Counselors 


Examples of Activities Drawn from State Reports 


ARKANSAS 
The state supervisor has prepared the following bulletins for use by loca 
counselors: 
a. A Counselor's Handbook on Educational Opportunities in Arkansas, a descripti: 
of individual college offerings, adult education programs and schools approved f 
GI training 


” Directory, Bureau of Educational and Vocational Guidance June 1953 - June 1954 Mor 
NO 


Krugman, Assistant Superintendent, Board of Educatior 110 Livingston Street, Brooklyn 1 Y 
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Licensed Occupations Covering 29 Occupational Fields 

. Suggestions for Teaching a Class in Occupational Information 
Suggestions for a Beginning High-School Testing Program 
Suggested Bases for Working Relationships Between Local School 


of State Employment Service 


CALIFORNIA 


Following the recommendation of the state department of finance in 1952, 
the bureau of occupational information and guidance was removed from the 
section of vocational services to a new supplemental service, and given the title, 
bureau of guidance. This bureau, the budget of which has increased from 
$3.300 in 1942-43 t8 $27,748 in 1952-53, now has a staff of a chief, two 


onsultants, and two secretaries. The bureau serves all public schools of the 


state, both elementary and secondary, as well as state colleges and universities. 
During the past year these services were cited: 
a. Consultant services to county and local schools—Seventy-one days were spent 
y staff members in five cities and one county to help study the needs of pupils and 
he guidance program. In one city a series of in-service training in guidance work was 
nducted for members of the faculty. In the county involved, a meeting of administrators 
was arranged to discuss plans for a uniform program of cumulative records. A limited 
ount of service was given to the California Youth Authority (A_ state correctional 
gency), and six days were spent by a member of the bureau in conference with 
embers of county youth camps 
b. Consultative services to colleges and universities—Thirty-seven days of staff 
ne were spent in helping to develop improved programs for training guidance 
rsonnel for both elementary and secondary schools. Several workshops were planned 
1d conducted for members of the staff of elementary and secondary schools and 
nior colleges in areas accessible to many persons. One topic was “The Gifted Child.” 
c. Leadership and promotional activities—Sixty-four days were spent by members 
the staff in co-operating with various organizations on such problems as cumulative 
ds and a credential for pupil personnel work. Members of the staff worked 
ith the California Council of Vocational Associations and the State Advisory Committee 
Guidance, out of the latter of which developed a California Council of Personnel 
1 Guidance Associations 
d. Service publications—A series of published materials were produced and distributed 
egularly to all secondary schools of the state. These included the Newsletter, six 
ies, with such topics as professional techniques and activities; educational and 
cational information ; community services; research studies; and annotated bibliographies. 
ccupational briefs giving up-to-date information are distributed. Somewhat elaborate 
lletins are prepared on different aspects of guidance work, ¢.g., Improving Guidance 
grams, 1950, which included a checklist for improving the guidance program; The 


1 Counselor, 1951; The Preparation and Training of Pupil Personnel Workers, 


e. Special guidance projects to stimulate research, such as co-operative studies 
high-school graduates and drop-outs 

f. Departmental responsibilities—Much time is spent in consultation and co-opera 
n with other departments in the State Department of Education and with state 
mittees dealing with topics related to guidance 
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CONNECTICUT 
The following notes on guidance services in the state of Connecticut were 
supplied by the bureau of youth services on October, 1953 


a. Guidance moves ahead in Connecticut—The bureau says 


schools for 1952-53 The pupil-counselor ratio has continued 


favorable. Although there has been little change 


school year, the amount of time they devote to 


the number 


the past 
Connecticut attained a ratio of the equivalent of one full-time 
tudents this year as compared to last year’s one to 580 

b. Sample publications—A Guide to State and Communit 


( nnecticul Clereyman and I censea Occupat n im ¢ mneclicul 


listed by the bureau 


State-wide committee work—A committee appointed by Deputy mmussioner 
of Education, Dr. William Flaherty, to study the functions, training, and relationships 


between school social workers, school psychologists, and school counselors is proc 


results which shoul foster the co-operative development of more effective 


personnel services 
d. A_ follow up idy W hat Becomes ot the T rade School Graduate 
North Atlanti 


follow-up study of graduates from vocational-technical schools in_ the 


Re gion 


e. Internship experiences for training counselors—For 


schools in the state have perated with the State Department of 


University of Connecticut in providing on-the-job practical experiences for 40 


counselors in training. The internship program is part of a nation-wide movement t 


improve the effectiveness of counselor training programs in the colleges and universiti¢ 


f the country. Graduate students in the training program for counselors at 


‘ the 
University of Connecticut spend a portion of their training time conducting guidance 
activities in selected schools of the state. They operate under the immediate supervision 


of local counselors and guidance directors 


ILLINOIS 


a. Collecting State-wide Data on Guidance Services—Since 1949, a standardize 
report form has been used for the collection of data on guidance services. Althougl 
such reports are not mandatory, over 70 per cent of schools comply his torr 
supplies the following facts 
members assigned specifically to counseling and other guidance services 
per week assigned to guidance activities number of graduat 
semester hours in guidance training, and major responsibilities 
Checklist of guidance activities provided in the school checked according 
the extent to which each is provided 
Activities considered outstanding 
Improvements now being planned 
Statistical reports for 1949-50, 1950-51, and 1951-52 contain many significat 
data. Only four-year high schools are included. Only those schools where 
least one person is assigned five periods a week or more are considered t 
have an organized guidance program. Data on guidance personnel includ 
only those persons who are assigned at least five hours a week to specif 


guidanc¢ e duties 
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On the basis of the definition given, the number of schools having organized 
guidance programs tor the three years was 1949-50, 273 1950-51, 286 
1951-52, 298. In 1949-50 there were 759 persons assigned to specific guidance 


duties at least five hours a week; in 1950-51, 804; in 1951-52, 937. About 


70 per cent of these were called counselors and about 15 per cent were designated 


as deans or administrators. These facts 
318 schools responding, of the guidance 


are in striking contrast to the data 


for 1939 In this year, with 
specialists’ reports, 191 were administrators, 35 deans, and 18 had various 


other titles; there were very few who were called counselors 


The amount of specific guidance training received by those who gave at 
least five hours a week to guidance was very small. About 20 per cent had no 


training and less than 20 per cent had 20 semester hours or more 


The analysis of the guidance activities and their relative emphasis is also 


revealing The two factors of most importance were, first, active administrative 
support and active faculty support; and second, the maintenance of cumulative 
records 

The state also publishes an annual directory of guidance 


public high schools 


personnel, listing 


counselors and other pupil personnel workers in four-year 


and in junior high schools The names are given by schools, arranged in 


ler. By means of codes, titles of positions, and persons 


alphabetical ord with 


five or more periods a week in guidance are designated 


b. A State Handbook—In 1949 a Handbook for Providing Guidance Servi 
blished. The chapter headings show the topics covered 

I A Program of Guidance Services 

II Knowing the Individuals 

Ill Utilizing Information Services 

IV Helping the Individual Help Himself 

V Adjusting to the Next Step 

VI Providing Further Assistance 

VII. Organizing for Guidance Services 

VIII. Evaluating the Guidance Services 

IX Occupational Information and Guidance Services 


Of special significance to this article is Chapter VII, which contains helpful 


ggestions on developing co-operative relations and in-service training 


MAINE 


The state guidance bulletin describes in some detail a suggested guidance 


rogram for a Maine high school of 200 pupils. It differs from most state 


illetins on the organization and administration of guidance services in con- 


ing its suggestions to the small high school and in outlining in some detail 


allocation of guidance responsibilities to all school staff members 


state education bulletin, Mame Schools, are 


Several entire issues of the 
A Resource List 


voted to aspects of the guidance programs, with topics like 
Guidance Personnel’’ and ‘Graded Guidance Activities.’ Separate mimeo- 
iphed outlines on graded activities for each grade have been prepared for use 


subject teachers in elementary and secondary schools 
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MISSISSIPPI 





In a state Handbook for Elementary Teachers, August 1951, one chapter deals 

| entirely with “Guidance Activities in the Elementary School 

| A unique feature in Mississippi is a monthly report form in which the 
counselor submits to the state department detailed information on records 








completed ; types and numbers of tests administered; number counseled and 


how referred; number of persons placed; follow-up studies made 


A special bulletin has been prepared in which a detailed description is given 







of state-wide community resources. Several newsletters contain notes on a 






significant guidance practices in a number of local schools 
gs j 


New YORK 










A resume!! of almost fifty years of guidance in New York state from 1905 
to 1953 was given by the chief of the bureau of guidance at the annual Con- 


ference of Guidance Directors and Counselor Trainers, October 4-7, 1953 






This summary supplies illustrations of emphases in guidance services in New 


York state at various periods and localities, statements of growth of number 






of persons engaged in guidance activities, a review of changing standards in 
counselor preparation dating back to 1927, brief annotations of state publica 
tions which reflect growth patterns in guidance services, and suggestions for 
improving guidance programs. The report reveals significant trends in guidance, 
especially as these relate to the curriculum. The influence of leadership in 


guidance through a state department of education over a period of fifty years 










can be traced in this report 










A Study'* of High-School Guidance in a Six-State Area 


The first part of the study of high-school guidance in a six-state area had a 





threefold purpose: to reveal present guidance practices in administrative function 






and structure, the nature and scope of the guidance services available in the 





institution studied, and the utilization of their existing facilities. The second 






half inquired into the professional preparation of persons who carried on one 


or more of the aspects of the guidance program in the schools in the six-state 








area 
The data for this study were acquired on two forms. One was directed to th 





person in each high school primarily directing the guidance program. The other 
was directed to each high-school staff member devoting all or part of the day 







exclusively to guidance activities 





1 Proceedings Annual Conference i Guidance Dire ’ and Coun r Tra 
4-7, 1953, Bruce E. Shear, Chief, Bureau of 
New York 

2A Study of High-School Guidance Services in a Six-Sta 4rea, November 
Kinder and W H. Fox Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana Universit 
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An invitation to participate in the study was sent to a representative sampling 
of the high schools—approximately 20 per cent randomly drawn—in the six- 
state area composed of Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio, and 
Wisconsin. Slightly over half of the schools had from 5 to 14 teachers; about q 
3 in 10 schools, 20 to 49 teachers; and about 1 in 10 schools, 50 or more 
teachers. The study revealed a knowledge by administrative personnel of 

guidance philosophy and practices that are generally approved by the profession 

In slightly less than two thirds of the schools, all the instructional personnel i 
were said to be concerned with guidance functions. This responsibility ranged 
from a moderate to an extremely high degree for the combined categories. In 
only 6 per cent of the schools was there any evidence that some of the faculty 
members had no guidance responsibilities. In at least 20 per cent of the schools } 
there was no definition of the duties of the persons involved, and in another 23 
per cent the responsibilities were defined to only a limited degree. 

Scholastic aptitude or intelligence tests were administered almost universally 
prior to high-school entrance, and the practice tended to become even more 
frequent as the size of the school increased. Teachers in about three fourths of 
the high schools had access to the data from standardized tests administered to : 
pupils before they enrolled. Roughly half of the schools informed pupils about 
urricular offerings prior to enrollment. The larger schools were informing 
more pupils about the cultural and vocational values of the various curricula at 
the time of enrollment. There was a slightly greater tendency for the schools 
to assist pupils to select, enter, and adjust to curricular offerings on an individual 
basis than on a group basis. Roughly half of the schools used both methods to 
varying degrees 

Apparently 6 out of 10 schools attached a great deal of importance to occupa- 
tional information since they provided it to a rather high or an extremely high 
legree. In addition to attaching importance to occupational information, 6 out 
f 10 schools made a rather comprehensive file of such materials available. 

Current literature on the opportunities in universities, colleges, technical 

hools, trade schools, and business colleges was available to a high degree in 
he schools in all the enrollment classifications. 


ke Almost 1 in 5 schools indicated that frequent periodic counseling interviews 

vith all pupils were scheduled throughout their high-school careers. A similar 
he umber stated that they followed the practice to a rather high degree. Con- 
ef 


ersely, nearly 30 per cent scheduled no such periodic interviews and 15 per cent , 
llowed the practice only to a limited degree. 
The schools were not availing themselves of the services of referral agencies 
1 personnel as extensively as would seem to be advisable. Almost half of the 
hools gave a high degree of assistance in finding part-time and vacation ' 
nployment for pupils. The schools were not exerting any great amount of 
ffort in assisting pupils who withdrew to secure specialized vocational training 
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or suitable employment. Over half of the schools stated that they made no 
follow-up studies of their graduates and withdrawals or that they did so to only 


a limited degree. Work experience programs were not a prominent feature of 


the services of the schools. 

Only 6 per cent of the schools reporting utilized the data from follow-up 
studies to a satisfactory degree in reorganizing curricula and other services and 
facilities. The large majority made little use of follow-up data 

At least 70 per cent of the schools having cumulative records began them at 


whatever point the pupil entered the school system. Obviously, in most instances 


this was the kindergarten or the first grade. Three fifths of the schools stated 


that they nearly always received the cumulative records from the schools pre 
viously attended by their pupils 

In 4 out of 10 cases the person in charge of guidance had the title of principal 
The next highest frequency was held by the title of teacher-counselor, which 
appeared in 1 out of 4 cases. Only 18 per cent of these persons held the title of 
director of guidance 

Nearly half of those persons who were engaged in guidance on a part-time or 
full-time basis had 20 or more years of teaching experience, and almost another 
third had from 10 to 19 years of experience. Only about 1 in 10 had fewer than 
five years of experience 

The professional preparation of this group was very uneven, to say the least 
Only two thirds of the guidance personnel had had an introductory course in 
guidance, and slightly less than half had had a course in counseling. Scarcely 
more than a third had had a course in occupational information. Considerably 
more than half had had a course in advanced educational psychology, and about 
half had had a course in individual differences. Only 40 per cent listed a course 
in the psychology of personality development, but another 42 per cent listed a 
Not quite 3 in 4 had had a general course in educational 


mental hygiene course 
10 had had a clinical course in measurement 


measurements, and about 1 in 
An internship or experience in guidance activities other than the one in which 
they were engaged was not very prevalent among those persons engaged in 


guidance activities. Fewer than 3 in 10 had experienced other educational 


counseling, and fewer than 1 in 5 had vocational counseling experience outside 
of the present job. 

Only 16 per cent of these persons who engaged in high-school guidance activ: 
ties belonged to the National Vocational Guidance Association, and only about 


1 per cent were members of either the National Association of Guidance Super 
visors or the American Psychological Association. A sizable percentage belonged 
to the National Education Association 

In connection with activities engaged in outside of the regular classroom 
duties, only 35 per cent stated they spent as much as one hour per week attend 


ing guidance meetings, and only about 17 per cent spent as much as an hour per 
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week visiting homes of pupils On the other hand, the time spent in counseling 
with pupils ranged from 1 to 9 hours per week, with a rather heavy percentage 


spending 1, 2, 5, and 9 hours 


Descriptions of Local Guidance Programs and Services 


Many inquiries are received in the U. S. Office of Education for descrip- 
tions of guidance programs at the local level. Since space will not permit 
detailed reports of these programs, only the titles, outlines of contents, and 
where each can be secured are recorded. These are selected from a wide range 


of programs by size of community and geographical areas. 


Rural High Schools—A Manual of Guidance Services at North Emery High 
School. Hazel Nelson, Counselor, North Emery High School, Huntington, Utah 
This manual is used to introduce pupils to the various guidance services avaliable 
to them, to clarify understanding, and to build public appreciation of the school 


guidance activity 


The Guidance Program of the Lamar Union High Schools. Norris A. Nye, 
Boys’ Adviser, and Lois Applegate, Girls’ Adviser, Lamar Union High School, 
Lamar, Colorado. This describes a program which has been developed through 
local initiative. It traces the growth of the program chronologically 


City of 35,000 Population—Guidance Organization. Public Schools, Amster 
dam, New York, 1952-53. William Tecler, Director of Guidance, Amsterdam 
Public Schools, Amsterdam, New York. This bulletin includes a breakdown of 
personnel available for guidance purposes and a detailed description of guidance 
services at the various school levels—elementary, junior high, and senior high 


\ hool 


A Large City—Annual Report of the Department of Secondary-School 
Guidance, July 1953, in Newark, New Jersey. Carrie R. Losi, Director, Depart- 
ment of Guidance, Board of Education, Newark 2, N. J. This report embraces 
major areas of the program of guidance as it functions both in the central office 
of the board of education and in the individual junior and senior high schools 
Brief accounts are given, rather than a comprehensive coverage of the entire 
program, on a sampling of projects, activities, and services for the one-year 
period, September 1952—June 1953. 


A County Program—A Program of Shared Educational Services. Rockland 
County, New York. 1952. Garrett Nyweide, Director of Guidance, Rockland 
County, New City, New York. This report describes the growth of pupil per- 
onnel services on a county level over a period of 20 years. It also explains how 

decentralized program of vocational education grew out of the guidance 


program. 
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State Testing and Evaluation Programs 


State testing programs have a long history, beginning as they did soon after 
the establishment of graded schools. These examinations were first used as a 
check on teachers and schools to see if they were attaining set standards. Scores 
were used only to judge the efficiency of the school. To this testing program 
was added a system of inspection by state school officials which measured or 
as one would now say—evaluated the school programs. This evaluation usually 
had two elements—rating schools on the basis of physical properties, such as 
the number of books, adequacy of buildings, sanitary facilities, and the rating 
of a school through visitation to observe the efficiency of the teaching 

State testing has now changed both in methods and purpose. The principal 
change in method has been the introduction of new type examination items and 
the use of aptitude tests in addition or in the place of achievement tests. In 
purposes the tests now rarely rate the schools, but, rather, they reveal weaknesses 
and strengths in pupil achievement and in pupil aptitudes for various types of 
educational and vocational goals 

The other related movement—the evaluation of schools by observation—has 
also evolved during the same two decades but more specifically during the last 
decade. Improvement in this area has taken place largely through the impetus of 
the Co-operative Study of Secondary-School Standards which eventuated in the 
1940 and 1950 editions of the Evaluative Criteria. Through these criteria, the 
school is observed more directly as to the essential purpose of education, the 
development of desirable behavior in pupils. The impetus of the Co-operative 
Study on both public and independent secondary schools has resulted in state 
departments and regional accrediting associations changing their emphases in 
the accreditation of high schools. It also has influenced some local adaptations 
and refinements for secondary schools and encouraged the formation of evalua- 
tive criteria for the elementary schools 

A detailed report'® of State Testing and Evaluation Programs describes by 
States the agency or department in which the testing program is administered, 
the person in charge, the nature and purpose of the program, and publications 
in which the programs are described. It also illustrates, in some detail, in an 


appendix section the purposes and variety of uses of one state-wide testing 


program. 
One state has recently published a bulletin'* for use by local schools on 
The Why, What, and When of an Adequate Program of Standardized Test 
in the School. It summarizes in convenient form the thinking and experience of 
3 State Testing and Evaluation Programs by David Segel, Circular No. 320, 1951 uv. § 


Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C€ 


4 The School Testing Program A guide to the selection and use of standard tests Bullets 
No. 1415. January, 1953. Bureau of Examinations and Testing, University of the State of New 
York, Education Building, Albany, N 
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educators concerning the selection and use of standardized tests in the average 
school today and how to present this material for quick and ready use 

In 1949 a Special Committee of the National Association of Guidance Super- 
visors and Counselor Trainers prepared bulletins'® designed to help supervisors 
of guidance services, counselor trainers, administrators, counselors, and teachers 
to plan and conduct evaluations of guidance programs. 

The two main purposes of these criteria are (1) evaluation and (2) stimula- 
tion to improvement of guidance services. As a result of these bulletins a number 
of states and local schools have developed their own criteria to conform with 
educational standards in their respective states and school districts 


FOLLOW-UP STUDIES 


Follow-up of pupils who were graduated or who dropped out of school has 
been an important emphasis in guidance in most schools having a well- 
o-ordinated program of guidance. During and since World War II, many 
schools have concentrated on the study of the drop-outs with a view toward 
reducing the number of early school leavers 

The questions most frequently asked by those interested in studies of drop-outs 
ire: Which states provide manuals for making follow-up studies on a state-wide 
basis? and Where are the local schools which have utilized follow-up studies 
nost effectively to improve curriculum offerings and guidance services? A sum- 
nary of such studies by states and selected cities will be found in a recent report?® 
nn Life Adjustment Education. 

The following states have indicated that special bulletins or manuals have been 
prepared for use by local schools in making follow-up studies: California, 
Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Jersey, New 
York, North Dakota, Vermont, and Virginia. Michigan, Nebraska, Wyoming, 
ind North Dakota are in the process of compiling state-wide reports. The 
following states, the District of Columbia, and territories have completed state- 
vide studies of school-leavers, which sometimes include high-school graduates 
n the inquiry: California, Delaware, Maine, New Jersey, New York, South 
Dakota, Virginia, Puerto Rico, and Hawaii. 

The Secondary Division of the New Jersey Department of Education has for 
+ years made a report on “Occupations of New Jersey High School Graduates.” 
The 1950-51 study reported the following significant data: 

1. The total number of graduates (32,122) is the lowest since 1936 (31,309) 


2. The percentage of “unaccounted for” graduates has reached an all-time low 
+ per cent 





Criteria for Evaluating Guidance Programs in Secondary Schools, Mis 3317, 1949. Departmenr 
Health. Education. and Welfare, Office of Education, Washington 25, D. ¢ 
How to Use the Criteria for Evaluating Guidance Programs im Secondary Schools Misc 3317a, 
19. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, Washington 25, D c 
"Report of the Second Commission on Life Adjustment Education, Office of Education 
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3. The highest percentage of graduates attend colleges of arts (15.8 per cent) 
since 1930 (20.2 per cent) 

4. The percentage not in school or employed (3 per cent) is the lowest recorded 
The highest percentage of unemployed was in 1938 (20.5 per cent) 

5. This year the highest percentage of schools accounted for all graduates 
(66 per cent) 


6. There was a substantial increase in the percentage of graduates entering 


military or naval service (7.2 per cent) 


A new high was reached in the percentage of graduates employed in ofhice 


positions (26.4 per cent). In 1935 it was 8.1 per cent 
8. Trade on industrial employment dropped from 17 per cent in 1950 to 14.9 

per cent in 1951. A partial explanation of this decrease mi ound in the increase 
in national service 

Administrators in New Jersey have recognized the implications of this study 
for curriculum revision and guidance purposes. The increase in the number of 
schools adopting the ‘‘single curriculum" appears to be based upon the fact that 
occupations of graduates of schools with this curriculum may enter any of the 
categories of work in about the same proportions as graduates of schools that 
carry the traditional course designations. In the state of California, in the sum 
mer of 1953, a study’? of 13,000 school-leavers and drop-outs was completed 
Opinions of the effectiveness with which the schools prepared them for life 
activities are summarized in Chart A below 

Another significant state-wide follow-up study is entitled Virginia's Hig/ 
School Graduates and Drop-Outs of 1939-40. Bulletin Vol. 33, No. 8, June 
1951, State Board of Education, State Department of Education, Richmond 16, 
Virginia. Most of the states, reported above as having made or compiled 
follow-up studies, have the names of selected local schools where definite im 
provements have been made in curriculum offerings and in guidance services as 


a result of follow-up studies 


GUIDANCE SERVICES IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Table 6, already introduced above presents for the first time nation-wide 
statistics on the number of counselors who serve in elementary schools. This 
table reveals 711 counselors at the elementary level, 408 of whom devote half 
time or more to their professional duties. Two other studies on guidance 
services at the elementary-school level have been completed concurrently with 
this U. S. Office of Education report. 


A study'®, covering 611 elementary schools in 19 states, involved as respon 


dents 1,797 elementary-school persons, representing 10,350 elementary-school 


teachers, supervisors, and administrators. There were 244,297 pupils enrolled 
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4.—PREPARATION FOR LIFE ACTIVITIES 


Per Cent of Former Students 


Who Felt School Helped 




























‘A Great Deal Some “Little or None 








Getting Along With People 56°) 35% 6° 


[ sing Good I nglish 


Using Mathematical 
Skills 







Reading 
Efficiently | 38% 18° h 






Preparing for 
Col ege 









Understanding 
One's Self 


Solving Personal 
Pre »blems 


Care of 


Health 







Handling Business ‘ 
Problems 28% | 36% 29% N 
















Getting 
a Job 






Participation 
in Community 
Affairs 


= a 


24% 















Use of 
Leisure 
Time f 28° 


Marriage 


Handling 
Money 15% | 34% 42°, 









Nore: In each category, a small percentage of respondents indicated they were 
incertain and did not check any of the three values. These answers ranged from 
} to 10 per cent 
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in the schools which were surveyed. Of the schools which responded, 389 had 
kindergartens ; all had first, second, third, fourth, fifth, and sixth grades ; 376 had 


the seventh grade; and 343 had the eighth grade 






Kinds and Degree of Service of Specialized Staff 





These schools reported the following percentages of specialized personnel now 


on the school staff or available to the school for guidance purposes 


Visiting Teacher: 46.3 per cent of the schools had visiting teachers, of whom 





7.3 







were full-time; 5 per cent, half-time; and 34 per cent less than half-time 


ser cent of the schools had the services of a counselor, of whon 





6 per cent were full-time; 3.6 per cent, half-time; and 25.1 per cent, less than 








School Psychologist 32.8 per cent of the schools had school psychologists, of 






whom 3 per cent were full-time; 4.3 per cent, half-time; and 25.5 per cent, less thas 





half-time 












School Nurse 76.6 per cent of the schools had school nurses, of whom 15.3 
per cent were full-time; 8.5 per cent, half-time; and 52.8 per cent, less than half-time 
Special Education Teacher 14.6 per cent of the schools had special educatior 
teachers, of whom 15.8 per cent were full-time; 6.5 per cent, half-time; and 22.3 





per cent, less than half-time 
pedic Teacher 17 per cent of the schools had orthopedic teachers, of whom ‘5 


peat 


per cent were full-time; 1 per cent, half-time; and 11 per cent, less than half-time 





Orth 






Remedial Reading 35.8 per cent of the schools had remedial reading teachers 





of whom 14.1 per cent were full-time; 6 per cent, half-time; and 15.7 per cent, less 


i 









half-time 





than 








Ade GHaACY 


Out of the 538 elementary schools which reported available specialized per 


f Specialized Personnel 





sonnel, 439, or 81 per cent, do not consider them adequate to deal with the 





adjustment problems on the elementary-school level. They recommended in this 
relation that guidance personnel be extended in the amount of 24.4 per cent for 
the schools as a whole, with an increase of 10.4 per cent for full-time service 


22.9 per cent for half-time service, and 2 per cent for less than half-time service 










Suggestions for Organizational Plans 





Of the 578 schools which responded to the questions as to whether or ni 


the plan of organization in their school for the adjustment problems of pup 





is well integrated and co-ordinated among the staff, 395, or 69 per cent, saic 





yes; while 182, or 31 per cent, said no. 
Of the 551 schools which answered the question as to whether there is 






person designated and functioning as a co-ordinator or director of guidan: 





work, 197, or 75 per cent, said yes, and 354, or 65 per cent, said no 





Of the 552 schools which responded to the question as to whether they wou! 





recommend a person to serve as a co-ordinator or director in guidance work 
and 104, or 19 per cent, said no. Of those wl 





148, or 81 per cent, said ye 
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said yes, preferences as to who should perform this function were in this order: 
36.8 per cent, the counselor; 22.9 per cent, the school principal; 12.7 per cent, 
the school psychologist; 11.6 per cent, the classroom teacher; 7.6 per cent, the 
visiting teacher, and 8.4 per cent indicated a variety of other persons. 

A selected list of elementary schools, designated by the respective state 
departments of education, were surveyed in a study’® to determine the principles 
and practices which were being utilized in the respective schools. The 354 
elementary schools from 28 states which sent in replies reported the following 
personnel now on the staff or available to the school. (See Table 11 below.) 





TABLE 11.—GUIDANCE PERSONNEL AVAILABLE IN 354 SELECTED 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS IN 28 STATES ACCORDING TO PROPOR- 
TION OF TIME GIVEN BY EACH PERSON 





Specialized Personnel Full-time Half-time Less than 
or more half-time 


Total 




















I 4 3 


on 


i 
4 
















Guidance Specialist 116 31 102 249 
School Social Worker 26 6 53 85 
Home-School Visitor 31 10 63 104 
Attendance Officer 72 33 138 243 
Special Education Teacher 197 ' 36 62 295 
Psychiatrist 9 l 106 116 
Psychologist 33 5 147 185 
Psychometrist 19 4 39 62 
Adjustment Teacher 27 0 0 27 






















Total 530 126 710 








Titles and Duties of Elementary-School Counselors—Reports on guidance 
services in elementary schools indicate that the person who serves in the role 
of a counselor is designated by a variety of titles, such as counselor, co-ordinator 
1f guidance, teacher counselor, adjustment teacher, co-ordinator of curriculum 
ind counseling. 

The preparation of a co-ordinator in one city system and how she applies her 
raining is described in a article.2° The author describes the scheduled time 
illotment for the co-ordinator's work as follows: Teacher education, 60 per cent ; 
work with parents, 20 per cent; work with community agencies, 5 per cent. 
[he co-ordinator in working with teachers in the classroom made plans for 
ndividual conferences, observation, demonstrations of guidance techniques, 
ndividual conferences with children, group guidance of children, and distribu- 
on of literature and audio-visual materials. She helped the teacher in accom- 
lishing her objectives by: (1) setting up an emotional climate conducive to 









‘Unpublished doctorate thesis on ‘Principles and Practices in Elementary School Guidance,” 
Frank Sievers, Teachers College, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska, 1954 
In-Service Training of a Co-ordinator of Guidance,’ by Julia K. McBride, former Co-ordinator 
Guidance, New York City Schools. Jowrmal of the National Association of Deans of Women, 
XVI, No. 2, January, 1953 
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desirable learning; (2) selecting a variety of methods of teaching because of 
mental hygiene implications; (3) developing the ability to administer, to record, 


to interpret and to use test results; (4) scheduling planned parent-teacher con 
roper techniques; (5) using the class Guidance Folder 







ferences employing { 
Chart; (6) skillfully using various guidance techniques for studying the child, 
such as dramatic plays, anecdotal records, observations, children’s reactions to 







pictures, easel painting, use of interest inventories, soc 1iograms, autobiographies, 
conferences with individual children, case histories, and study of cumulative 
records; and (7) in the seventh and eighth grade: providing information and 


experiences to insure a wide choice of a secondary school, as well as exploratory 








work for career guidance 























GUIDANCE SERVICE IN THE U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 








In April, 1938, the Commissioner of Education established the Occupational 
Information and Guidance Service in the Division of Vocational Education of 
the U. S. Office of Education. By 1948 there were 38 states, the District of 
Columbia, and 3 territories which had state programs of supervision of guidance 
While the Occupational Information and Guidance Service was dis- 






services 
continued in May, 1952, the Division of Vocational Education is responsible for 


administering George-Barden funds used for guidance services in the states 







Currently, a section of Guidance and Pupil Personnel exists in the Instruc 


tion, Organization and Services Branch of the Division of State and Local School 
S. Office of 






Systems. This section is concerned with the leadership for the U 





Education in guidance and pupil-personnel matters in elementary and secondary 
schools. The Division of Higher Education also has a specialist for college 


student personnel programs 









SUMMARY 





During the five-year period which has elapsed since the last report on the 


national picture of pupil personnel services was made in the fall of 1948 





certain well-recognized advances have been made. The enormous increase in the 
number of children and youth of each age from 6 to 20, who are attending 


school, has produced an increased awareness of the need for improved pupil 









personnel and guidance services 

A number of reports received from state departments of education and local 
schools reveal that, as a result of workshops, in-service training, and guidance 
committee planning, antagonisms and misunderstandings between organizations 
and personnel engaged in various aspects of this work are rapidly disappearing 
The elementary schools have begun to recognize the need for specialized per 
sonnel to assist teachers in dealing with pupils and improving home-school 
relationships. The increasing effectiveness and scope of leadership in guidance 
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services at the state level are especially noteworthy. Most significant of all, 
perhaps, is the evidence of better team approach in guidance. It is beginning 
to be accepted that the services of many specialists are needed to assist pupils; 
that, to utilize these services effectively, the duties of each must be clearly defined 
and explained to all staff members; that co-ordination of these services has been 
greatly improved through the use of guidance commitees and/or co-ordinators. 
Other signs of a united approach are in the merging of professional organiza- 
tions into one large association, and the joint efforts of institutions engaged in 
counselor preparation to provide better training facilities and programs 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER STUDY 


This study shows the constant need for more facts about the number and 
kinds of personnel who serve pupils such as those in the two reports on guidance 
in elementary schools. A study should be made of all employed persons whose 
duties pertain directly to the guidance program to determine uniform titles for 


those whose duties are similar. The findings point up the need for research in 
other areas in order to effect the improvement of practices and to increase 
understandings about pupil personnel and guidance services. For instance, better 
procedures for reporting group practices in guidance and for improving instruc- 
tional materials growing out of the needs of pupils should be formulated. 
Methods of improving cumulative and other types of records are needed. The 
effectiveness of tests now used should be carefully ascertained. More effective 
ways for using records and test results should be devised. The areas of counselor 
preparation need evaluation by specialists who serve pupils of public school age, 
school principals, supervisors, and selected lay leaders. Finally, studies are 
needed on how local schools are improving teamwork for utilizing, to the best 
advantage, the services of all staff members to bring about stronger and more 


effective pupil personnel and guidance services. 
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Professional Books 


ALBERTY, HAROLD. Reorganizing the High-School Curriculum. New York 11 
Macmillan Co. 1953. 574 pp. $5.25. Since the appearance of the first edition of this 
book in 1947, there have been many shifts in the American socio-economic scene and in 
the educational world. These changes have prompted the author to revise the first edition 
rather completely. The basic point of view of the author—that the high-school should 
play a significant role in perpetuating, refining, and reinterpreting our democratic way of 
life—has not undergone material change. Indeed, the demand for a more dynamic educa- 
tional program is more insistent than in 1947. The author believes that the curriculum 
should be interpreted broadly as embracing a// of the pupil activities which the school 
sponsors for the purpose of achieving its objectives. This means that there are no 
sharp divisions between subject matter and method, the curriculum and the extracurricu 
lum, education and guidance, philosophy and practice. These concepts are integral parts 
of an organic unity which has its center in the life and learning of the pupil. To separate 
them does violence to the educative process. In the presentation of these various facets, 
the author tries not to lose sight of the larger whole. Chapter I sets the stage for 
curriculum reorganization by presenting and responding to a series of searching questions 
concerning high-school education today. Chapters II, Ill, and IV lay the foundation for 
curriculum reorganization which the author considers to be the values or ideals of 
democracy; the nature of the learner and the learning process; and the needs, problems 
and interests of the adolescent. In this treatment the author is influenced by the inter 
pretations of democracy of the Experimentalist School led by John Dewey 

In Chapters V to VIII, inclusive, the author undertakes to examine trends in cur 
1iculum design and to present a clear picture of what this design should be. To this 
nd, the confusing claims of the subject-centered vs. the experience-centered approaches 
are examined critically and an attempt is made to reconcile them. The conflicting inter 
pretations of general and special-interest education are also presented and evaluated 
And, finally, an analysis is made of some of the procedures which have been used « 
develop new curriculum designs. Chapters IX to XIII, inclusive, are devoted to ar 
examination of the newer trends in classroom teaching and learning. Initially, the impli 
cations of democracy and of the organismic theory of learning are developed in terms of 
an over-all procedure for learning. The extensive experimentation over a period of half 
a century is examined and interpreted in the light of the new emphasis upon group 
dynamics and participation. This part of the volume closes with the presentation in 
narrative form of four units of work which were actually carried out in high schools it 
various parts of the country. These illustrations by four master teachers are intended to 
give dramatic proof of the possibility of translating theory into practice 

One of the most difficult problems of bringing about improvement in curricular 
practices is how to help teachers and administrators develop the “know-how” of cur- 
riculum development. Consequently, Chapters XIV to XVI, inclusive, are devoted to 
the problem of developing resource materials and setting up in-service programs. The 
author has drawn heavily upon current practices and has attempted to help the reader t 
interpret them. The volume concludes with a selected list of audio-visual materials 
keyed to the various chapters. This volume is not intended as a compendium of all 


existing theories and practices 
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ANSLINGER, H. J., and TOMPKINS, W. F. The Traffic im Narcoti New 
York 10: Funk and Wagnalls. 1953. 368 pp. $4.50. In view of the current Senate 
avestigations on juvenile delinquency and teenage addiction, this book by the country’s 
two top narcotics experts has special importance and timeliness. Devoid of hysteria and 

nsationalism, its mission is to inform, guide, and implement the national desire to 
strike at the roots of the narcotics problem. The book surveys the problem on a national 
ind local scale, summarizes the various national and international programs proposed to 
ntrol addiction, and examines their chances for success. It presents a factual analysis 
f the problem. In it the authors stress as three essentials: international co-operation, 
ompulsory hospitalization for the addict, and stringent penalties for the trafficker in 
narcotics 


BYRD, O. E., editor. Health Yearbook 1953. Stanford, California: Stanford Univ 
Press. 1953. 290 pp. $3.50. Is exercise weight-reducing’? Can vitamins poison you? 
Does chlorophyll toothpaste reduce the number of acid-forming bacteria in the mouth? 
Does fear of pregnancy cause infertility in marriage? These are a few of the questions 


hat are answered in this yearbook, the tenth in the series. Each year Dr. Byrd culls the 


nost 


significant health facts and new discoveries from the mass of health literature pub 
shed in newspapers and scientific and medical journals, and presents in brief form 281 
rticles from 101 different professional journals, special reports, and other sources 
These articles present the research, experience, study, and thinking of well over 300 


ifferent authors, committees, board of health, and other health groups 
CANTOR, NATHANIEL. The Teaching-Learning Proce New York 19: Dryden 
Press. 1953. 368 pp. $2.90. There are numerous ways to learn about the teaching 
earning process. One of the most fruitful is to participate in a series of discussions with 
group which includes experienced teachers and is led by a wise person who knows 
nuch about learning and related fields of human experience. Next best to participating 
such a group is to have an opportunity to read and discuss what was said as the 
participants tried hard to achieve a deeper understanding of the dynamics of their work 
with children. This volume offers a means for pursuing this “next best’ approach. To 
large degree it was the outgrowth of the author's work with groups of teachers. The 
entral theme of this book is that, if learning is to be significant and useful, if it is to 
ake a difference, the learner must want to learn. And in the classroom he will learn 
that which matters to him to the degree that he does not feel defensive and threatened 
The teacher must help him to face his uncertainties, his limitations, and his inadequacies 
[his is most likely to happen, the author believes, when the classroom atmosphere 
mphasizes acceptance and is reality-centered. In his use of the expression ‘‘reality 
ntered,” the author rejects exclusive concern with cither the needs of the child or the 
eeds of society. Attention to both, for they are inextricably related, characterizes the 
assroom that is focused on reality 
The author believes, too, that the teacher's functions are limited. To attempt every 
hing confuses both her and her pupils. This means that she must understand her role 
a teacher in order to establish the limits within which she can carry on her profes 
ional duties with maximal assurance of success. The creative teacher must understand 
when and how to challenge her pupils. She accepts the premise that learning is essen 
lly personal and must result from se/f-motivation ard eventuate in se/f-discipline 
CARTER, H. L. J., and McQUINNIS, D. J. Learning to Read. New York 36 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1953. 224 pp. $3.50. Here is a brief, specific work designed 
r use by teachers in helping pupils at all levels to read better. It can be used by those 
who emphasize the attainment of reading skills through remedial and corrective measures 


id by teachers who emphasize the interests of the individual in a thoroughgoing develop 
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organized for the same reading objectives. Material is presented in a 


mental program 
manner resembling an outline. The importance of specific reading objectives, materials 


to be used in accomplishing them, and definite procedures to be followed in their 


achievement is emphasized. Fyrther stress is placed upon practice and definite procedures 


to be followed by the teacher rather than upon theory. Seven main points are accentuated 


pay attention to the individual; emphasize interpretation of a child's performance rather 
than merely an evaluation of his achievement; choose adequate techniques and methods 
no specific one being adequate in all cases; secure adequate materials and adjust to 


vf the child; give the pupil an opportunity to set up his ows 


interest and reading level « 


reading objectives and to attain them at his own rate and in accordance with his own 
plans; avoid emotional blocking; and emphasize continuity of reading process 

Current thinking used in this work includes: reading is an interpretative process 

1 by this formula (meaning sensation times mental content); reading readi 


expressed 
ness, which is determined by physical, mental, and 


sidered before formal instruction in reading is initiated; learning to read is a continuous 


emotional maturing, must be con 


process; learning to read is a developmental process based on the growth and develop 
i ly of 


ment of the individual; application of the scientific method is essential in the stud 


reading problems; and test scores have little or no meaning unless interpreted in term 


of life history, this approach being essential to therapy in reading 


Special topics treated in this work include: the importance of specific reading objec 


tives; the importance of definite procedures such as steps in word development, pro 
cedures in chapter reading, and temporary grouping of pupils for accomplishment of 


specific reading objectives; definite steps to be followed in making a case study of a 
pupil with reading difficulty; and the adjustment of materials to reading needs, interests, 
and reading level of the pupil. This text assumes that basic principles underlying learn 


ing and, consequently, instruction are essentially the same at all ages. No attempt has 
been made to emphasize the difference between initial instruction and corrective reading 
I 


for seldom does any individual learn completely at the first presentation 





DIMOND, S. E. Schools and the Development of Good Citizens. Detroit 1: Wayne 
Univ. Press. 1953. 229 pp. $3.50. This is the third and final volume to come out of 
the five-year Citizenship Education Study conducted by the Detroit public schools and 
Wayne University. The Study, itself, grew out of a concern on the part of many people 
that the level of citizenship in this country could be improved. In this volume, Dr 
Dimond, Director of the Study, gives a summary of the entire Study. He reports in 
detail on conditions that existed in the co-operating schools (the strong points as well 


as the weaknesses), the steps that were taken by the Study staff and faculty of co-operat 


ing schools to improve citizenship, and, finally, he appraises the results 

The scope of the Study and of this book can best be described by reference to the 
chapter titles which follow The Making of Good Citizens,” “Improving School Citi 
zenship-Education Programs The Missing Ingredient: Emotional Adjustment De 
mocracy The Basic Philosophy [he Conflict: Human Relationships, Problen 
Solving: The Essential Skill, Some Fundamentals: Knowledge and Skills, The 


uality of Citizenship Education and “Conclusion: Can Schools Develop Better 
F p 


Citizens ? 








Extending Education Through Camping. New York 17: National Camp of Life 
Camps, 369 Lexington Ave. 1948. 130 pp. $1.00. While this experiment was on tl 


elementary-school level it was, nevertheless, the most outstanding tested program 





school camping. Now that the secondary schools are becoming more active in outdo 
education, this book should be of help. This study describes an experiment undertake 
by the Board of Education of the City of New York in co-operation with Life Camp 
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and with the aid of the Lindlof Camp Committee for public school children. Not only 


does this book describe the activities engaged in by the youth but it also makes a sincere 





effort to measure and evaluate the outcomes of school camping experiences. The 


con 





clusions and recommendations are of major importance in the historical development of 





school camping. Here is evidence to support the mass of opinion that school camping is 





worth while. Here, educational administrators have proof that school 





camping can 





provide a rich extension of the school program 





To ignore such findings means, simply 
that school children will be deprived of a program known to be better than the present 


school-in-schoolhouse program 




















FRIEDERICH, W. J., and WILCOX, R. A. Teaching Speech in Hieh School 


New York 11 Macmillan Co. 1953. 509 pp. $4.75. As the field of 


speech grows 











more popular, it also grows more complex. Each year more books, pamphlets, articles 


and studies are added to the rapidly growing list of references. Each year more variatic 





ms 





of courses and activities are introduced into our schools. In short, each year it becomes 











increasingly difhcult for a prospective teacher to adjust himself to a situation that, like 











mercury poured on a pane of glass, refuses to “stay put,” that expands in all directions 


simultaneously, entails endless ramifications, both in and out of class 














and clings to the 
traditional on one hand while it advances precariously into the experimental 








on the 
other. It is no wonder that the expectant teacher often despairs of achieving much more 














than bare survival until experience begins to chart the way to greater accuracy and clarity 











This book, the result of over forty years of the authors’ experience in teaching, 
oth in high school and college, can perhaps become a guide to such prospective and 
beginning teachers. It has been based upon the following several beliefs that the authors 


’ 











hold concerning speech education and the students who are about to enter the teaching 





profession: (1) The prospective teacher does not have the time in his college career to 











become familiar with all the basic materials of his profession. (2) The prospective 
teacher, though well trained in speech, will probably be worried about his choice of 


methods and procedures in teaching his subject to others. (3) The increasing emphasis 











upon the importance of extracurricular speech activities, as typified by the 1951 NCA 








Report, is acknowledged and encouraged by the authors through their generous allotment 





of space for the discussion of such activities. (4) Regardless of the ability of the pupil 
of the high standard of his college or university, or of the soundness of his professors, 
probably every speech major who plans to teach will find some lack of balance in his 
training. (5) The prospective teacher will usually be in the process of formulating his 
»hilosophy of education and 



























more specifically, his philosophy regarding his chosen field 














HURL( « K, E B Devel pmental Psychology New York 36 McGraw Hill Book 
Co. 1953. 566 pp. $6.00. Designed to motivate the student to study, this new text for 
the second course in psychology presents the span of human life from conception to 


leath, emphasizing outstanding characteristics of normal individuals in each period. To 





























this end the author takes the student through the stages of development: childhood 











adolescence, adulthood, and old age; and shows experimentally how all experiences of 











previous stages leave their mark on following stages. ‘Treatment of each stage shows 











how changes in interest, attitudes, and behavior occur as the individual develops and 





then declines with advancing age. The best of old and new experimental studies make 








lear to students that the author is acquainting them with proven facts about human life 








s revealed in the behavior of normal persons. Only the meat of experimental studies 








nd graphs is used. Two chapters are devoted to old age while the characteristic patterns 


f adulthood and the criteria of a “mature” individual are fully covered. The close 











orrelation between mental and physical growth at every age is emphasized as well as the 





nfluence of cultural environment 
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SEIDMAN, J. M., edi lescent. New Y 


816 pp. $4.50. This book 
PF 


kn 
text doc 
busy | 
auth rs 
ns are present 
textbook by 
materials, and who, tl 


the reading mater 


SEVERINGHAUS CARMAN, H nd CADBURY, JR., W. E. Prepara 
for Medical Education im t f ul Art les New Yorl » McGraw-Hill 


Book Company Represent: wr nt cars of extensive 


research and the this book 
ce mprehensively mine the 
enters medical ) wor 
sional oO Survey of Medical Edu 
liberal ar aS 4 oad cultural background for medicine 
assumption t undesirable t 
liberal arts nts. Careful inve 
structure of the liberal arts curt 
re-medical student; the chief 
lisciplines; the teacher 
professional school ar llege: and the respe 
a liberal arts college ridging the gap betwe 


institutions, the worl nclusior ire valid not only 


medical teachers ut als f students preparing for hig ot on educatior 


to the teachers who hel rep: them, and to the professional s« ’ | eventually 
r 


ttent 


receive them. This is a book that should receive the a 


guidance counselor and pring ipal 


SNYDER, R. A., and SCOTT, H. A. Professional Prepara 
Education, and Recreation. New York 36: McGraw-Hill Bock C 53 j pp. $5.5 
Here is a concise and comprehensive presentation of the basic philosophy, principles 
and guides of professional preparation. The work is intended first, the preparatior 


j 


of all teachers and leaders, and, second, for those preparing for or doit Service 


tion In areas of health education, physical education, and recreation. This 
comp! work in the field published since 1935. Treatment is pr 
and comprehensive. Significant historical developments in the three fel 
programs of general education and general professional education for 
leaders are discus areer aspects of the three helds are presente 
statements of tl ig functions to be performed by n these 
Specihc competencies require lischarge these functions ar lelineated Resour 
id other experiences to be found in the college and community through which t 


pupil may acquire the necessary competencies are described. Policies, procedures, and 


standards for the effective administration and evaluation of the program of professiona 


preparation, including the student personnel program, are set forth both at the depart 
mental and institutional levels This text spells out in detail many of the recommen 


of two national conferences held in the past five years to develop standards for the 
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mprovement of undergraduate and graduate programs of professional preparation in 


health education, physical education, and recreation 


STOLUROW, L. M., editor. Readings In Learning. New York 11: Prentice-Hall 
1953. 563 pp. $6.00. Training the students to read critically the periodical literature 
und making him aware of the procedures involved in conducting and reporting research 
ire important responsibilities in teaching the science of learning. The editor hopes that 
this volume will contribute to these training objectives. By making original articles 
easily available, the pupil can be given first-hand contact with scientific reporting. By 
eading these selections with one or a combination of the above-mentioned types of sum 

ary, some of the methodology and technique of research also can be learned. Familiarity 
with technique and method provides a better basis for evaluation of conclusions and of 
the status of research in certain areas. Only by reading and analyzing original reports 
un the pupil learn how to conduct a variety of different types of research and at the 
ume time become aware of the problems and difficulties involved. The selections are 
arranged in only one of many possible orders. The sequence in which they are assigned 
ay vary from instructor to instructor. In general the editor's pupils preferred to study 
the theories before the specific research reports. That is why most of the theories were 
ssembled in the first chapter. An exception is Woodworth's descriftion of his position 
very chapter and article contains some theory 

Most of the papers deal with problems both basic and persistent in the science 
Some have been more actively explored than others and, consequently, are more developed 
In selecting thirty-nine articles it was, therefore, impossible to represent all aspects of 
his rather sizable body of literature. Not all points of view or all topics could be 
ncluded 

The four primary criteria used in selecting the articles were: Did the article con- 
tribute to contemporary theory and/or to problems in education? Were the results gen 
rally representative of studies of this problem? Were the conclusions sound? Was the 
resentation clear? Does the volume as a set of readings give the student a broad 
picture of the science and its problems, methods, and ideas? The following were also 

nsidered as secondary criteria or preferences: for more receht rather than earlier 
eports, for human rather than animal studies, and for S$-R rather than gestalt concep 
ualizations. For the most part, articles appear as originally published 

WILLIAMS, J. K. The Knack of Using Your Subconscious Mind. Scarsdale, N. Y 
Updegraff Press. 1952. 112 pp. $2.50. This is a book of fifteen chapters that takes the 
eader behind the scenes in his own mind and shows him how to tap the powerful 
sources of his subconscious self, how to achieve better control over his life, and how 

accomplish more and better work with less strain. The author makes no claim to 
riginality or technical training and no pretense to being scientific. His aim is, rather, 
sketch briefly the workings of the mind in relation to an individual's personality and 


progress and then to present the methods and experiences of people in all walks of life 


who have mastered the art of using the little-understood subconscious area of the mind 


ZERAN, F. R., editor. Life Adjustment Education in Action. New York: Chart- 
vell House. 1952. 550 pp. $6.50. This text, a symposium by twenty-seven experts, is 
in aid in setting up an effective curriculum which recognizes the individual differences 
mong pupils and appeals to every person in the group. It will help create a program 
that will give every pupil an opportunity for self-expression and growth. The book 
promotes the concept that Life Adjustment Education must begin in the home and 
tamily groups, be recognized at the elementary-school level, operate effectively in secondary 
chools, and move along with the individual into adult life. It is designed to equip 
jucators with material for planning and executing an all-out approach in their endeavors 
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to provide meaningful learning experiences for a// American youth. The distinctive 
teature of Life Adjustment Education is that it is an action program and the book uses 
an action approach. The many practical suggestions on how to make subject matter 
more vital to pupils have all been tested in the classroom by the contributors, who have 
played important roles in their respective fields. Many have been members of the First 
and Second Commissions for Life Adjustment Education for Youth; all have participated 
in activities closely allied with the interests and purposes of the movement 

Materials are treated in a how-to-do manner with an eye to usefulness in all schools 
regardless of size or location. The most recent advances in all fields are covered and 
receive special attention. Teachers and administrators, co-operating, can use the book as 
an aid in setting up an effective curriculum which is not based on groups of uniform 
intellect, but takes into account the inevitable individual differences among pupils and 
which will appeal to every individual in the group. It will help create a program that 
will give an opportunity to every pupil—whether of average or below or above average 
ability—for self-expression and growth 

Each chapter has a summary and bibliography for those who are interested in more 
detail, in addition to many practical ideas for teachers and pupils. This book promises 
to be a valuable contribution to teachers and administrators in their endeavors to provide 


meaningful learning experiences to all youth 


Books for Pupil - Teacher Use 


ALDERFER, H. F.; SUKEL, A. S.; and SERFF, J. J. American Government for 
Pennsylvanians. State College, Penn.: Penns Valley Pub. 1953. 288 pp. Perhaps the 
highest aim of the American public school system is to help our youthful Americans 
grow in knowledge and understanding for carrying the burdens of civic responsibility in 
the years to come. In the realization of this aim lies the hope of effective democracy 
This volume is dedicated to that purpose, as it applies especially to the youth of Pennsyl 
vania. This book is written solely for Pennsylvania pupils of civics. The authors believe 
that young people who are just being introduced to the character and function of Ameri 
can government and the principles of democracy can gain a more useful understanding of 
the American way by emphasizing the character and problems of their own community 
and state, rather than by a vague and general portrayal of all communities and states 
Moreover, this kind of approach will make the national aspects of citizenship more 
meaningful because of the solid and tangible basis provided 

Good government, like many other good things, begins at home. The citizen's first 
civic responsibility is to his own community. American government of all three levels 
national, state, and local—touches that community closely. Thus in this text the pupil's 
attention is focused on American government as it relates to his own environment. This 
book covers the fundamental facts and features of Pennsylvania local and state govern 


ment, as well as of the national government and the Federal system 
& 


COKER, E. B. India Allan. New York 10: E. P. Dutton and Co. 1953. 319 pp 
$3.50. India St. Julien was the spoiled daughter of a proud and wealthy Charlestor 
family. The world was hers for the asking until she met Maximilian Allan, a handsome 
young planter from up-country South Carolira. Her family and friends considered Allas 
an upstart, but India knew that for her there would never be anyone else. During the 
Stirring days that followed the firing on Fort Sumter, she eloped with him and assumed 
her rightful position as the mistress of his plantation. As background for her story 
the author has re-created a broad and colorful panorama of places and events. The 
reader shares the excitement of the fashionable set gathered for the races in Whit 
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Sulphur Springs; he becomes a part of the enthusiastic Charleston crowds celebrating 
seccession; his emotions are aroused by the ruthless and brutal reconstruction struggle 
which culminates in the famous Red Shirt election of 1876 

DREPPERD, C. W. Handbook of Tomorrow's Antiques. New York 16: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co. 1953. 224 pp. $3.95. In this book two well-known experts in the 
held of popular antiques explain in words and pictures: (1) what to collect, and what 
kinds of things to collect; (2) where to find it; (3) its changes of value increase. This 
book helps the collector, the amateur, and the beginner in two specific ways. It describes, 
identifies, and helps him to evaluate thousands of objects which he sees and can pur- 
chase. It suggests dozens and dozens of collecting categories which he might never have 
thought of but which he can explore to his unending profit—if he does it resourcefully 
It lists each field or category in alphabetical order for rapid, ready reference. With each 
page or more of information and commentary there is a page or more of pictures show 
ing the objects themselves, many frotn contemporary catalogs of the makers. Exactly 58 
ategories are covered in this way, including atlas prints, unique clocks and timers, com- 


mercial antiques, decoys, apothecary antiques, cast-iron antiques, the antiques of lighting, 


kerosene and electric lamps, match boxes, the antiques of the motion picture, needlework 
antiques, advertising antiques, merchandise catalogs, ngural and other signs, chromolitho 
graps, jigsaw and Sorrento work, the antiques of tobacco, and weather vanes 


FISHER, AILEEN. Health and Safety Plays and Programs. Boston 16: Plays, 8 
Arlington St. 1953. 277 pp. $3.50. Here is an aid for teaching health and safety 
rules. The plays, skits, readings, songs, and recitations included in this book concern 
such important topics as getting enough sleep, fire prevention, and the perennial need 
for caution in crossing streets. The information is presented in such an entertaining, 
easy-to-remember form that young people will be eager to produce these programs in 
classrooms and assemblies. Such plays as “Murder in the Kitchen,’ “The King's Tooth- 
ache,” and “Luck Takes a Holiday” effectively dramatize and emphasize the importance 
f good eating habits, care of the teeth, and attention to safety rules. And the rhythmic 
songs and recitations like “Sneezles and Such,” “A Bicycle Built for One’’ and “Deep 
Water” will make a lasting impression upon pupils 


GRAHAM, W. A. The Custer Myth. Harrisburg, Pa.: Stackpole Co. 1953. 435 
pp. (74% x 10%’) $10.00. For over three quarters of a century the battle of the 
Little Big Horn has furnished a richer field for controversy and speculation than any 
other single event in American history. Writers by the score have attempted to explain 
what actually occurred on the afternoon of June 25, 1876, in unraveling the story of the 
battle in which General Custer and five companies of the 7th U. S. Cavalry died at the 
hands of the followers of Sitting Bull, and no two writers have been able to fully agree 
Recognizing the imperative need for a documented source book that would impartially 
present original source material, unbiased by interpretations and misconstructions, the 
author has herein assembled a fascinating and absorbing feast for students of Custer’s 
last battle, much of it never before published, which the publishers feel justified in 
describing as the “source book to end all source books’ on Custer 

In four parts, this volume with many new photographs, maps, and other illustrations, 
includes two features which will especially intrigue Custer fans—the frontispiece and 
tour-color end papers. The frontispiece shows Custer receiving his death wound at the 
ands of the Sioux; accountered as he actually appeared on the field—hair short, unshaven 
ind haggard—the reproduction gives short shrift to the many widely heralded descrip- 
ions and pictures which the author of this book attributes to writers and artists more 
gifted with imagination than historical accuracy. The end papers were reproduced from 
in original painting by Gayle P. Hoskins, conceived as a panorama which captures the 
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entire battlefield, as though the artists were hovering above the field in a helicopter 
Calhoun Ridge, the Gray Horse Troop, the stampeded horses, Gall’s converging attack 
from the south, Crazy Horse's end-run leading up to his final charge from the north and 
east—all these and many other battle actions are dramatically presented in a fresh, new 
approach to a visualization of the actual events that took place in that sultry afternoon 
of June 25, 1876 

Part I is composed of Indian accounts of the battle, including those of Curley, 
White Man Runs Him," “Goes Ahead" and Custer’s other Crow scouts; the Arikara; 
the Sioux; the Cheyennes; stories of Gall, Crazy Horse, and Mrs. Spotted Horn Bull 
and a revealing personal interview with Sitting Bull himself 

In Parts II and IE are true copies of Benteen’s account of the battle and a letter to 
his wife, in his own handwriting, written July 4, 1876, just a week after the battle and 
before any controversy over it had started; the famous Benteen to Goldin letters, virtually 
a book in themselves; all of the available proof that Major Reno ‘proposed’ to abandon 
his wounded, that he was drunk during the battle, and that his conduct was inspired by 
cowardice; Theodore Goldin's alleged “Paul Revere ride to Reno; the story of the 
march up the Rosebud; the stories of Godfrey and Edgerly; a chapter on why Custer 
was defeated, and much more of a character to keep the reader on the edge of his 
chair to the very end. Part IV concludes the volume with a series of articles by Fred 
Dustin and his historically invaluable bibliography, privately printed in a small, limited 
edition of The Custer Tragedy fifteen years ago and brought up-to-date for this edition 


HARDING, BERTITA. Magic Fire. Indianapolis 7: Bobbs-Merrill Co. 1953 
451 pp. $5.00. The magic fire of Richard Wagner's genius becomes the giory of 
Germany and he, the master of the world of music. He was a child of poverty, without 
influence or rank. His successes were spectacular; his failures crashing. As a youth of 
seventeen, he wrote an orchestral overture that was accepted and played, but booed to a 
stop. At twenty-one he was brilliantly successful as a conductor of a provincial opera 
company, but its funds were embezzled, and Wagner was pursued by creditors. He 
wooed and won a young actress for his wife, but she became a nagging housewife who 
decried his music because it was not popular. The author tells of Wagner's many suc 
cesses and failures, of his family life, of his associations with the people with whom he 
came in contact, and of those who were his benefactors. This is a story filled with human 


interest incidents and dramatic episodes 


HAUSMAN, R. L., compiler. Sing and Dance with the Pennsylvania Dutch. New 
York: Edward B. Marks Music Corp., RCA Bldg., Radio City. 1953. 112 pp. $2.50 
This book of 45 songs and dances of the Pennsylvania Dutch is the result of tireless 
research on the part of the compiler. Her knowledge of music and experience with thous 
ands of pupils in her daily work as a music supervisor in the Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
public schools as well as her Pennsylvania Dutch ancestry makes this book a rare 
treasure house of the folk music of these unique people. The illustrations by Frances 
Lichten and the translations and commentary of the compiler provides a background 
through which even those who are entirely unfamiliar with the mores of these people 
can gain an appreciation of their music. These people, because of differences in religious 
beliefs, are composed of many groups. Miss Hausman has divided her collection into 
three major sections, each representative of a particular group of the Pennsylvania Dutch 

the “Plain People,” the “Church People,” and the Moravians. It is a book not only 
of song and dance but also for reading. Here we read about the Amish preaching, 
singing, and marrying; about a Sunday with the “Church People,” the Bush Meetings in 
the Nineteenth century, a “schnitzing” party; and the early days of the Moravians 
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JANEWAY, ELIZABETH. Leaving Home. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday 


Co. 1953. 315 pp. $3.95. This is a story of the dissolution of a family as the 


and 
three 
Bishop children leave their many-gabled home in Brooklyn, one by one, to lead separate 
ives. A novel of what happens to every family as the children grow up, this book involves 
he reader in an uncanny sense of time and movement. The lives of the three Bishops 
Nina, rebelling against the tide which is carrying her toward 


contormity; Kermit, 


ambitious and ruthless; and Marion, warm and vulnerable—emerge not as part of the 


plot of a novel but as the development of life itself 

KANE, H. T. The Lady of Arlington. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday and Co 
1953. 288 pp. $3.50. This is the story of a great man and of a woman 
greatness with him. When Mary Custis, heiress of the 


who rose to 
magnificant Arlington estate on 
the Potomac, decided to marry Robert Lee, a second lieutenant, her father was not 
npressed. Young Lee had little means, no estate, and, some thought, no 
head. Mary Lee 


than he 


great career 
never wavered in her faith in this man even though others rose higher 


Then came 1861, the year for him to make the decision as to whether 
ead the Army of the 


he would 
United States which was offered him or the generalship of the 
Southern Army. Through the bleak days and the grim final hours of the 
his wife remained steadfast in her faith in the man she loved. This is the story of the 
Lees in Washington, St. Louis, Texas, Brooklyn, New York, Baltimore 


nally, at Washington and Lee University 


Confederacy, 


Richmond, and, 


KLIMBACH, S. M. The Ring oj Age New York 1: Wailliam-Frederick Press 


3 


5 191 pp. $3.00. In this book the author developes one of the most fascinating 


emes of human experience—reincarnation. To do this with veracity and without the 
atr 


rics of popular mysticism is a difficulty task. The implications of “other lives” 


woven into a plot which will delight young and old alike, into a tale which presents 


he caprices and meanings of living in all its varied aspects. Love and hate, 
j 


serenity 
violence, fate and retribution all come to life in this volume. This is the story of 
ith Arnold's search for happiness and of the strange sensibilities which finally reveal 
her the paths she has to follow. In discovering the sesame of fulfillment, she travels 
rough the lives she has lived before. Her relived experiences teach her the ineluctable 


ues of truth and honesty, of love and sacrifice 


KNIGHT, JR., G. M., and HARWOOD-STADERMAN, RICHARD. What You 
n't Know About George Washineton. Leonardtown, Md Knight Pub. Co. 1941 
56 pp. $5.50. In this book the authors have tried to show not only that Washington 
was a brave military and governmental leader but also that his success in that and many 
her lines of endeavor was due to his profound and consistant philosophy of life 
very American will find much of interest in such chapters as: “Religion Indispensable ; 
A Chief Justice Rejected A Scepter Refused Anchors Aweigh; “Sports; A 
ket-Knife and Other Secrets of Military Success; How Free Governments Are 
stroyed.”” It also contains an index and an annotated bibliography of over 200 leading 
rks from 1787 to 1941 


LATHAM, EDWARD, compiler. Statehood for Hawaii and Alaska. New York 52 
W. Wilson Co. 1953. 197 pp. $1.75. The people of Hawaii, Alaska, Puerto Rico, 
am, and the Virgin Islands are all citizens of the United States, but they are citizens 
thout vocal representation in the halls ot Congress. Should states 49 and 50 be ad 
tted is the question debated. It presents the pros and cons with a comprehensive 
bliography. Running through almost all the authoritative factual articles in the book 
a picture of places one likes to read about and hopes to see 
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LEE, J. M. and D. M., and STINEBAUGH, VIRGIL. Spelling Today. New York 
17: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1954 Tell Stories,” Book 2, 80 pp Keep Friends 
Book 3, 80 pp Tell the News Book 4, 95 pp Give Information Book 5, 95 
pp.; ‘Sell Ideas,” Book 6, 95 pp Entertain People,” Book 7, 96 pp.; and “Influence 
People,” Book 8, 96 pp. $1.12 each. This is a graded series of eight spelling books 
one book for each of the first eight grades. The books stress pronunciation and mean 
ing as well as spelling and syllablizing. The teacher is urged to be aware of the problem 
both from the reading and the spelling angle. A Teacher's Manual has been prepared 
for use with the series. It gives definite, specific, and detailed suggestions for the teach 
ing of each lesson 

LEONHARD, CHARLES. A Song Approach to Music Reading. New York: Silver 
Burdett Co. 1953. 160 pp. $2.00. This book deals with learning to read music fron 
the music patterns of simple songs already familiar to the reader. It gives support to the 
author's contention that “Anyone can learn to read music easily and well and enjoy 
music the more during the procedure An accompanying record of well-known songs is 


an integral part of the program. The book and record will be useful for high-school 


pupils and teachers, elementary-school teachers, and teachers in training. It will be 


equally useful for anyone who wishes to improve his music reading at home 

Part one includes a discussion of 18 familiar songs and their characteristics. There 
$s an accompanying record of these 18 songs, so that the pupil can hear exactly how 
the songs sound at the same time that he reads the book. This record, Songs We Like 
To Sing, is a 331%, rpm recording, produced by Silver Burdett Company 

In Part Two, these same songs are used in introducing basic facts about notation of 
pitch, meter, rhythm, major and minor modes, and primary chords (with emphasis 
vocal chording). There are 100 music examples, making for easy, vivid learning. Since 
this learning is based on memory of the way the basic songs sound, frequent review of 
the record is recommended. Each chapter closes with music, so that the pupil may apply 
what he has learned to the reading of new songs. The book contains more than 150 
songs printed in full. Most of these songs have been chosen from Silver Burdett’s Neu 
Music Horizons series. They comprise a repertory of folk songs, art songs, and other 
songs of enduring worth 

MACKEY, M. G.; TIEGS, E. W.; and ADAMS FAY ‘our Country's Story 
Boston 17: Ginn and Co. 1953. 551 pp. (7%4” x 10) $3.96. This book is one of 
a social studies series published by this company. It gives attention to the development 
of America and provides an integrated story of the United States. Beginning with the 
period of discovery, it discusses in six units and 28 sections or chapters the English 
colonies and the Revolutionary War, the westward expansion movement, the Civil 
War, problems of an expanding country, and struggles for freedom and security. In 
cluded also are maps and pictures (some colored); “Study Questions For Thought 
and Discussion’ questions; “How Is Your Time Sense?’’ checks; a “Things to Do 
section; and “Working Together in Committees’ suggestions at the end of each of the 
28 sections. An appendix contains facts about the United States, the Declaration 


Independence, and the Constitution of the United States, also a 17-page index 


; 


MOODY, RALPH. The fields of Home. New York 3: W. W. Norton and C 
1953. 335 pp. $3.50. This book ni which the author tells of his experiences after his 
family moved east from Colorado will widen the audience of young and old which ha 
made his two earlier books continuing best sellers. Here he tells how he and his grand 
father: managed to reclaim the run-down, worn-out Maine farm to which Ralph was sent 
after Mother and the rest of the family settled in Massachusetts. But more important 
than the reclamation of the farm was Grandfather's reclamation of himself. Ralph and 
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the old man were not altogether alone in effecting this. Uncle Levi and Millie, the 


hired girl, contribute their heroic share 
OSGOOD, CORNELIUS. Winter. New York 3: W. W. Norton and Co. 1953 
pp. $3.75. This is a story of events ordered by the snow, the ice, the wind, the 
ld, the necessity to survive by hand on the shores of a great lake inhabited by a few 
reatures of the winter. It was an experience made intensely personal by the long 
neliness and by the quality of the man who experienced it. On the outside was the 
nstart battle to provide food for himself and for his dogs, the long treks on which his 
gs and he reached a deep level of companionship. On the outside, too, were the 
s and beauties of a desperate land, the sheltering groves, the cold blasts across the 
urrer land, the mountains, the storn, the tiny fires built beside the trail, the coming of 
ring in June. But within there remained the civilized, social, educated man, alone in 


primitive world. Within were human doubts, conceits, and ftantasies—tantasies so 


they were distinguishable from reality only in retrospect 

OSTROW, A. A. Pastimes for Tu New York 16: Harper and Brothers. 1953 
pp. $2.50. This is a collection of games and stunts that can be played at home by 
people, on the train, in the hospital, or even on the beach. All are proven fun- 


ikers that require only such simple equipment as cards, pencil and paper, toothpicks 


POND. F. L., et al. Learning to Live With Others. State College, Penn.: Penns 
alley Pub. 1953. 104 pp. This unit-guide is based upon Bulletin 410, Course of 
tudy in the Social Studies for Secondary Schools, Department of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg, Pa., 1951. Its purpose is to be of assistance to teachers in applying the 
rinciples of Bulletin 410 in their classrooms. The dominant aim is to perpetuate the 
American way of life by the use and practice of its principles in living and learning 
gether in the schools. The schoolroom becomes a stronger bulwark for personal and 

al competence as activities are organized around the intrinsic needs of youth—the 
inking, feeling, and acting—that are required for life adjustment 

PRESTON, CHARLES, compiler. “Hey, Can't You Forget Busines New York 

E. P. Dutton and Co. 1953. 94 pp. $3.00. This collection of All-American humor 
y the Wall Street Journal's clever cartoonists burlesques every type of activity directed 
ward earning a living. Every part of the day's activity is screened for laughs: from 
te-to-work episodes, expense account problems, boss-secretary relations, to the glum 
sband’s arrival back home—"'Man, what a day I had at the office. I'm even glad to 

home 

ROEDER, W. S. Visualized World Geography. New York 3: Oxford Book Co 

106 pp. 90c, paper bound; $1.65, cloth bound. This book presents a compact 
mary of the essentials of American and world geography. Physical and economic 
graphy are interwoven with government institutions and social problems in a narra 

fully up-to-date in content and treatment. Such currently important topics are 
luded as the economic boom in Canada, emergence of new Far Eastern countries, 
pletion of American iron ore reserves, and racial tensions in Africa. The book 
izes the latest available data throughout. Many graphs, charts, and a large number of 

Oxford visualizations are employed to present key information in a compact, readily 
lerstandable form 

SMITH, F. S. What Shall I Read Next? New York 22: Cambridge Univ. Press 

240 pp. $2.00. This book lists nearly 2,000 works, published since 1900, with 


compiler’s own comments on selected items. It is a companion volume to the author's 


elish Library. Both books are published on behalf of the National Book League. In 
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ind purpose of the book, he writes Some will 

ping list, reminding them of books they know something 

serving as a remembrancer To others, and particularly to younger 

iy introduce books which have so far escaped their notice. It is hoped, too 
ksellers and librarians it will have a practical use as a desk-book for answer 


for serving as a checklist for stock, and for use as a reference book when 


H. The Palestine Problem Today. Boston 8: Beacon Press. 1953. 80 pp 
ver; $1.50, hard cover. The author discusses the complex problem of 
rael and its neighbors in the Middle East. Writing from his first-hand experiences in 
his area, he presents facts, figi and comments as well as evaluations about conditions 
s they exist today. He divides his account into nine chapters Unto Thee and Thy 
Seed His Majesty's Government View with Favor,” ‘The Swastika and the Star of 
David Zion Reborn By the Sweat of Thy Brow Orphans of the Storm, Lights 
and lows in the Arab World The Specter of the Hammer and Sickle,’ and “Israel 
in the Family of Nations 
WALKER Georgraphy From the Air. New York i0 2. P. Dutton and Co 
). The invention of the airplane not only revolutionized travel 
new, vertical view and conception of the earth. With the wide use 
nnaissance during the last war, aerial photography of surface forma 
characteristics became an important branch of geography. This book 
ustrates (96 plates and 3 diagrams) the use of air photography in the 
f geography. It presents technical information which is necessary to enjoy fully 
fascinating experience of interpreting and analyzing almost every aspect of the 
dscape shows n vertical air photographs. Nearly one hundred aerial photographs, 
ach accompanied by a text, describe the features of general and geographical interest 
which can be detected on the photographic prints. Though the photographs are made up 
of various aspects and formations of England, they are used merely as examples, and 
serve the same purpose as would photographs of American origin in studying this new 
zraphical technique. The photographs have been grouped into sections dealing wit! 
aspects of physical and human geography, such as the influence of geology on land 
river erosion and river development, glacial action, coast forms, the relationships 
between relief and settlement, the appearance of varying agricultural and industria 
regions, and the shape and character of towns and villages, et 
WALLIS, LOUIS. Young People’s Hebrew History. New York 16: Philosophical 
Library. 1953 pp. (4% x 614”) $2.50. This is a brief history of the Hebrew 
ple from the time of the entrance of the Israelites into the land of Canaan to their 
classical era. The book should encourage young people in their study of the religiou 
heritage of the Western World 
WINTER, L. M. The Last Supper of Leonardo Da Vinci. New York: Coward 
McCann. 1953. 128 pp. (6% x 9%’) $5.00. The Last Supper, painted by Leonard 
ta Vinci 450 years ago on the new crumbling plaster wall of the refectory of the Covent 
Church of Anta Miria Delle Grazie in Milan, sums up all the pity, betrayal, and gra 
of that last meeting of the apostles. There is probably no Christian living today wt 
has not directly or indirectly been affected by this great masterpiece. In the spring 
1951, Alfred Eugene Holton, a businessman from Florida, who has long been 
admirer of Leonardo's work, commissioned the author to make a replica of the Old 
Master's famous Last Supper. The artist's assignment, the story of which is told in tl 
book, was to go to Italy and recreate the painting, as nearly as possible, in the mood a 


manner of Leonardo. “It was like painting the ghost of a ghost,”’ said the author wh« 
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he came back home; ‘as it stands, the mural is two-thirds gone and, at that, it has been 
restored six times by painters who had their own ideas about what to touch up and how.’ 

In preparation for the task, Winter visited Leonardo's birthplace, the little hill 
town of Vinci. There, in the local museum, he found innumerable books and docu- 4 
ments from which he made his notes and sketches. And there he also steeped himself 
in the romantic background of the young Leonardo. The author's re-creation of Leonardo 
la Vinci's Last Supper was first exhibited in the Gallery of the Architectural League in 
New York City; then, a few weeks later, Mr. Holton installed it in a small museum in 
Miami, bearing his name, which was built especially for it, “for all America to look 


at.’ The painting, now on exhibit, is the only recreation of the da Vinci masterpiece in 
full size and color ever 
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Pamphlets for Pupil-Teacher Use 

















ABBOTT, F. C. Student Life in the United States Washington 6, D. C 
American Council on Education. 1953. 94 pp. 50c. A report of a conference held ! 
it Haverford College, June 12-16, 1953, at which were assembled a group of mature S 
scholars from abroad, a few college and university student leaders, and a number 

f faculty members from institutions in this country. The purpose was to explore 

together the effects of varying cultures as they are manifested on the American b 
college and university campuses either to promote or deter the scholar from abroad 

in attaining the objective for which he came to this country 


Accreditation Policies of State Departments of Education for the Evaluation of 










Educational Experiences of Military Personnel. Washington 6, D. C.: American Council t 
n Education. 1954. 72 pp. Outlines the policies and practices of the various : 
tate departments of education with respect to granting credit to veterans and ‘ 
ervicemen for educational achievement in the military service. 
An Appraisal of the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organiza Ny 

n. Washington 25, D. C.: Unesco Relations Staff, Dept. of State. 1954. 18 pp a 

Free. Presents the findings of the U. S. delegation to the Second Extraordinary c 






Session of the General Conference of UNESCO in Paris, July 1-4, 1953 





Australia in Facts and Figures. New York: Australian News and Information 
Bureau. 1953. 68 pp. Presents information concerning various aspects of the ' 
Australian commonwealth such as finance, banking, foreign affairs, defense, armed a 









rces, weather, agriculture, efc. 4 
BALDWIN, R. D. Continuing Professional Development of School Administrators. } 
New York 27: Co-operative Program in Educational Administration, 525 W. 120th St a 
1953. 63 pp. $1.00. A review of the efforts being made by interested colleges 
universities and bodies to help the superintendent on the job meet his obligations 
responsibilities more adequately. 


BATHURST, E. G. How Children Use the Community for Learning. Washington 
5, D. € Supt. of Documents. 1953. 46 pp. 20c. Describes the work of a 
ty school of 450 pupils, the Garfield School of Cambridge, Ohio, from 1950 to 
52. By working together to meet the needs of the children and solve problems 
they arose, the staff, pupils, and community made the beginnings of a program 
at is meaningful to the children and promises to lead to better living. It is found 
at during this period the boys and girls made greater progress in the school 
ibjects than had been made by the pupils of previous years. This bulletin is 
e in the New Enterprise in Education Series that tell how teachers, parents, 
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and other citizens have worked together to improve the quality of education for 






the children of their communities. Other bulletins in the series are Petersburg Build 
a Health Program (out of print), Where Children Live Affects Curriculum (30c) 


and Culloden Improves Its Curriculum (15c) 







BETTS, E. A. Bibliographies for Professional Publications. Philadelphia 22: Div 
of Research and Publications, The Reading Clinic, Dept. of Psychology, Temple 
Univ. 1953 9 pp. (mimeo.) 25« Lists some 47 references dealing with the 







subjects of reading 


CALIFORNIA STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. The Preparation and 


Certification of Teachers for Homemaking Education. Sacramento: Supt. of Public 
















Instruction. 1953. 30 pp. A _ preliminary report of the California Committee on 
the Revision of Requirements for the Special Secondary Credential in Homemaking 









State Legal Provisions in California Relating 1 
Health Education, Physical, and Recreation. Sacramentos Supt. of Public Instruction 
1953 32 pp. Contains those sections of the California Education Code, the 
Health and Safety Code, the Business and Professions Code, and the Rules 
and Regulations of the State Board of Education that bear directly on the health 









education, physical education, and recreation programs in California public schools 

















Fundamental 





CALIVER, AMBROSE. Education—The What, How, Where, and 
Why of lt. Washington 25, D. C U. S. Office of Education. 1954. 12 pp 


A schematic and textual presentation of the what, how, where, and why of fundamental 








education 





Literacy Education. Washington 25, D. ¢ U. S 
Office of Education. 1953: 12 Contains national statistics and other related 
Pp 











data useful in assessing the human resources available for an emergency or for 






normal times 











CLEARY, F. D.; DAVIS, A. M., and MEIER, A. R. Individual and Group 


Guidance. Detroit 1 Wayne Univ. Press, 4841 Cass Ave. 16 p 50c. Suggestions 
PP RE 
for 






for classroom teachers. Also available from same source are A Curriculum 





Citizenship (424 pp., $4.50); Emotional Adjustments A Key to Good Citizenshit 
(166 pp., $3.50); Schools and Development of Good Citizens (212 pp., $3.50) 
Citizenship and Service (12 pp., 50c); Understanding Democracy (25c); Let's Look 
at the Student Council (25c); Problem Solving (25c); and Democratic Citizenship 
and Development of Children (50c) 














Community Partner New York 1: Hill and Knowlton, Empire State Bldg 
1953. 12 pp. Free. An example of industry-education co-operation in Hamiltor 
Ohio 















DAVIS, D. R. A Developing Concept of the Superintendency of Education 
New York 27: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univ 195 


46 pp. $1.00. Compares ideas about the superintendency with a view to hel; 







the profession to make a more intelligent approach to the problems of recruitmer 






and selections of professional preparation and certification, and aids in the continuing 






professional development of the public school administrator 






The Dietetian. Boston 15: Simmons College, 300 The Fenway. 1953. 4 py} 
Free. One of a series of guidance bulletins available to high-school principals at 



















guidance officers 
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DULLES, J. F. Invitation to Peace. Washington 25, D. (¢ Public Services Div., 
Dept. of State. 1953. 24 pp. 10c. Based on the address made by the Secretary 
before the General Assembly of the United Nations on September 17, 1953 

The Moral Initiative. Washington, 25, D. € Dept. of 
State. 1953. 8 pp. A speech of the Secretary before the Annual Convention of 
the CIO in Cleveland, Ohio, November 18, 1953 


Educational Aids for High School New York 20 National Assn. of 
Manufacturers, 14 W. 49th St. 1953. 8 pp. Free. Lists and describes 13 pamphlets, 


» posters, and other materials 


Educational Testing Service. Princeton, N. J Educational Testing Service, 22 
Nassau St. 1953. 127 pp. The annual report (1952-53) of the Board of Trustees, 


nostly describing developments and plans 
FISK, R. S. Pre-Service Preparation of School Administrators New York 
Operative Program in Educational Administration, Teachers College, Columbia 
Univ. 1953. 55 pp. $1.00. A _ progress report of the program financed by a 

grant from the W. K. Kellogg Foundation 


FOA Country Series. Washington 25, D. € Foreign Operations Administration 
A series of pamphlets giving information on economic and defense conditions, efc., 
n each of the ofllowing countries Austria, Belguim—Luxembourg, Denmark, 
Formosa, Germany, Netherlands, Norway, Thailand, and United Kingdom. 


FORNWALT, R. J., compiler. Job Getting Aids. New York 3: The compiler, 
Vocational Counselor, Big Brother Movement, 33 Union Square West. 1954. 4 pp 
(mimeo.) 25¢. An annotated bibliography of 40 pamphlets and books giving 


ames, addresses, prices, and other details 


Have Hobby for Fun and Health. New York 11: Good Reading Rack Service, 
6 Ninth Ave. 1953. 16 pp. 6c. Describes various hobbies for leisure time 


HAYES, BASCOM Hidden Tuition Costs in Selected Texas Secondary Schools 
Austin: The Texas Study of Secondary Education, Univ. of Texas, 217 Sutton Hall, 
Dr. J. G. Umstattd, Co-ordinator. 1953. 23 pp. 50c. The findings as reported 
here in this study should do much to make administrators more keenly aware 

the cost of our public education to pupils and to lead to steps that will make 


less embarrassing for pupils of modest means to stay in school 


HOLLEY, J. W. What If the Shoe Were on the Other Foot? New York 1 
William-Frederick Press. 1953. 32 pp. $1.50. The author discusses the institution 
human slavery 
HULLFISH, H. G. Keeping Our Schools Free. New York 16: Public Affairs 
mmittee. 1953. 28 pp. 25c. The author proposes five basic safeguards to protect 
ichers agains unjust treatment and indicates some of the sources of greatest danger 
this area of freedom. He presents a timely challenge to students, educators, and 
tizens to search their own minds and hearts to determine the price they are willing 
pay to protect our bitterly won American freedom. Also available from the same 
e describing other pamphlets is the 16-page, Story of Twenty Million Pamphlets 
Jets. Washington 6, D. € NAEC Planning and Advisory Board, 1115 17th 
N. W. 1953 32 pp. (84%4” x 11”) 50c Illustrated story in two colors 
heights, speed, and distances which take jet aizplanes higher, faster, and 
ther each day. Points up the implications of living in this jet world to pupils 
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who may be the builders of tomorrow's jet engines and aircraft. Jet propulsion is 
treated so that the small number of moving parts of the jet engine are emphasized 


because of their jewel-like simplicity 
KESTER, GEORGE. Your Singing Potential, New York 1 W illiam- Frederick 
Press. 1953. 34 pp. $1.00. How to help yourself to sing 


KNANDEL, H. K Learning to Drive Cars with Automatic Transmission 
Washington & me Ss American Automobile Assn., Penn. Ave. at 17th St... N. W 
1953. 62 pp. The insistent demand for text material on driving cars equipped 
with automatic transmissions and the need for a _ practical, low-cost, student 
workbook for use in high-school driver education courses has prompted the publication 
of this book 

Project Workbook in Driver Education. Washing 
ton 6, D. € American Automobile Assn., 17th and Penn. Ave., N. W. 1953 
160 pp. The workbook is particularly helpful in that driver education teachers must 
spend considerable time supervising practice driving sessions composed of only a few 
pupils. However, the workbook is not a substitute for classroom instruction. It is 
intended to keep the pupil constructively occupied by stimulating original thinking 
on traffic and driving problems which will lead to intelligent classroom discussion 
The workbook contains 253 projects that allow great flexibility in the teacher's 
approach. The most practical feature of the new workbook is the binding treatment 
All pages are perforated to facilitate easy removal for assignment correction by 
the teacher, and the book also has ring-binder holes so the pages may be returned 
to their original position 

LASSER, J. K. How To Cut Your Income Tax. New York 11: Good Reading 
Rack Service, 76 Ninth St. 1953. 16 pp. 15¢. The author has boiled down his 
big general book to a tightly packed 16-page booklet covering the vast majority 


of savings which ordinarily may not even occur to the wage-earner. 


Listing of Educational Recordings, Filmstrips, and Equipment for More Effective 
Learning. Washington 6, D. ¢ Educational Services, 1730 Eye St., N. W. 1954 
48 pp. Free. Contains offerings from audio-visual producers and equipment manufacturers 
in the United States, classified by subject for easy reference and ordering. Included 
in the listings are: foreign language courses on records and texts available; latest 


audio-visual devices; and 35-mm filmstrips on many subjects. 


Look to the Sky. Washington 6, D. ¢ NAEC Planning and Advisory Board 
1115 17th St., N. W. 1953. 32 pp. (844” x 11”) 30c. A pictorial presentatior 
in two colors of the basic aviation facts with simple concepts delineated fi 
elementary readers. A guide suggested questions for teacher use in concept relationshi; 


motivation is included 


Managing a Business with the Help of Printing. Boston: S. D. Warren ¢ 
1954. 100 pp. Booklet No. 4 of a series acquainting the public and publisher wit! 
printing values. This is devoted to The Sales Catalog. Contains ideas on display 


MATTHEWS, H. L., and HOLMES, L. T. The U. S. and Latin America. New 
York 17: Foreign Policy Assn., 345 E. 46th St. 1953. 64 pp. 35c. Mr. Matthew 
tells of the great basic changes coming about in the social, cultural, economi 
and political make-up of the continent to the south. Also contains “An Atlas 
Latin America,” a checklist by Mrs. Holmes of the twenty Latin countries, giving 
brief descriptions of geography, government, and economy 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION Ad: 


dvanced Estimate Publi 
Elementary and Secondary Sche for 


the Year 1953-54 Washington 6. D. ¢€ 
Research Div., NEA. 1953. (November) 22 pp. (mimeo.) A _ series of estimates 
based upon information supplied by state and territorial departments of 


education 
und education associations—the 12th in a series of 


national estimates begun in 1942-43 


NEAGLEY R I Recrustment 


and Selection f School Administrator New 
York: Co-operative Program in Educational Administration, Teachers College, Columbia 


Univ 1953. 61 pp $1.00. Shows the need for some serious consideration of 


the subject, so that colleges and universities engaged in the preparation of school 
administrators will carefully review and evaluate their present procedures of recruit 


ment and selection and perhaps b 


¢ willing to invent, adopt, and try out new procedures 


Pooling Skills for Human Progre New York U. N. Dept. of Public 


Information. 1953. 34 ‘pp. 15c. The why, what, and how of UN technical assistance 


Ratlroad Film Directory. Washington 6, D. ¢ Assn. of American Railroads 
1953 (November) 58 pp. Free. An annotated bibliography of more than 250 films 
und filmstrips relating to the American railroads available for showing 


ental, or purchase basis 


on a loan, 


REASON, P. L.; FOSTER, E. M.; and WILL, R. F. The Common Core of 
State Educational Information. Washington 25, D. € Supt. of Documents. 1953 
32 pp. 35c. This handbook is designed to serve the same purpose for certain basic 


ems of educational information as the dictionary serves for words in the English 
inguage 


Shall I Study Pharmac) Ann Arbor, Mich.: R. A. Deno, Secretary 
Assn. of Colleges of Pharmacy, Univ. of Michigan, College of 


pp. 35 


American 
Pharmacy 1953 
A brochure answering in a general fashion questions commonly asked by 

spective students, and pointing the ways to sources of further and of more 
pecinc information 


SHULSKY, SAM. The Good New Day New York 11: Good Reading Rack 


ervice, 76 Ninth Ave. 1953. 12 pp. 6c. Discusses advantages of the present day 
age earner 


The Story of Approved Schooi Camden, N. J Board of Education 1953 
18 pp. (8144” x 11”) A pictorial and text presentation of the process of accreditation 
1 evaluation—telling the citizens of the community in an annual report what 
reditation is, how it was gotten, why it is important, and how to keep it 


unusual type of annual report 


Teacher Leaves of Absence. Washington 6, D. ¢ Dept. of Classrooom Teachers 
1 Research Div., NEA. 1953. 26 pp. 15c. A pamphlet in which widely scattered 
ts and reports are collated to form the basis for faculty discussion of this subject 


th the view of having the faculty participate in formulating policy 


WEBSTER, DANIEL, and HART, H. B Conscription Irvington-on-Hudson, 
Y The Foundation for Economic Education. 1953. 20 pp. Single copy, free 


persons views on conscription 


World Against Want. New York J. N. Dept. of Public Information 1953 
p 50c. An account of the UN technical assistant program for economic 
elopment 
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ARMED FORCES INFORMATION POSTERS—The U. S. Army has prepared a 
series of posters called the U. S. Army in Action Serie This series of thirteen posters 
Or pictures was prepared for use by the Armed Forces. These pictures show the 
gallantry, initiative, and teamwork of the Armed Forces in establishing and perpetuating 
the United States. The history and accomplishments of the United States Army from 
the American Revolution to the present day is dramatized. They depict an action from 
each of the major conflicts in which the United States has taken part. Done in colors 
ind suitable for framing, they are available for classroom use and will be found 
invaluable as a supplemental aid when discussing the accomplishments herein depicted 
Each picture carries a title and a descriptive paragraph. These would make excellent 
pictures for framing and placing on the walls of the school. They can be trimmed to 
approximately 20 x 24 inches (a one-inch black frame is recommended for uniformity 


of the series) 
At present the series is composed of 13 pictures. The titles— the DA poster num 
ber and the war involved appear in parenthesis after each title—are as follows: Remagen 


(DA21-32, World War Il); Merry Christmas, 1776 (DA 21-37, American 


Bridgehead 
Revolution): Road to Fallen Timbers (DA 21-38, French-Indian War) Those Are 
Regulars, By God" (DA 21-39, War of 1812); Remember Your Regiment (DA 21-40 
Mexican War); First at Vicksburg (DA 21-41, Civil War); Rock of the Marne (DA 
21-42, World War 1); Bataan (DA 21-43, World War Il); Good Marksmanship and 
Guts (DA 21-45, French-Indian War); Gaslings to the Assault (DA 21-46, Spanish 
American War); Break-through at Chipyong-Ni (DA 21-47, soon to be released, 
Korean War); Knocking Out the Moros (DA 21-48,.soon to be released, Philippine 
Insurrection); and “I'll Try, Sir!’ (DA 21-73, soon to be released, Boxer Rebellion) 

Pictures DA 21-33 to DA 21-43 (eight posters) are sold only as a group or set and 
re available at $1.25 per set. The other five are available at 15 cents each and can be 
any quantity desired. The entire thirteen may be secured for 


purchased individually ir 
$2.00. All orders must be placed with the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C 

STUDENT COUNCILS ON THE MOVE—The last ten years have seen a remark 
able increase in the number of schools which have student councils. Gerald M. VanPool, 
director of student activities of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
estimates that student councils exist in approximately three quarters of our 28,000 
Saint Paul, there have been student councils in most of the high 


Up to a few years ago, our student councils were 


secondary schools. In 
schools for quite a number of years 
relatively ineffective, having but little influence on the total life and activity of the 
school. About five years ago, we began to experiment with full-time student council 
directors; that is, teachers assigned to a full program of student-activity supervision 
This move has spread to seven of our nine senior high schools. The effectiveness of 
the student councils in providing a laboratory for citizenship training and in the improve 
ment of teacher-pupil relationships has increased enormously in these schools 

Johnson High School, which is the host school for the Annual National Conference 
of the Association of Student Councils next June, has had a full-time director for five 
years and has developed a comprehensive program which involves about sixty-five per 
cent of all the pupils enrolled in the school. One room has been set aside for the student 
council office and workroom. The director has her office in this room and has a staff 


of two voluntary clerical assistants each hour of the day 
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be added to already inadequate budgets. Actually, the establishment of this position 
yn a school staff constitutes a saving in the budget because of the decrease in the need 
tor teacher assignments to study halls, corridors, lunchroom, and other supervisory duties 
Since the development of the student council at Johnson High School, the number of 
teacher-hour assignments to supervision of study halls and the like has decreased by 
ore than ten hours or the equivalent of two teachers. Thus, the additign of a student 
yuncil director has resulted in a net gain of one less teacher on the school staff. In 







the other schools of the city, the reduction of the number of hours of teacher super 


vision of study halls, etc. varies, depending upon the stage of development of the study 
yuncil. However, all the schools which have tried this method of student council 






rganization have brought about enough reduction in teacher-police assignments to more 
than pay the salary of the full-time student council director 





While it is good to know that full-time student council directors may be had at 





additional teacher costs, the real purpose of such an assignment is not reduced cost, 





it greatly increased efficiency in student council activities and the enlarged opportunity 





make the school a laboratory for student participation in citizenship activities —G. F 
arner, Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Secondary and Vocational Education, Saint 
sul, Minnesota 


















UN SCHOLARSHIP FOR HIGH-SCHOOL PUPILS—Free trips to Europe and 

Mexico as well as cash and scholarship awards will be granted to winners of the Annual 

High School Scholarship Contest on the United Nations, to be held on March 25, 1954, 
ler the sponsorship of the American Association for the United Nations. The competi- 
n, oldest of its kind in the country, will take the form of an examination, combining 
rt-answer and essay questions on the structure and work of the United Nations 








Announcing the contest, Mrs. Dana Converse Backus, chairman of the AAUN 
lucation Committee, observed that the objective of both the contest and the American 
sociation for the United Nations is to educate the American people to a better under- 
unding of the work of the UN For twenty-eight years, the Contest has annually 





4 





vided a stimulus for high-school study of international organization—in recent years, 





United Nations. Last year almost 3,000 high schools took advantage of the examina- 
) and the study material, both of which have been designed to fit into a social studies 
iculum."" Mrs. Backus, who also heads the National Committee of Judges, added 
it prizes and scholarships were offered simply to provide an extra incentive for careful 
ly of the facts about the United Nations. “We are content to let the facts speak for 
emselves, but the facts must be known before an intelligent judgment can be formed.” 
Study material for the contest is provided by the AAUN which recommends that 
ipals and teachers register early so that such material can be sent to them. One kit 








ven free of charge to each registered school, with additional kits available at 50 cents 
It is urged that as many pupils as possible from each school study for and take 
xamination. Contest material includes the UN Charter and “United Nations 
n for Peace” prepared by Marie and Louis Zocca, both used in the previous con- 
with a special 1954 supplement. Supplements may be ordered separately 







All high-school pupils in public, private, or parochial schools in the United States 
territories are eligible to take the examination on the United Nations. Schools 





1 register with Miss Marion Jackson, Contest Secretary, American Association for 
United Nations, 345 E. 46th Street, New York 17, New York. From each school 
peting in the contest, the two best papers are to be selected and forwarded to the 
nal Committee by April 4 to be eligible for the national awards. Local and state 














sts will be announced by May and national winners in June 
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At first glance, it appears that full-time student council directors are an extra expense 
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The first national prize is the trip to Europe or $500 cash and the runner-up will 
be entitled to choose between a trip to Mexico or $200 cash. The prize-winning trips 
have been arranged in co-operation with the American Youth Hostels, New York City 
and the Experiment in International Living, Putney, Vermont. Pupils placing among 
the top 16 contestants in the country will be eligible for scholarships offered by Carleton 
College, Northfield, Minnesota, and Occidental College, Los Angeles, California. In 
addition, prizes, totaling over $3,000 in cash and including several college scholarships 
will be awarded by various community organizations to local and state winners through- 
out the country 

Last year, 2,882 high schools and an estimated 100,000 pupils took part in the con 
test. Barbara Rice, Montclair High School, Montclair, New Jersey, won first prize and 
elected to accept the monetary award to be used for her later study in the Sorbonne in 
Paris 

The National Committee of Judges, headed by Mrs. Backus, includes the following 
Dr. William Agar, Acting Director, Division of Special Services, United Nations; Dr 
Christian Arndt, Professor, School of Education, New York University; Mrs. Julie 
d’Estournelles, Director, Woodrow Wilson Foundation; Miss Jane Evans, National 
Director, National Federation of Temple Sisterhoods; Dr. Jacob Greenberg, Associate 
Superintendent, New York City Board of Education; Dr. Elizabeth Lynskey, Professor 
of Government, Hunter College; and Miss Mary Politzer, Public Affairs Officer, United 
States Mission to the United Nations. 


NEW COUNSELING JOURNAL—Counselors will be interested in the announce 
ment of a new professional publication, the Journal of Counseling Psychology, edited by 
C. Gilbert Wrenn of the University of Minnesota; Frank M. Fletcher, of the Ohio State 
University, is the managing editor. Donald E. Super, Columbia University, and Paul 
Dressel, Michigan State College, are associate editors. The new journal is aimed at the 
experienced counselor who wishes to continue to grow professionally by keeping abreast 
of the newest developments in counseling research and practice. Four quarterly issues 
per year are scheduled; the first issue will appear early in 1954. Subscription price is 
$6 annually. Subscribers may address their requests to: Journal of Counseling Psychology 
Inc., Frank M. Fletcher, Room 2, Old Armory, Ohio State University, Columbus 10, Ohio 


STUDY ON SALARY’ SCHEDULES—The “Procedures and Principles Involved in 
Developing a Salary Schedule” are set forth in a new study by Wesley E. Thomas 
director of professional relations and research of the Michigan Education Association 
Thomas lists five objectives of a good salary schedule, of which the first is to “provide 
better instruction for children.” The study discusses the factors to consider in working 
on a salary schedule and some of the qualities inherent in a good schedule. Suggested 
steps in forming a good salary schedule include fixing minimum and maximum salaries 
determining yearly increments, periodic review, and also research into the financial struc 
ture of the school system. Detailed discussion of the formation of the schedule plus a 
hypothetical schedule for a thirteen-teacher faculty completes the mimeographed publi 
cation. Thomas emphasizes the fact that the table of salaries given is not meant to be 
a sample schedule, but merely illustrative material. Copies of this study may be secure 
by writing to Wesley Thomas at the MEA office in Lansing, Michigan. Michigan Edu 
cation Journal, November 15, 1953 


7,000,000 CHILDREN LEARN TO PLAY INSTRUMENTS—More children a: 
learning to play musical instruments today than at any time in history, according 
Louis G. LaMair, president of the American Music Conference. The number receiving 
instrumental music instruction in public and parochial schools alone is estimated a! 
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7,000,000 compared with less than 2,500,000 in 1947, he said. An additional million or 
more are receiving private instruction 

The estimates are based on a recent survey made in New York state that showed 
the number of pupils getting schodl music training had increased between two and three 
times in the past six years. The rapid increases are due to awareness of educators that 
music contributes to the development of the entire personality and affords a lifetime 
source of relaxation and self-expression and to the acceptance of new methods of teach- 
ing whole classes at one time, LaMair said 

Class piano or “keyboard experience’’ is now offered in thousands of elementary 
schools, and more recently class string instruction has been growing in popularity, he 
reported. He cited the Houston public schools where string classes are offered in 24 of 
the 113 schools on a voluntary basis and 650 pupils are enrolled 

Also gaining acceptance, for the first time, are classes in recreational instruments 
uch as guitar, ukulele, and accordion. The number of high-school bands now exceeds 
38,000, according to the best available estimates, and there are several thousands bands 
now active in grade schools. In addition, there are perhaps 8,000 school orchestras, 
most of which include music by masters like Beethoven and Mozart in their repertories 


AMC, whose staff of music specialists works with local school and community 
fhcials to advance musical activity, finds the number of requests for its services increas- 
ng constantly, LaMair said. In addition to school officials, requests are coming from 
ndustries that are building large music programs for their employees, community groups 
that are developing bands and orchestras, youth organizations, and church groups. 


JUST AND UNJUST—Some of the charges being made against education appear 

) be deliberate attempts to undermine public confidence in our schools and our educational 

program. If some of the statements are true, it is the responsibility of each of us to 
help correct these weaknesses in our educational system because, if we once forfeit the 
fidence of the public, it will be that much harder to regain their confidence. If the 

tatements are not true, it equally is our individual responsibility to refute these state- 
ments by pointing out that our program of education has improved continuously and 
that our schools are doing better work than ever before in preparing boys and girls for 
itizenship and individual happiness. We should make the critics furnish proof of their 
tatements and discredit them if they cannot furnish proofs. It is important that we 
mmbat unjust criticisms of our educational system and the misrepresentations concerning 

hool expenditures because, if the foes of education gain the ascendancy, there will be 

ess money for education, fewer teachers, lower salaries, shortened school terms, reduc- 
ns in needed supplies and equipment, and elimination of many essential school services. 


We must not be too complacent. We must not be caught asleep. We indict especially 
those alarmists and publicity seekers within our own ranks who are trying to stir up 


he public concerning the faults of our educational system without pointing out the 
e things that our schools are doing. These educators are hindering our program for 
lequate revenues and our program for increasjng the efficiency of our schools. If they 


ure sincere, they should bring their criticism first to the profession and then participate in 


itional and co-operative attempts to correct or solve such problems 

We invite all educators to participate in an active campaign to point out the 
provements which have been made in education, what is right with education, how 
lucation has preserved democracy, and how education has aided in improving our 
ndard of living and the happiness of mankind. We agree with Charles Beard when 
says, “When the shortcomings of education are admitted, we have only to imagine 
hat American society would be if all public school buildings were razed and all public 
ication abandoned.” We need to continue to stress the importance of education in 
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our democracy. We will believe that the heart of the school system is the teacher 
Without intelligent capable, well-trained, and happy teachers, the finest school buildings 
and the most modern curriculum can't provide the necessary educational opportunities 
for boys and girls. We are convinced that the people of this state still want and are 
willing to pay for a good educational system. We invite all to become more ardent 
boosters for education. If we are determined to do so, we can become a great force 
for good in Michigan, and in so doing we will continue to preserve our democracy. This 
is a challenge to the best in every one of us. Are we ready and willing to accept this 
challenge ?—Michigan Education Journal, November 15, 1953 


A CO-OPERATIVE EFFORT TO IMPROVE EDUCATION—Administrators of 
public schools in Luzerne County, Pennsylvania, have organized a school study council 
known as the Anthracite Institute for Developing Schools. Following the typical school 
council pattern, AIDS is designed to promote educational improvement through the 
exchange of ideas and the adaptation of proven practices. Ten independent superin 
tendencies and thirty-five districts under the county superintendent constitute the 
potential membership of the Institute. Wilkes College in Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, is 
co-operating in this effott to upgrade public education, providing central office facilities, 
meeting places, and participating personnel 

Interest in the development of Luzerne County has shown itself in many ways 
With a decline in the anthracite market, residents have turned their attention to a re 
adjustment of their economy. Long a one-industry area, the county looks forward to 
industrial expansion and diversification for solution of its economic problems. Consistent 
with this effort to revitalize the area is increased attention to the improvement of educa 
tion. Competition and rivalry are giving way to co-operation as the answer for improv 
ing school programs for children and youth. The formation of AIDS is one expression 
of this concern for the welfare of coming generations 

Developing AIDS has been a co-operative undertaking. School administrators felt 
the need for improvement in their various school systems. Wilkes College personnel 
helped initiate the planning. CPEA staff members were interested in this co-operative 
effort to upgrade public education in the area. Local boards of education have expressed 
their approval of the project by appropriating funds for its operation. Planning has 
gone forward rapidly. Topics selected for immediate study are: the improvement of 
instruction, the improvement of staff morale, and community participation in educational 
planning 

Special features of this council make it a unique organization. One phase of its 
operation is to discover how a liberal arts college can co-operate in the improvement of 
public school education. Geographic conditions concentrate the districts within a ten 
mile radius from the college, enabling a majority of the participants to reach a central 
meeting point within twenty minutes of travel time. Situated in the heart of the anthra 
cite region, AIDS serves an area of nearly half a million population, the third largest 
trade center in the state of Pennsylvania—CPEA Memo 


PROGRAM FOR FELLOWSHIPS FOR HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS—The Fund 
for the Advancement of Education has announced a program of fellowships for approxi 
mately 300 public secondary-school teachers throughout the United States and its terr 
tories for the academic year 1954-55. This program is designed to permit the recipients 
to devote a year away from the classroom to activities that will extend their liber: 
education, improve their teaching ability, and increase their effectiveness as a member of 
their school systems and communities. It is the Fund's expectation that such an oppor 
tunity afforded to teachers of demonstrated ability will make a substantial contributi: 


to the improvement of secondary teaching throughout this country 
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Fellowships no later than March 1, 1954 
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The responsibility for designing the year's program rests primarily upon the candi- 

Because this fellowship program is concerned primarily with the broadening of the 
individual, it is mot designed to include those types of specialized activity in which the 
teacher has traditionally engaged during the summer months or during previous years 


date 


away from the classroom, such as taking additional courses toward a graduate degree in 
a major subject or field in which the teacher has already had 


extensive training, or 
courses for credit in professional education 


In short, the teacher should plan the most 
nceive in behalf of his personal enrichment as a teacher 

The National Committee on High-School Teacher Fellowships now believes that ail 
teachers in public secondary-school systems should have an opportunity to compete for 
these fellowships. At the same time, it recognizes that local school officials and citizens 


are best qualified to nominate teachers who can benefit most from this program. Accord- 
ingly 


timulating year that he can c¢ 


the superintendent of any secondary-school district where one or more teachers 
desire to make application is requested to appoint a local committee to nominate the 
most appropriate candidates from that district 

In rural areas where there are a number of local secondary-school systems each 
serving a population of less than 2,500 and each having its own superintendent, the 
combined area served by such systems within a county will be regarded as a secondary- 
school district for the purpose of nominating candidates. In such cases, the county 
superintendent is requested to arrange for the appointment of the nominating com- 
mittee. Each local committee should include one school 


administrator, one classroom 
teacher, and 


at least three lay citizens who are not employees of the school system 
Recommendations of improperly constituted committees will not be considered. The 
ocal committee may nominate the following number of candidates, depending upon the 
population (1950 census) of the secondary-school district 


for districts serving a popula- 
tion of 500,000 or more, six candidates 


100,000 to 500,000, four candidates; 50,000 to 
100,000 two candidates: 2,500 to $0.000. one candidate 
All classroom teachers in junior and senior high schools who have the necessary 
qualifications may enter the local competition. Eligibility for a fellowship is limited to 
achers (1) who have taught at least three years and have devoted at least half time to 
lassroom teaching in each of the past three academic years, and (2) who will not be 
nore than fifty years of age on April 15, 1954 


Forms for both individual applicants and for local nominating committees have been 
listributed to superintendents in all high-school districts throughout the country. A 
mited number of additional forms may be obtained from the National Committee on 
High-School Teacher Fellowships, 575 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York 
individual applicants should not apply to the Fund for the Advancement of Education 
ut only to their superintendent of schools or local nominating committee 

The amount of the fellowship award will be generally equivalent to the regular 
ilary the teacher would receive during the school year (excluding summer 


night school, 
other extra work) 


but no less than $3,000, plus reasonable allotments for necessary 
insportation expenses or for tuition in case the teacher registers at an institution for 
iditional work. Only costs of transportation within the continental limits of the United 
States may be covered by the grant, though a fellowship recipient is free to undertake 
reign travel at his own expense. The recommendations of the local committees should 
mailed so as to reach the offices of the National Committee on High-School Teacher 


Final announcement of all fellowship awards 
ill be made on or about April 15, 1954 








TEACHER WINS LIBEL AWARD—A libel suit that will cause many to think 
wice before they will call someone a “Communist” has been won recently by a San 
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Lorenzo, California, school teacher. When James J. Tarantino, Hollywood magazine 
editor and radio commentator, declared on the air that Miss Fern Bruner was a “reported 
Communist,” she téok him to court. To help her fight the case, the California Teachers 
Association hired a former legislator, Gardiner Johnson. Tarantino admitted he made 
the charge because Miss Bruner actively supported the United World Federalists. In 
his closing statement Mr. Johnson said, “You have the right to set an example, to plant 
an effective blow on the jaw of James Tarantino and anyone like him.” The jury's 
blow: $25,000 damages against Tarantino, $25,000 against KYA; and $5,000 against 


Mr. Fearnhead, station manager.—Scholastic Teacher 


PENNSYLVANIA CPEA PROJECT—For the past three years, Pennsylvania has 
studied its educational leadership problems as they are concerned with the several 
administrative officers. Studies have been made of the county superintendency, the dis- 
trict superintendency, the supervising principalship, and the high-school principalship 
Considerable information is now available with regard to the functions and problems of 
each of these administrative areas 

It has been deemed advisable now to integrate further studies of the educational 
leadership in Pennsylvania in terms of reorganization of education in Pennsylvania and 
the relationship of the several administrators to this reorganization. To this end a study 
has been proposed which will attempt to answer the following questions: (1) What 
are the educational services needed to provide the best opportunities for boys and girls 
in Pennsylvania? (2) How can each of these services best be provided in the total 
administrative structure? (3) What should be the functions, responsibilities, and rela- 
tionships of the various administrative units and the Department of Public Instruction? 

To this end, a representative committee of the administrative groups has been formed 
to include, in addition, representation from the Department of Public Instruction, the 
universities that prepare administrative leaders, the Pennsylvania School Directors Asso 
ciation, and the Pennsylvania State Education Association. Within this larger committee 
a small steering committee has been formed in order to facilitate the work of the com 
mittee. Two meetings of the larger committee have already been held. It was decided 
to divide the state of Pennsylvania into nine areas corresponding to the PSEA conventior 
school districts. Within each school district, a local committee is being organized. The 
committee within each district will then plan for local meetings to discuss the purposes 


of the program as outlined and to present suggestions for a better administrative organi 


zation and relationships for the commonwealth. The Department of Public Instruction 
has agreed to assume the leadership of this project. The plan is to appoint a full-time 
director of the project to be stationed within the Department of Public Instruction in 
order to administer the program. A budget totalling nearly $30,000 has been adopted 
in order to finance the project, including a contribution from the CPEA (Kellogg) funds 

An action program has been set up for the year with a time-table of definite meet 
ings and activities. It is hoped that, out of these deliberations, will develop greater 
emphasis upon the qualifications of administrative officers to meet the enlarged oppor 
tunities and challenges which will result. It is also proposed to emphasize the continued 
in-service improvement of those school administrators now in service, and at the same 
time to secure co-operation of more and more lay peple in the development of the public 


school program.—CPEA Mem 


EMPLOYMENT DEMANDS—The national demand for engineers, government 
workers, technicians, and teachers is reflected in the annual report of New York Uni 
versity's Placement Services. The report is the first since the co-ordination of placement 
activities of NYU's fourteen colleges, schools, and divisions on October 1, 1952. Over 
a 12-month period, 3,023, placements were effected, 1,708 of them in the field of 
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education. NYU's Placement Services, the report emphasizes, is not concerned primarily 


with “job-getting” as such, but with helping pupils and alumni identify their special 
job qualifications and bringing their skills to the attention of potential employer’. The 
demand for teachers, for the most part, has come from outside the metropolitan New 
York area. The general teacher shortage throughout the counrry is real enough, but less 
obvious in New York where shortages of all types of professional personnel are either 
low or non-existent. The report reflects the general under-supply of manpower in the 
engineering fields and shows that the greatest needs exist in sales and administration 
Heavy demands for qualified professional people in government would indicate a need 
for accelerated adjustment by universities to intensive training in that direction 


IMPROVING READING ABILITY—The Reading Clinic of the Department of 
Psychology of Temple University, Philadelphia 22, Pennsylvania, has available quite a 
number of publications dealing with the improvement of reading. These materials are 
listed in two publications: Catalogue of Publications and Progress Report 
the Psychology of Reading 
Clinic at the above address 

GROWTH OF THE SINGLE CURRICULUM 


A recent study of high-school grad- 
uates reveals that 22.6 per cent of the June, 1952, graduates from New Jersey high 


schools were enrolled in schools offering the single curriculum. This is a plan in which, 
under guidance, a minimum of subjects is required; most subjects are elective. It 
encourages pupils early in their high-school careers to choose life purposes and to use 
the facilities of the school for the attainment of these purposes 


Research on 
These two are available free upon request from the Reading 


Parents and guidance 
counselors work with each pupil to develop for that pupil a hand-tailored curriculum 
STANDING ROOM ONLY—The standing-room-only situation, which began plagu- 
ing the nation’s schools in 1947, will become worse with the new year. Public school 
enrollments are 1,197,000 over last year. The increase has come largely from young 
pupils who are entering already crowded classrooms for the first time. So says the 
National Education Association (NEA) in its annual look-ahead estimate of school 
enrollments and teacher supply for the school year 1953-54. Although the increased 
nrollment was expected, the NEA Research Division's survey reveals that public educa- 
tion's 7-year-old headache of adequately housing and instructing almost 29 million pupils 
will not be cured in 1954. Enrollment in teacher-education institutions, although on the 
ise, will not meet the probable demand for teachers over the next three years. Not one 
f the 48 states surveyed expects to have enough elementary-school teachers in the next 
three years; 22 states expect their supply of secondary-school teachers to fall short. Al- 
though 38,000 more teachers are on the job this year and although an extra 500 million 
lollars will be spent educating America's children, about 632,000 youngsters must con- 
tinue to attend school on double-session or other makeshift 


arrangements. There are 
000 more “emergency teachers” 


in the classrooms this year, employed in desperation 
y schools despite the fact that they are not fully qualified for standard teaching certifi- 
ites, than were employed a year ago. School officials believed that the emergency teacher 
tuation would be licked within ten years after World War II, but, because of steadily 
creasing enrollments, there will be an estimated 71,589 persons teaching children this 
ear who do not meet full certification requirements 

Shortages of teachers are developing this year, according to NEA, in rural areas 
1 at the secondary-school level. Forty-five states reported a shortage of rural elementary- 
hool teachers. A shortage of secondary-school teachers in such fields as industrial arts, 
ational education, music, and physical education was reported in 36 states 

The housing of school children, a long-time, ever-present problem of elementary 
hools, now has secondary schools feeling the pinch in 41 states, according to the survey. 
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An estimated 5 billion dollars is needed, says NEA, for new buildings to house the 
1953-54 enrollment in public schools—but even that figure would not account for repair 
and replacement of old buildings nor provide for future needs 

In a look at current teachers’ salaries, the Research Division notes that the estimated 
average salary for instructional staff in public schools (classroom teachers, principals, 
and supervisors) has risen to $3.725, and adds that this amount will buy only as many 
groceries, pay as much rent, and provide as much clothing as $1,934 did in 1935-39 
One in seven public school teachers, according to the survey, is earning less than $2,500 
this year; one in six is making as much as $4,500 

Furthermore, the trend toward increasing the teacher's annual average salary is 
moving at snail-pace rate compared with the increase in other occupations. In 1939, the 
average wage-earner in this country made eleven per cent less than the average teacher 
In 1952, the average wage-earner and the average teacher earned about the same, the 
report notes 

A GUIDE TO SOCIAL FUNCTIONS—Glen Ridge (New Jersey) High School has 
issued a one-page mimeographed “Suggested Guide for Parents and Their High-School 
Sons and Daughters for Maintaining and Extending High Standards for High-School Age 
Social Functions.” This guide was formulated by a committee of parents and a com 
mittee of pupils. It was approved by the Executive Committee of the Junior and Senior 
Home and School Associates 


NATIONWIDE STUDY OF POLIO VACCINE—A nationwide study to determine 
the effectiveness of a polio vaccine in preventing paralytic polio will get underway in 
one or more southern states during the week of February 8, 1954. Prior to this date 
Dr. Jonas E. Salk, Research Professor of Bacteriology at the University of Pittsburgh 
the research grantee of the National Foundation, who developed the vaccine—resumed 
his immunization studies in Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, with vaccination of 5,000 
to 10,000 additional children. This was announced by Basil O'Connor, president of 
the National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 

In a gradually expanding program, more than two hundred counties throughout the 
United States will be involved before the mass vaccination project ends by June 1, 1954 
During that period, 500,000 to 1,000,000 school children of the second grade will have 
taken part in one of the largest studies of its kind ever undertaken. Participation will 
be on a voluntary basis with the consent of the child's parents or legal guardian. Final 
results of the evaluation study are not expected until some time in 1955 

In general, school children of the second grade will be vaccinated during a non 
epidemic period and then observed during a subsequent polio epidemic to evaluate the 
protective effects of the vaccine. The basic factor for determining the protective effects 
of the vaccine will be a comparison of the incidence of paralytic polio in the vaccinated 
group with that of children in the first and third school grades 

In the counties selected for the study, local physicians will administer the vaccine 
under the supervision of the county health officer. Members of the National Foundation’s 
3,100 chapters will participate as volunteers in providing the many non-professional 
services required in the mass vaccinations. Other community and civic groups also will 
play a leading role in easing the task of vaccinating a half million or more children in 
hundreds of communities throughout the nation 

The two hundred or more counties to be included in the vaccine validity study are 
being selected mainly on the basis of a previous polio history that will provide a 
statistically significant result. The criteria were: (1) high polio incidence for the past 
five years, (2) high epidemic rate in the past five years during June through September 
(3) high attack rate in specific age group, (4) adequate health and education facilities 
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and (5) socio-economic factors, geographic location, efc. to provide a significant cross 
section study 

The object of the vaccine study is to determine whether the amount of antibodies 
resulting from vaccination will prevent paralytic polio in a child who is exposed to the 
disease under natural conditions. An integral part of the vaccine study is to determine 
how long such immunity lasts. 

Before being administered to any children, each batch of the vaccine will undergo 
triple safety tests. One of these tests will be conducted by the pharmaceutical manu- 
facturer producing the vaccine; a similar test will also be done by Dr. Alk, and a third 
test will be made by the Biological Standards Division of the National Institutes of 
Health, a branch of the U. S. Public Health Service which licenses and consrols the 
manufacture of all biological preparations 


COLLEGE-BUSINESS EXCHANGE PROGRAM—The Foundation for Economic 
Education, Inc., of Irvington-on-Hudson, New York, has fellowships available for the 
summer of 1954 for college professors who wish to devote six weeks to an on-the-spot 
study of a business firm. Since its inception in 1948, nearly 400 professors from more 
than 200 colleges and universities have participated in the program. In 1953, a total 
of 120 professors were awarded fellowships by 71 business firms in all sections of the 
United States 

The objective of the program is to give the candidate a fairly comprehensive picture 
of the operations of a business firm. This is done largely through interviews with super- 
visors afd top executives. Time does not permit an exhaustive study of technical 
details of manufacturing or engineering. Experience indicates that teachers are inter- 
ested in such problems as pricing, cost analysis, incentive systems, business research, 
finance, and industrial and public relations. Each firm works out the details of its 
training program, taking into account the special interests of the teachers. Some pro- 
fessors have expressed a desire to spend some time with foremen, hourly rated personnel, 
and union officials. This generally can be arranged. Participating business firms are 
asked to encourage completely free inquiry into all phases of their operations. Teachers 
are expected to approach their study with the spirit of inquiry and open-mindedness 
appropriate to any research project 

The six-week period of study will usually be during July and August. The actual 
dates will be determined by each business firm, guided by the stated preference of the 
fellow. It is important that the six weeks be an uninterrupted period 

Business firms will pay each fellow his transportation costs between the school and 
place of business, plus $500 to cover living expenses for the six weeks. The stipend is 
not intended as an inducement to make this a summer job, but it does ordinarily enable 
the teacher to meet expenses. For income tax purposes, the stipend is usually con- 
sidered a gift and is not reported as taxable income. 

Fellowships will be granted, as far as possible, to college and university staff mem 
bers who are making a career in the academic field. Many firms choose young instructors, 
but a number of deans and heads of departments were among those chosen. About 100 
of the 120 fellows in the 1953 program were evenly divided between departments of 
economics and schools of business. A growing interest on the part of teachers from 
the humanities is found, and candidates from English, history, and other departments 
were placed. Seven of the total number of candidates placed were women. From the 
applications received, recommendations are made by the Foundation to business firms 
But, since the Foundation acts only in a liaison capacity, the final approval of candidates 
for fellowships rests with the business firms. Applications for fellowships must be 
received at the Foundation not later than February 15, 1954. Inquiries should be 
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THE CONQUEST OF EVEREST 


Sir John Hunt 


With a Chapter on the Final Assault by Sir Edmund Hillary 

Foreword by H.R.H. The Duke of Edinburgh 
The only authorized story of the dramatic conquest of the greatest mountain of all 
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SEVEN YEARS IN TIBET 


Heinrich Harrer 


A rich record of the thrilling experiences of a young adventurer who made his 
way across the Himalayas into the golden city of Lhasa where he became an 
intumate of the court of the 14-year-old Dalai Lama. “One of the most unusual 
adventure stories of our time.""—Lowell Thomas. 40 pages of photographs. $5.00 


THE DODGERS’ WAY TO PLAY BASEBALL 
Al Campanis 


Written in a simple manner by one of the Dodgers’ top scouts and a former big 
leaguer, and fully illustrated with helpful drawings, this book gives clear and 
complete instruction on all phases of the game of baseball: the Defense, the 
Offense, and Field Management. “Most instructive Anyone interested in 
baseball is sure to like this book.'"—Jackie Robinson. 77 drawings. $2.95 


THE PICTORIAL BASEBALL INSTRUCTOR 


Lamont Buchanan 


In this book, for the first time, the way each position on a baseball team is played 
is clearly shown by means of excellent action photographs, picturing well-known 
players and illustrating exact techniques for Poth inheld and outheld play. 182 
photographs $2.95 


MAN, ROCKETS AND SPACE 
Capt. Burr W. Leyson 


A clear, vivid and factual account of the latest developments and experiments by 
the U. S. Government on rockets, space travel and interplanetary communication, 
thoroughly docun :nted, and illustrated with many photographs, charts and 
drawings $3.50 
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addressed to Dr. W. M. Curtiss, Foundation for Economic Education, Irvington-on 


Hudson, New York 
RADIO-TELEVISION ROUNDUP—Market Research Corporation of America 
S. families on July 1 owned at least one TV set, 
a six-month period 











reports that 49 per cent of all U 
representing an eleven per cent increase in TV homes during 
Largest percentage increases of ownership were made in rural and small communities 
Particularly significant for education was finding that sets are owned by 58 per cent of 
all families with four to five members as compared with 38 per cent of the families with 
one to two members 

Shows: Youth Looks at Politics, a half-hour weekly evening show over KYW, 
Philadelphia, originates from a high-school history classroom and featrues a panel of 
seniors interviewing a leading local political authority on current issues involving local 
or state politics Working with Newark, N. J., schools, WATV (TV) produced six 
half-hour shows to demonstrate elementary-school teaching methods. Same station is 
now featuring Camera on Your Schools, to provide a composite picture of the modern 
school. Aired at 9:30 P.M. each Wednesday, the show is developed by the Metropolitan 
School Study Council in co-operation with Columbia University WASK-WAFM 
(TV) Lafayette, Ind., features school children from all grade levels on shows to pro- 
mote trafic safety. Youngsters give driving conditions, urge motorists to watch out for 
children WHIO (TV) Dayton, Ohio, has launched a 13-week, 15-minute school 
KUHT (TV) Houston, Texas, education station is offering eight 


child safety show 
10,000 


adult education courses. Audience for psychology course averaged 5,000 to 


persons nightly.—Trends in School Public Relations 


AVIATION TEACHERS VISIT NATION'S CAPITAL—AIl elements of American 
aviation, both civil and military, participated in the selection of 151 teachers, represent 
ing four levels of instruction in each of the 48 states and the District of Columbia. These 
teachers came to the nation’s capital December 14 where they were guests for three days 
of the National Committee to observe the $0th Anniversary of Powered Flight. As 
winners in the committee's national aviation education contest, these teachers were 
honored December 17 at the annual Wright Memorial Day Dinner. During their stay 
in Washington the teachers were hosted by outstanding civil and military leaders and 
were treated to a sight-seeing tour of the city. Plans included a visit to the White House 
Four awards were offered in each state, one for each of the grade levels including primary 
intermediate, junior high, and senior high schools. The winners participated in six 
sessions on a three-day program that brought together the various phases of modern 
aviation education program. The visiting teachers heard addresses by General James H 
Doolittle, USAFR; Dr. Samuel N. Brownell, U. S. Commission of Education; Dr 
Arthur Adams, president of the American Council on Education; Dr. Lawrence Derthick 
president of the American Association of School Administrators; Dr. William Early, 
president of the National Education Association; Dr. Jordan L. Larson, president of the 
National Aviation Education Council; and Dr. Worth McClure, executive secretary of 
the American Association of School Administrators. These teachers also attended a 
dinner at the National Press Club; the premiere showing of the film, We Saw It Happen 
specially produced in commemoration of the 50th Anniversary of Powered Flight; and 
a conducted tour of Washington's National Airport and other aviation facilities in the 
area 

They were flown to and from the capital city by the Air Force, through arrange 
ments made by the Civil Air Patrol and were greeted upon arrival by Dr. William G 
Carr, executive secretary of the National Education Association. Highlights on the tour 
SOth Anniversary Committee were the Capitol, the Supreme Court 





arranged by the 
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IMPROVING INSTRUCTION THROUGH SUPERVISION 
revised edition by Thomas H. Briggs and Joseph Justman 


This book surveys the task of supervision of the elementary as 
well as the high school and offers both guiding principles and 
practical methods for undertaking it. The principles and methods 
discussed take into account both the opportunities and limitations 


in most school situations. 1952 523 pages $5.00 
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fourth edition by James B. Edmonson, Joseph Roemer, 
and Francis L. Bacon 
The fourth edition of this guide and reference volume for the 
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statistical information, and modifications and extensions of many 
topics. All changes and developments discussed have appeared 


since 1948. 1953 614 pages $5.00 
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by Leslie L. Chisholm 


Taking into consideration the changing needs of postwar American 
youth, this new book presents a concrete analysis of the work of 
the modern secondary school. The first part studies the place of 
secondary education in American life, and the second part dis- 
cusses the role of the high school in educating youth for citizenship, 
family life, and economic life. 1953 542 pages $4.50 
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Folger Shakespeare Library, Library of Congress, National Naval Medical Center, White 
House, Washington Monument, National Air Museum, National Gallery of Art, and the 
National Airport 

EUROPEAN YOUNGSTERS TOP AMERICAN CHILDREN IN PHYSICAL FIT- 
NESS TESTS—The highly mechanized society of urban communities has caused Ameri- 
can children to come out second best in physical fitness as compared with European 
children. A study reported in the December, 1953, issue of the Journal of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, Recreation, a department of the National 
Education Association, states that use of cars, busses, and elevators has reduced the 
exercise of American children to the extent that they are suffering a deficiency of physi 
cal exercise ‘comparable to vitamin deficiency."” This conclusion is based on results of 
muscular fitness studies made on 4,458 normal, healthy school children between the 
ages of 6 and 19 years of age from American urban and suburban communities. For 
comparison, 1,987 European children of similar ages and backgrounds in less indus- 
trialized regions of Italy and Austria, were given tests. American children failed 78.3 
per cent of the tests while the European children failed only 8.3 per cent of the tests. 
As a result of their findings, the authors assert that “physical education needs a very 
definite expansion, not only in high schools, but even more important, in the elementary 
schools.” 

ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPAL CONVENTION—Plans are well under way 
for the second annual winter meeting of the Department of Elementary-School Principals 
to be held in Atlantic City, February 11-13. The theme for the meeting, “The Child and 
the Curriculum,” will be developed in general sessions and in study groups. There will 
be four discussion periods for the study groups. For the first two periods, all groups 
will discuss the same topic—"'A Well-balanced Curriculum for Elementary-School Chil 
dren.” The last two discussion periods will center around specific areas such as arith 
metic, reading, written communication, social studies, science, guidance, child study, 
evaluation techniques, efc 

DRIVER EDUCATION IN INDIANA—In a recent check with the school principals 
of the 797 high schools in Indiana, it was learned from the tabulation of 359 replies, 
that 259 dual control cars are in service in the state driver education program. Only 
about 10 per cent of the high schools in this sampling said they did not offer a class 
room course or behind-the-wheel practice instruction. The 359 high-school reports were 
spotted on a map which reflected a very uniform state-wide distribution. Only 8 counties 
out of the 92 in Indiana did not report a driver education course that included behind- 
the-wheel practice. 

In 242 high schools, 7,371 pupils are receiving behind-the-wheel instruction. The 
pupils per school actually receiving the laboratory phase of study range from a low of 
three in a small rural school to a high of 350 at Arsenal Technical High Schools in 
Indianapolis and averaged about 30 per school. The actual number of pupils enrolled 
for behind-the-wheel practice is between ten and twenty per school. An analysis of the 
sampling indicated that 100 schools or about 41 per cent were within these limitations 
Only five high schools reported five or less pupils in the program while 65 reported 30 
or more pupils enrolled. 

SCIENCE TEACHERS TO MEET IN CHICAGO—Outstanding scientists and scienc: 
educators will participate in the panel discussions, symposia, and science teaching clinics 
scheduled for the second national convention of the National Science Teachers Associa 
tion to be held in Chicago, April 1-3. NSTA is a department of the National Education 
Association. Among the speakers who will address the convention are Harlan Hatcher 
president of the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor; Paul B. Sears, chairman of conserva 
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tion program, Yale University, New Haven, Conn.; Detley Bronk, president, National 
Academy of Sciences and retiring president of the American Association for the Advance 


ment of Science, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. Agnes Meyer, wife of the chairman of the 


board of the Washington (D. C.) Post 

THE NEED FOR PRE-COLLEGE GUIDANCE--To find out just how much col 
lege-going pupils know about their chosen school, Dr. John M. McLaughlin, Vice 
principal of Pittsburgh's South Hills High School, recently conducted a study of 461 
graduates from 12 Pittsburgh high schools who planned to attend a particular college or 
university. Quizzing them on points of information previously rated as essential knowl 
edge by a jury of high-school counselors and directors of college admissions, he found 


that eighty-seven per cent were unfamiliar with the curricular offerings of the college to 


which they had applied, forty-three of the graduates had picked a school that offered no 
training in their chosen vocation, seven-two per cent had not investigated their college's 


academic standing as rated by an accrediting agency, and only thirty-seven per cent had 


an acceptable understanding of the educational program or philosophy of the college 
Aware that such blind selection contributes greatly to college 


they planned to attend 
many high schools have attempted 


failures and drop-outs, as well as to financial waste 
to improve their pre-college guidance programs by improving the College Day Program 
by securing better high-school-college co-operation, by expanding educational counseling 
in the group guidance class, by utilizing high-school alumni back from college, by visit 


ing the college campus, and by providing up-to-date college catalogs in the library 


Guidance Newsletter 
EDUCATIONAL TV—Forty-six educational agencies have filed applications for 
reserved TV channels. Of this group, twenty-eight construction permits have been 
granted according to information from the Joint Committee on Educational Television, 
1785 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. In addition, twelve educational 
Those already on the air 





institutions have made application for non-reserved channels 
as of November are: WOI-TV, Ames, lowa; KOHT, Houston, Texas; and KTHE, Los 
Angeles, California 

BRIDGING THE GAP BETWEEN HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE—The 
October, 1953, (pages 35-42) issues of the Journal of the National Association of Dean 
of Women contains an article, “Secondary-School Exchange,” that will be of interest to 
guidance counselors. In this article, Miss Dorothea Von Berg describes many projects 
and plans to bridge the gap between high school and college that are used by specific 
high schools throughout the nation. Some of the schools whose projects are described 
are: South Portland (Maine) High School; Lyman Hall High School, Wallingford 
Connecticut; Cheltenham Township High School, Elkins Park, Philadelphia, Pennsy! 
vania; Lewis and Clark High School, Spokane, Washington; Stratford (Connecticut) 
High School; and Port Huron (Michigan) High School 

STATUS AND PROGRESS OF AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION TO BE SUBJECT 
OF NATIONAL SURVEY—A comprehensive survey of the status and progress of 
audio-visual education in school systems of the United States has been undertaken co 
operatively by the Research Division and the Department of Audio-Visual Instruction of 
the National Education Association. Results of the study are expected to be published 
in the late spring of 1955. Questionnaires will be mailed to county and city school 
superintendents in March of 1954 

A preliminary questionnaire to determine what data should be collected has beet 
sent to the following groups: representative DAVI members including directors of city 
county, and rural audio-visual education programs and persons interested in researc! 
and professional education for audio-visual personnel. Information copies also were 
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sent to chief state school audio-visual officers. In discussing the need for such a study, 
J. J. McPherson, DAVI executive secretary, said no comprehensive research study has 
been made on a national scale in this field by NEA since 1946 when the NEA Research 
Division published a bulletin entitled, Audio-Visual Education in City-School Systems 
Frank W. Hubbard is director of the NEA Research Division. 

A FOUNDATION FOR WORLD UNDERSTANDING—The Koinonia Founda- 
tion is an organization incorporated in 1949 as a non-profit agency in the nation’s 
capital. This Foundation has four aims: (1) to awaken America to the desperate needs 
of our brothers in every part of the earth and to urge constructive, co-operative action, 
as Christians and as Americans, to help lift the world from needless poverty, hunger, 
disease, illiteracy, and tyranny to a new positive level; (2) to recruit and place men and 
women who combine proven ability with imagination, stability, stamina, and faith—in 
themselves, their fellowmen, and God—in constructive technical assistance projects 
abroad; (3) to train, both spiritually and factually, potential frontline workers to meet 
foreign assignments with flexibility, understanding, and man-to-man equality, so that a 
sympathetic sharing of the best in each man’s heritage may result; (4) to undergird 
through prayer and written and personal contact, the work of Koinonians everywhere in 
a demonstration of Christian fellowship, spiritual communion, and practical action 
Koinoinia is a word from the New Testament Greek, literally translated as ‘the holding 
in common.” Typical translations include fellowship, friendship, communion, partner- 
ship, and sharing. Among the Foundation’s many activities is that of training persons 
who are planning to go to foreign countries. This not only includes persons who are 
planning to go on their own as tourist and otherwise, but also persons sent by various 
Organizations, private industry, and the Federal government. It offers courses of moral 
spiritual, and cultural instruction 

The training program at Koinonia is organized as to be able to care for a con 
tinuous flow of persons going abroad under many auspices and in a wide variety of 
ways. People who are going for the government, for mission boards, for business firms, 
or for other private and public enterprises receive a final conditioning and spiritual 
orientation which helps to send them off better prepared to meet the challenge of new 
peoples, new problems, new languages, and new living conditions. Since the turnover 
is on a short-term basis—about eight weeks—the opportunities provided here is con- 
tinously presented to as wide a group as possible. A person planning on going abroad 
should contact this organization so that it can tell him about the advantages of going to 
their training camp before “jumping off" for other parts of the world. The Foundation 
publishes a magazine entitled Koinonia Partner. This is available without charge by 
writing to the Koinonia Foundation, Pikesville Box 336, Baltimore 8, Maryland 

MARKING SYSTEMS—The April, 1953, issue of the High School Journal pub- 
lished by the School of Education of the University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina, is devoted entirely to the subject of pupil grading. Articles included are: “The 
Need for Marking Systems at the Secondary-School Level,” ‘The Earmarks of Good 
Marking Systems,” “New Procedures in Marking and Reporting,” “The Use of Marks in 
the Teaching of Music,” “The Use of Marks in Physical Education,” and ‘Film Aids for 
Curriculum Evaluation.” 


BRITISH INFORMATION FILMS—The British Information Services, an agency of 
the British Government, has a large selection of 16-mm. sound films available on a 
rental or sale basis that are useable to supplement classroom instruction. Among the 
most recent productions made available are: 
Britain's Airborne Forces (1 reel, 10 min., rental $1.50, sale $32.50) Shows 
the methods of training Britain's paratroops and glider pilots. 
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Britain's Naval Aviators (1 reel, 11 min., black and white, rental $1.50, sale 
$32.50) Gives a picture of the work and training of officers and men of British 
Naval Aviation 

Citizen of Singapore (1 reel, 10 min., rental $1.50, sale $32.50) Outlines the 
scope and progress of the government of Singapore's ten-year plan for primary. 
secondary, and vocational school building which will provide free education for 
all regardless of race and creed 

The Future of Scotland (2 reels, 21 min., black and white, rental, $2.50, sale 
$55) Depicts industrial conditions, the development of hydro-electric schemes, the 
arts, and the political attitudes to be found in Scotland today 

Man on Trial (3 reels, 30 min., black and white, rental $3.75, sale $75) 
Shows how British justice works, through a story which deals with the crime of 
burglary 

Open House (1 reel, 10 min., black and white, rental $1.50, sale $32.50) 
Shows the interiors and exteriors of a few English country houses which lie near 
London 

People's Palace (12 reels, 14 min., black and white, rental $2.50, sale $45) 
Shows the beauty and spectacle of Hampton Court Palace in the urban town of 
Hampton on the Thames 

The Silver Haul (3 reels, 25 min., black and white, rental $3.75, sale $75) 
Details of buying and selling, marketing, as well as the uncertainty and fascination 
of making a haul of herring. 

Travel Royal (2 reels, 20 min., technicolor, rental $5.50, sale $135) Portrays 
some parts of the British way of life as seen through the eyes of three aircraft crew 
members flying to Britain. 

Turkey—Key to the Middle East (2 reels, 20 min., rental $2.50, Sale $55 per 
print) Considers the position of Turkey in relations both to its own past and to 
the present state of world affairs. Briskly it covers the history of Turkey over the 
last 30 eventful years and shows the great changes effected by the political and 
social revolution under Kemal Ataturk which brought the country up to date 
mentally, physically, and morally 

Waters of Life (1 reel, 10 min., black and white, rental $1.50, sale $32.50) 
An instructive as well as entertaining inspection of Ceylon showing the effects of 
the Colombo Plan on the country and its people. This plan is designed not only 
to provide new land and irrigation but also the basis of a sound agriculture to 
develop power, industry, and transportation for the future prosperity and well- 
being of the people of the Indian subcontinent and South East Asia 

Waters of Time (4 reels, 37 min., black and white, rental $5.00, sale $100) 
Shows the numerous activities of the Port of London Authority, the different aspects 
of the life along the river from the mouth of the Thames to Kingston, including the 
docking of a ship, the unloading and reloading of its cargo and its sailing 

Wing to Wing (1 reel, 10 min., black and white, rental $1.50, sale $32.50) 
Deals with the defensive preparations in the air which are being made by the 
Western Powers and the part played in them by Great Britain. 

Your Children's Play (2 reels, 20 min., black and white, rental $2.50, sale, 
$85) In this film, children of various ages are shown enjoying themselves in their 
own, often peculiar, way and the reactions of their parents. 


THE MAGAZINES FOCUS ON SCHOOLS—More national magazines are now 
carrying articles on public school education than at any previous time. Genuine concern 
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for the future underlies this crop of articles. Some of them represent a tremendous 
investment in research and careful writing. The total number of school-based articles 
appearing during the past year in national magazines was more than 220. Educational 
Research Service Circular No. 7 (50c from AASA, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington, 
D. C.) digested 97 of these. This number represented an increase of more than 100 
per cent over the number appearing during the same period five years ago. The latest 
articles include: “How Safe Is Your Child's School?” (Woman's Home Companion, 
November 1953) includes building survey in 119 major systems. Only nine cities re- 
ceived a “good” rating. Author Albert Q. Maisel declared: “We're in a race against 


the collapse of our educational system—and we're losing.” “Are the Schools 
Neglecting the 3 R's?” (Better Homes and Gardens, October 1953) explores the charges, 
mentions results of testing children's proficiency in the fundamentals . . . “What's Right 


with Our Schools!" (Coronet, October 1953) is a refutation of unfounded criticisms 
“Pity the Poor Teacher” (Look, November 3, 1953) gives economic facts of life on 
the teacher shortage, low pay, and high turnover . . . “They Go to School in Houses” 
(Parade, October 11, 1953 syndicated newspaper supplement) tells of the development 
of the “Cottage School Plan” at El Paso, Texas . Similar article in Woman's Day, 
October 1953 . . “Training Top-Notch Teachers-To-Be” (Ladies Home Journal 
October 1953) tells of the Santa Barbara, California, program utilizing potential 
teachers from high-school senior class as teacher aides 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CORE TEACHERS—Forty-two nationally prominent 
educators (teachers, administrators, and curriculum pioneers) from 15 states were 
invited guests of the College of Education of West Virginia University, October 30-31, 
at a conference called ‘To Consider the Establishment of a National Council of Core 
Teachers."" Mrs. Grace S. Wright of the U. S. Office of Education was conference chair- 
man. Following the deliberations of the two-day meeting, two resolutions were adopted 
The first provided that a national interim committee be established (1) to explore the 
possibilities of an organization of core curriculum teachers and directors on a national 
basis, and (2) to serve as a steering committee for a year to plan for a general conference 
open to all next year 

Dr. Roland C. Faunce, associate professor of education at Wayne University, was 
elected chairman of the interim committee. Dr. John M. Mickelson, assistant professor 
of education at Temple University was chosen secretary. The delegates voted in the 
second resolution to accept the invitation of Wayne University to have the second 
national conference on their campus in Detroit in the fall of 1954. Chairman Faunce 
announced that the first meeting of the interim committee will be held in Atlantic City 
in February in connection with the meeting of the American Association of School 
Administrators 
NEW NEA FILM BEING PRODUCED—Bethesda-Chevy Chase High School : 
Bethesda, Maryland, is the setting for the fourth public relations motion picture in 
series of five being produced by the Nationai Education Association in co-operation wit! 
the National Association of State Teacher Associations. Production was begun on No 
vember 5 at the high school by Agrafilms. Inc., of Athens, Ga., producer of Skippy and 
the 3 R's and What Greater Gift, previous films in the series. The fourth film, tenta 
tively entitled. The Truth Shall Keep Us Free, will be released in July, 1954 

Mrs. Orin, a social studies teacher, is called upon by the school board in the fin 
to explain why she is teaching controversial issues. She explains to the board member: 
that she teaches about the issues. The film shows Mrs. Orin and her fellow instructors 
teaching their high-school pupils to study all sides of a question before deciding abou 
it, as training for their participation in the community as citizens. 
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Wis., and Catholic University, Washington, D. € 
the principal player in a cast which includes ten supporting players and over 120 pupils 
of Bethesda-Chevy Chase High School. Mrs. Callan has been a teacher of dramatics and 


speech at Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois, Marquette University, Milwaukee 
Wisc., and Catholic University, Washington, D. C 
NATIGC. AL TRAINING LABORATORY IN GROUP DEVELOPMENT 


upon eight years of pioneering research and experience in the relatively new field of 




















Based 





training leaders in the skills and understandings necessary for developing effective groups, 
the National Training Laboratory in Group Development will hold its usual three-week 
summer laboratory session at Gould Academy, Bethel, Maine. The dates will be from 
June 20 through July 10. Approximately 125 applicants will be accepted for this session 
Persons involved in problems of working with groups in a training, consultant, or 
leadership capacity in any field are invited to apply 

The purpose of the training program is to sensitize leaders in all fields to the 
existence and nature of the dynamic forces operating in the small group and to help 
them gain skill in operating more effectively in such a group. The training program is 
organized so that each trainee group of 15 to 20 persons is enabled to use its own experi 
ence as a laboratory example of group development. Group skills of analysis and leader 
ship are practiced through the use of role-playing and observer techniques. Concentrated 
clinics give training in the skills of the consultant and the trainer in human relations 
skills. There is also opportunity to explore the role of the group in the larger social 
environment in which it exists. Finally, a major portion of the last week of the Labora- 
tory is spent in specific planning and practicing application of Laboratory learnings to 
back-home jobs. The Laboratory research program in group behavior and training methods 
is an important part of the training, and the use of research tools which are within the 
range of the Laboratory training program is incorporated into the curriculum 

The NTLGD is sponsored by the Division of Adult-Education Service of the NEA 
and by the Research Center for Group Dynamics of the University of Michigan, with 
the co-operation of faculty members from the universities of California, Chicago, Colorado, 
Harvard, Illinois, Ohio State, Teachers College at Columbia, Texas, and other educa 
tional institutions. Its year-round research and consultation program is supported by a 
grant from the Carnegie Corporation of New York. For further information, write to 
the NTLGD at 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C 


TEACHING DEVICE—The opaque projector has proven to be a valuable aid ir 
introducing office machines to the secretarial training and clerical practice classes, of 
which there are three, at the Senior High School, Winthrop, Massachusetts. Pictures of 
the various machines offered for instruction are flashed on the screen, and a brief descrip 
and job possibilities are explained to the classes. The machines 

The first lecture includes the electric typewriters and the 
econd, the listing and calculating machines; and the third 


tion, special features 
are grouped into three parts 
transcribing machines; the 
the bookkeeping and duplicating machines. Each lecture is followed by a question 
period. Magazine advertisements and advertising material sent out by the various com 
panies is used for this project 

This type of introduction to office machines serves a two-fold purpose:—first 
time-saver program because the pupils get a general idea of the machines that are avail 
able for instruciion; second, it simplifies the process of explaining the particular feature 
of each machine to each individual. Visual aids have a definite place in business educa 
tion. This experiment, giving preliminary information on office machines, stimulates th 
pupils’ interest and their desire to start the course —Miss Rachel A. Johnson, Teacher of 
Business Subjects, Senior High School, Winthrop 52, Massachusetts 
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FILM ASSEMBLY—The Film Council of America announced plans for the First 
Annual American Film Assembly, April 1-3, 1954, to be held at Chicago's Conrad 
Hilton Hotel. This industry-wide gathering is designed to bring together, for the first 
time, film program users from hundreds of national organizations and all levels of 
16-mm film professionals. Feature of the American Film Assembly will be the Golden 
Reel Film Festival, a two-day display of the best of current releases by non-theatrical 
producers. The showings, running simultaneously in each of twelve broad subject cate- 
gories, will be open to all registrants. Juries of professional users and producers will 
select one film in each category to be granted the Golden Reel Award. Emphasis in this 
judgment will be on usefulness. Award winners will be announced at a banquet in the 
Hilton's Grand Ballroom on Friday evening, April 2, and will be shown the following 
day. They will be shown subsequently in selected communities over the nation under 
the auspices of local film councils 

Categories of competition are: Agriculture and Natural Resources; Geography and 
Travel; Graphic Arts; History and Biography; Home and Family; Medical Sciences; 
Religion and Ethics; Safety; Sales Promotion; Science; Sociological and Political Under- 
standing; and Training. Complete information may be obtained by writing to the Film 
Council of America, 600 Davis Street, Evanston, Illinois 


FILMS ON GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS—Two new sets of dramatized record 
ings in the fields of American government and politics have been issued by Audio Class 
room Services, 323 South Franklin Street, Chicago 6, Illinois. The American Govern 
ment set consists of three long-playing records and contains twelve productions covering 
the three branches of government. Among these are: “A President Is Checked’’—a 
dramatization of the events of 1952 that culminated in the celebrated Steel Case before 
the Supreme Court Leadership in Congress’—a lively portrayal of the Presidential 
influence on legislative matters; and “What Makes a Legislator?"°—an informal search 
for the perfect legislator. The second set entitled Citizens in Action, consists of two 
long-playing records, and contains seven productions. The two are: “Three Key Men’ 

a look at local grass-roots political organization, and ‘““What Is Politics?”°—a humorous 
enactment of the everyday meaning of politics. 

Both sets are accompanied by comprehensive Teacher's Guidebooks which are 
included without additional charges. Prices are $18.50 for a set of three records, $12.50 
for a set of two records, and $6.50 for a single record. Postage is additional. The 
records may be purchased from dealers or directly from the company 


HISTORY OF PHOTOGRAPHY—The birth of photography—one of the most im 
portant tools of the twentieth century—is the subject of the December issue of The 
News Magazine of the Screen. This monthly educational film graphically traces the 
development of the camera during a tour of the fabulous photographic collection at 
Eastman House in Rochester, N. Y. A review of the significant world news develop 
ments of the month, an anti-submarine training flight in one of the Navy's blimps, a 
grueling automobile race, new aircraft developments and a story on remarkable types of 
handicraft are also featured in this issue of the News Magazine. Pupils in 29 states 
Hawaii, and the District of Columbia will see the film. It is produced by Warner Pathe 
News. These monthly films are subscribed to by local agencies and are shown to 
thousands of high-school pupils throughout the nation. For complete information about 
this project write to the News Magazine of the Screen, 625 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, New York 

‘IN CONGRESS ASSEMBLED"’—The Republicans and Democrats are almost equa! 
in strength in the Senate and the House, critical Congressional elections are coming uf 
in 1954, and President Eisenhower presents his program for Congressional action. I 











ATTENTION! SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


The most appealing program at our New York City Convention was the Panel of 
six foreign students. Records are available giving the actual voices of these six high 
school students entitled “Students from Other Lands Appraise Our Secondary 
Schools 

Records are available in two sizes and speeds: total playing time approximately 
thirty minutes. All records are plastic and have excellent tone qualities and are 
packed in plain albums 

Size A—3 twelve-inch (6 sides) records at 78 R.P.M. Size A records may be played 

on an ordinary phonograph $8.00 per set 
1 sixteen-inch (2 sides) record at 331% R.P.M. Size B records are played 
on a playback or a phonograph whose motor rotates at 3314 R.P.M $6.00 

No records can be rented 

No shipping charges on prepaid orders. Shipping charges added on billed orders 
The supply is limited. When ordering, be sure to state whether 78 or 3314 R.P.M 
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BIG DEMAND FOR CONSUMER EDUCATION SERIES 


HE Consumer Education Study which was sponsored by the National Associa 


of Secondary-School Principals prepared eleven units for pupil use in the secon 


lary school. During the past years these booklets have been in big demand. More 
than half a million of them are now being used in numerous high schools throughout 
the nation. These units are: The Modern American Consumer, Learning to Use 
ertising, Time on Your Hands, Investing in Yourself, The Consumer and the Law. 
ing Standards and Labels, Managing Your Money, Buying Insurance, Using Con 
umer Credit, Investing in Your Health, and Effective Shopping. They are available 
trom your Association at 50c per copy with the following discounts for order for 


ne book or a combination of booklets: 2-9 copies, 10% ; 10-99 copies, 25%; 100 or 
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Congress Assembled, the New York Times filmstrips on current affairs for January, is 
issued to be a timely background for the key role of Congress in national and interna- 
tional affairs today. The filmstrip presents Congress as the forum of the whole American 
people, as the architect of al] the laws Americans live by, and as the pivot on which all 
Federal activity turns. It takes up the many powers of Congress granted by the Constitu- 
tion, such as control of the purse strings and the nation’s military might. It examines 


the powers of Congress to investigate, The structure of Congress and the process of 


making a law are treated in detail. Sections are devoted to the burdens and problems 
of Congress, including the continuing problem of the relationship berween the White 
House and the Capitol 

The filmstrip consists of 57 black and white frames for 35-mm projectors. A 
Teacher's discussion manual with an introduction to the topic and additional data on 
each frame accompanies each filmstrip. This is the fourth of the 1953-54 season's eight 
monthly filmstrips. The entire series is available for $15.00; individual filmstrips cost 
$2.50 each. They are available from the Office of Educational Activities, The New York 
Times, Times Square, New York 36, New York 


A NEW TEACHING UNIT—Health in Your Town, a 35-mm filmstrip and teacher's 
guide, was prepared to help junior high-school teachers develop learning experiences 
about community health. The filmstrip, which may be borrowed free of charge or pur 
chased at cost ($2.00 per print), attempts to picture a general pattern of community 
health organization and suggest the role of citizens in relation to health in their own 
communities. It is composed of 41 frames in full color. The Teacher's Guide (12 pp.), 
provided free of charge with the filmstrip, includes suggested learning activities and 
resources to bring the community health story home to pupils by spotlighting their home 
town. Write to The National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 120 Broadway, New 


York 5, New York 


A CATALOG OF FILMS—Film tf the Nations’ new 1954 catalogue is now 
available for distribution. This catalogue lists over one hundred titles of films covering 
twenty-three sections of the world. Although in previous years the library of Films of 
the Nations was limited to films depicting other countries, this policy has been changed 
The 1954 catalogue offers several new series such as Pageant of the States, a series of 
films on the USA; an Art Series and a Nature Studies Serie In this latter series some 
unusual and outstanding films such as “Spring Comes to a Pond, Birth of a Florida 
Key Underwater Spearfishing,” and the seven-time prize winner “Animals Unlimited 
are available. Also featured is the new series of teaching films which are listed under 
the heading The Guitar and Eye Serie These 5-minute short-shorts include such tith 
as “The Puppy,” “The Mailman,” and “The Fisherman,” each of which covers at 
everyday occurrence. Copies of this new catalogue are available upon request and free 
of charge from Films of the Nations, 62 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y 


CHEMISTRY OF IRON—Chemistry of Iron is the first of two filmstrips to appé 
on the science of iron and steel making. The second, soon to be produced, is Chemistry 
f Steel. While intended primarily for use in high-school chemistry classes, they might 
well have application in many situations calling for information regarding the iron 
making process. These materials were prepared with the assistance of high-school 
teachers and audio-visual authorities. Single copies of the filmstrip and teaching sug 
gestions booklets along with other materials are being made available to teachers free of 
charge, upon application, by American Iron and Steel Institute, 350 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 1, New York. For a complete list of other teaching aids such as booklets and 
hilmstrip write to Hill and Knowlton, Inc., Empire State Building, New York 1, N. Y 








CONSUMER 
LIVING 


Prepared bj 
Dr. Frep T. WILHELMs 
for the 
CONSUMER EDUCATION 
STUDY 


4 textbook on Consumer Education 
for use in the upper years of the 


senior high school 608 pages 


$3.20 less 25% school discount 


Order from 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
SECONDARY - SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


1201 Sixteenth St.. N. W 
Washington 6, D.C 








ids For Your 
Commencement Program 
THE 1953 
COMMENCEMENT MANUAL 
432 pages; Price, $1.50 


THE 1950 
COMMENCEMENT MANUAL 


320 pages; Price, 50c 


THE 1948 
COMMENCEMENT MANUAI 


144 pages; Price, 50c 


A summary of high-school gradu- 
ation programs containing copies 
of typical and special programs, in- 
cluding complete scripts of locally 
developed programs. The publica- 
tions supplement each other 


Order from the 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL 

PRINCIPALS 

1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 











Subscribe to 


STUDENT LIFE 


The National Magazine of Student Activities 


Subscription Price—$1.50 per year 


8 issues—October to May 


STUDENT LIFE 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. Dept. A 
Washington 6, D. C. 





When writing advertiser 


mention THE BULLETIN 
































ATTENTION! STUDENT COUNCILS 


Enroll now in the National Association of 
Student Councils 
for the School Year 1953-54 





The National Association of Student Councils 
of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 
I NO a i ag wt wae wih 


NE ee en oe ee a re eee ek cictha eeua wan 


Street City or Town Zone 


ND occu cs wecwedee bon b0ebeetseveoeene 


The National Association of Student Councils serves the student 
councils of the nation through advisory and consultative service, dis- 
tribution of printed material, field service, and as a clearinghouse of 
student projects and activities. New members receive two handbooks: 
The Student Council in the Secondary School and the 1953 Student- 
Council Yearbook, and two copies a month of Student Life, a 32-page, 
illustrated magazine of student activities. Annual rates of membership 
are based on size of school enrollment: 


L (large)—1,000 or larger ..... . $6.00 
M (medium)—300 or less than 1,000 ............ 5.00 
4.00 


S (omall)—tfess tham 300 2... ccc cc cccccccccccs 
Enroll now and membership will be paid until June 30, 1954. 


* Two copies of Student Life will be sent monthly to this address, eight times 
(October-May) during the school year. Enroll now 


The Eighteenth Annual National Conference of members of the National! 
Association of Student Councils will be held in the Johnson High School, 


St. Paul, Minnesota, June 21-24, 1954 








When writing advertisers mention Tut BULLETIN 








Membership Secretaries of State High-School Principals Organizations 


AFFILIATED WITH THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


Alabama Association of Secondary-School Principals (Wsite)—Geddes Self, Director of 
Secondary Education, State Department of Education, Montgomery, Alabama. 

Alabama Association of School Principals (Colored)—A. R. Stickney, Principal, Calhoun 
School, Calhoun, Alabama 

Arizona High-School Principals Association—Fred R. Lewis, Principal, Cottonwood High 
School, Cottonwood, Arizona. 

Arkansas Secondary-School Principals Association—Frank L. Williams, Principal, Junior 
High School, Hot Springs, Arkansas 

California Association of Secondary-School Administrators—William N. McGowan, Rooms 
9 & 10, Haviland Hall, Univ. of California, Berkeley 4, California 

Colorado Association of Secondary-School Administrators—Maurice W. Jessup, Principal, 
Meeker Junior High School, Greeley, Colorado. 

Connecticut High-School Principals Association—Alen L. Dresser, Principal, Rockville 
High School, Rockville, Connecticut 

Delaware Association of School Administrators—Robert C. Stewart, Director, Research and 
Publications, State Department of Public Instruction, Dover, Delaware 

District of Columbia Association of Secondary-School Principals (Divisions 1-9)—Bozsse L. 
Bristor, Board of Education, Ross Administration Annex No. 1, Washington 9, D. C 

District of Columbia Board of Senior High-School Principals (Divisions 10-13, Sr.)— 
Charles S. Lofton, Principal, Dunbar High School, Washington 1, D. C 

District of Columbia Board of Junior High-School Principals (Divisions 10-13, Jr.)— Mrs 
Fannie R. Dorsey, Principal, Douglass Junior High School, Washington 20, D. C 

Florida Association of Secondary-School Principals—E. B. Henderson, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Florida Education Association, 220 Centennial Building, Tallahassee, Florida. 

Georgia High-School Principals Association—H. C. Boston, Principal, Murray County High 
School, Chatsworth, Georgia 

laho State Representative—George H. Fields, Principal, Senior High School, Boise, Idaho. 

Illinois Secondary-School Principals Association—R. L. McConnell, Principal, Senior High 
School, Champaign, Illinois. 
liana Association of Secondary-School Principals—O. L. Van Horn, 1083 Churchman 
Avenue, Beach Grove, Indiana 

lowa Association of Secondary-School Principals—De/mer H. Battrick, Principal, Callanan 
Junior High School, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Kansas Association of Secondary-School Principals—Gilenn E. Burnette, Principal, Junior 
High School, Manhattan, Kansas 

Kentucky Association of Secondary-School Principals—jack J. Dawson, Principal, Eastern 
High School, Middletown, Kentucky 
1isiana Principals Association—W. W. Williams, Principal, High School, Minden, 
Louisiana. 

Maine Association of Principals of Secondary Schools—Philip A. Annas, Associate Deputy 
Commissioner, Dept. of Education, State House, Augusta, Maine 

Maryland Association of Secondary-School Principals (White)—Douglas M. Bivens, Prin- 
cipal, Senior-Junior High School, Boonsboro, Maryland. 

Maryland Educational Pioneers of Secondary-School Principals (Colored)—U/ysses S. Young, 
Dean of State Teachers College, Bowie, Maryland. 

Massachusetts Secondary-School Principals Association—Frederick H. Pierce, Executive 
Secretary, 3 Broadway, Beverly, Massachusetts. 

Massachusetts Junior High-School Principals Association—Peter C. McConarty, Principal, 
Oliver Ames High School, North Easton, Massachusetts. 

Michigan Secondary-School Association—E. D. Kennedy, Michigan Education Association, 
935 North Washington Street, Lansing, Michigan. 

Minnesota Associatior of Secondary-School Principals—G. R. Imbody, Principal, Junior- 
Senior High School, Owatonna, Minnesota. 
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Mississippi Association of Secondary-School Principals—R. L. Roberts, Principal, Greenwood 
High School, Greenwood, Mississippi 

Missouri Association of Secondary-School Principals—L. Buford Thomas, Principal, High 
School, Marshall, Missouri 

Montana Association of School Administrators—Norman E. Korn, Assistant Principal, 
Helena High School, Helena, Montana 

Nebraska Association of School Administrators—R. C. Andersen, Superintendent of Schools, 
West Point, Nebraska 

New Hampshire Headmasters Association—Frederick C. Walker, Headmaster, High School, 
Dover, New Hampshire 

New Jersey Secondary-School Principals Association—G. Harvey Nicholls, Principal, High 
School Bound Brook New Jersey 

New Mexico Secondary-School Principals Association H. Moseley, Principal, Las Cruces 
High School, Las Cruces, New Mexico 

New York State Association of Secondary-School Principals—Ward I. Fiedler, Principal, 
Warrensburg Central School, Warrensburg, New York 

New York City High-School Principals Association—Vincent McGarrett, Principal, High 
School of Commerce, New York, New York 

New York City Junior High-School Principals Association—Car/ Cherkis, Principal, York- 
ville Junior High School 30, 230 East 88th Street, New York 28, New York 

New York City Vocational High-School Principals Association—Edward N. Wallen, Prin- 
cipal, Samuel Gompers Vocational and Technical High School, 455 Southern Boulevard, 
Bronx 55, New York 

North Carolina State Representative—C. E. Wike, Principal, Lexington High School, 
Lexington, North Carolina 

North Dakota Principals Association—Myron Fahey, Principal, High School, Rugby, North 
Dakota 

Ohio High-School Principals Association—Car/ L. Hopkins, Principal, Frank B. Willis High 
School, Delaware, Ohio 

Oklahoma Secondary-School Principals Association—F. R. Born, Principal, Central High 
School, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 

Oregon High-School Principals Association—Ciiff Robinson, Director of Secondary Educa 
tion, State Department of Education, Salem, Oregon 

Pennsylvania Association of Secondary-School Principals—Francis G. Wilson, Principal, 
William Penn Senior High School, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island Secondary-School Principals Association—Charles E. Shea, Principal, Senior 
High School Pawtucket, Rhode Island 

South Carolina Department of Secondary-School Principals—Gordon L. Smith, Principal, 
Greenville Junior High School, 50 Westfield Street, Greenville, South Carolina 

South Carolina High-School Principals Association (Colored)—C. C. Woodson, Principal, 
Carver High School, Spartanburg, South Carolina 

South Dakota Association of Secondary-School Principals—George W. Janke, Principal, 
Senior High School, 410 East Sth Avenue, Mitchell, South Dakota 

Tennessee Association of Secondary-School Principals—Howard G. Kirksey, Professor of 
Education, Middle Tennessee State College, Murfreesboro, Tennessee 

Texas Association of Secondary-School Princrpals—W. I. Stevenson, Principal, Milby Senior 
High School, Houston, Texas 

Utah Secondary-School Principals Association—E/mer J. Hartvigsen, Assistant State Super 
intendent, Department of Public Instruction, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Vermont Headmasters Association—Joseph A. Wiggin, 92 State Street, Montpelier, Vermont 

Virginia Department of Secondary-School Principals—Clarence H. Spain, Principal, Binford 
Junior High School, Richmond, Virginia 

Virginia Teachers Association (Colored)—J. F. Banks, Principal, Christiansburg Institute 
Cambria, Virginia 

Washington Association of Secondary-School Principals—Lamnnes Purnell, Principal, Morgan 
Junior High School, Ellensburg, Washington 

West Virginia Association of Secondary-School Principals (White)—Fred S. Coffindaffer 
622 Cumberland Road, Bluefield, West Virginia 

West Virginia High-School Principals Conference (Colored)—Lawrence V. Jordan, Principal, 
State College High School, Institute, West Virginia 

Wisconsin Association of Secondary-School Principals—Harold L. Paukert, Supervising 
Principal, Kohler Public Schools, Kohler, Wisconsin 

Wyoming Association of Secondary-School Principals—Loyd D. Crane, Principal, Cheyenne 
Senior High School, 3619 Carey Avenue, Cheyenne, Wyoming 
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The Consumer Education Series 
High School Ceaching-Learning Units 


50 Cents Each 


No. 1: The Modern American No. 7: Managing Your 
Consumer Money 
No. 2: Learning To Use Adver- Buying Insurance 
tising 
No. Time on Your Hands 
No Investing in Yourself 
No. Consumer and the Law Investing in Your 
No Using Standards and Health 
Labels : Effective Shopping 


Using Consumer 
Credit 


These units are worth vour attention because: 


@ They deal with real concerns of all the people—the kind that 
belongs in a curriculum 

e@ They are authentic and unbiased—no propaganda; prepared by 
a prote ssional staff with time and resources to do a good job 
checked by top people from industry, labor, agriculture, wom 
ens groups, and government. 

@ They are interesting—vivid style and illustration, lively activities 
and teaching devices 

@ They are flexible—any school can fit them into its own pattern 


e@ They attract and hold public support—experience has proved 
that they make sense to intelligent laymen and command their 


respect. 


Other Publications in Ohis Study 


mer Ed n Your School 128 py OH 


Con l ation 
ot Free and Ine Xpensive leaching Aids tor High Schools. 104 PI 


Catalog 
$1.00 
4 College Course in Consumer Problems. 134 pp. GO 
Bringing Consumer Education Into Action. 8 PI 1 
Commercial Sup} lementarvy Teaching Materials. 24 pp. 10x 
onsumer Living. 608 pp. $3.20 
tor American Democracy. 252 pp. $2.60 
trv. 410 pp. $3.60 
th Work Sheets. 256 pp. $1.80 


Consumer Education Study 


National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C 
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a BULLETIN BOARD 

NY 

o~ (r\ i Here ore special teaching aics 

wR yy especially prepored for class 
\ room, bulletin board, and public 


heavy white 











Six complete sets are now available 
p 


$7 Gun Sofety $72 Shorthand . $2 


Ed t 2.00 School Spirit 2 Typing . 2 
Quantity Discounts, Any Combination 
10-99 sets 25% 100 or more sets 33'A 
Send check, money order, or schoo! order to 


National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
1201 Sixteenth Street N.W Washington 6, D. C 


GARBAGE GUSSIE TEACHING CARTOONS 


} relations use. A series of six sets 


XN " (\Iw 
7 \ ™y) 1 —_ } of cartoons each set composed 


es 5 ¥ 
< . 

oo » a . of twelve different cartoons 

} | 8% x10 Printed on durable 

f , over stock, in block 


and white, they will lost for years 


and provide ao laugh-provoking 
set of valuable teaching aids 














GROUP LIFE INSURANCE 
At Low Cost 


For members of the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals gainfully employed by an organized system of education 


YOU CAN BENEFIT from the preferred risk classification of your 

profession through the low-cost Group Life Insurance Plan of 
this Association.* 

YOU CAN PROVIDE, in the event of your death, a cleanup fund, 
a fund to finance your boy s or girl s college education, or a fund 
to take care of that mortgage payment 

YOU INTEND to meet these obligations if you live, but will you 
meet them if you do not live? 


Detailed information will be furnished upon request. Write to the 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


* All teachers in secondary education are eligible to membership in the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals as associate members. All associate 
members receive all professional services and are eligible for life insurance under 
the Group Life Insurance Plan of the Association if gainfully employed by an 


organized system of education 
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